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Frank Jacob and Jowan A. Mohammed 

1 Idealized Romantic Love, Legal Issues, 
and Patriarchic Exploitation: An 
Introduction to Historical and Literary 
Marriage Discourses 


The latest ... dilemma I’ve encountered is a big one. Until I told my friends I was getting 
married, I didn’t know marriage and feminism could be considered mutually exclusive. 
I mean, just because a bride’s engagement ring is a symbol of ownership, and just because 
changing her name erases her identity as a separate individual, and just because the whole 
thing is ludicrously assumed to be the woman’s domain...’ 


The British journalist and feminist Laura Bates here describes a marriage dis- 
course that can be observed since and traced back to the 19th century. Marriage 
is often related to a romanticized image of love, due to which it is considered the 
final union of two lovers or the highest stage of a love relationship.* On the other 
hand, very often marriage is disadvantageous for women and represents a form 
of patriarchic exploitation. Another question Bates asks in her reflection conse- 
quently points to one basic dilemma: “Can a woman who’s fought for equality 
and respect, against sexism and misogyny, become a bride?” Of course, “[iJt’s 
not easy to go about your daily feminist business without encountering multiple 
dilemmas,”* but when it comes to love, expressed by a legal union, i.e. marriage, 
that has been used by men to suppress women for centuries, the dilemma turns 
into a crux. What has been the backbone of the private form of living, i.e. the 
family, and the traditional criteria for living together as a couple and/or family 


1 Laura Bates, “How to Have a Feminist Wedding,” The Guardian, June 28, 2014, https://www. 
theguardian.com/lifeandstyle/2014/jun/28/can-a-feminist-be-a-bride-laura-bates. 

2 The present anthology does predominantly apply a concept of marriage and family that is 
Western per se, and and also functioned as an instrument of colonial domination, especially 
in regions where such concepts did not exist before the cultural penetration by expanding Euro- 
pean powers. For a discussion of marriage as a political element in a colonial context see, 
among others, Margot Lovett, “On Power and Powerlessness: Marriage and Political Metaphor 
in Colonial Western Tanzania,” The International Journal of African Historical Studies 27, no. 2 
(1994): 273-301; Tim Fulford, “Poetic Flowers/Indians Bowers,” in Romantic Representations 
of British India, ed. Michael Franklin (New York: Routledge, 2006), 113-130, especially 61- 63. 
3 Bates, “How to Have a Feminist Wedding.” 

4 Ibid. 
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have changed over the last decades in particular.” The Slovenian philosopher 
Slavoj Zizek also pointed to some problems related to marriage and argued 
that “beneath the surface of the standard bourgeois notion of marriage lurk 
many unsettling implications,” especially since “we humans no longer just 
make love for procreation, we get involved in a complex process of seduction 
and marriage by means of which sexuality becomes an expression of the spiri- 
tual bond between a man and a woman, and so forth.”* 

Along with the changes to what we have considered marriage to be since the 
early 19th century, a feminist debate about it developed and, as American phi- 
losopher Debra B. Bergoffen outlined, “[t]o date most feminist discussions of 
marriage have been either critical or reactive. Having declared that it is immoral 
to treat married women as property and unjust to position the wife as subject to 
the husband, feminists have either rejected the institution of marriage as exploi- 
tive or argued that they as individuals have found ways to make marriage work.”” 
She consequently argues that “[i]t is not enough for feminists who value mar- 
riage to declare that marriage can escape its patriarchal trappings. To reclaim 
marriage for feminists we need to do more. We need to make the case that pat- 
riarchal marriage is a perversion of the meaning of marriage and that this perver- 
sion is of concern to feminists.”? As marriage nowadays determines multiple 
levels of a relationship between people, i.e. “the erotic, the ethical, and the po- 
litical,”? the discourse about marriage needs to take different aspects of it into 
account when defining the necessities for change with regard to the character 
and structure of the marital union of the future. Since marriages are legally 
and socially “seen as a prerequisite to the provision of certain rights and mate- 
rial benefits”*” that are determined by societies in their specific chronological 
contexts, they are also considered “a public institution that creates a right to pri- 
vate sexual relations, and yet is defined by public policy.” The famous US law 
professor William Eskridge, Jr. highlighted correctly in this regard that “marriage 


5 Anja Steinbach, “Mutter, Vater, Kind: Was heißt Familie heute?” Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte 
67, no. 30-31 (2017): 5. Also see Pamela J. Smock, “The Wax and Wane of Marriage: Prospects for 
Marriage in the 21st Century,” Journal of Marriage and Family 66, no. 4 (2004): 966-973. 

6 Slavoj Zizek, “Hegel on Marriage,” E-Flux Journal 34 (2012): 1, accessed March 4, 2021, http:// 
worker01.e-flux.com/pdf/article_8951758.pdf. 

7 Debra B. Bergoffen, “Marriage, Autonomy, and the Feminine Protest,” Hypatia 14, no. 4: The 
Philosophy of Simone de Beauvoir (1999): 18. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., 19. 

10 Jyl Josephson, “Citizenship, Same-Sex Marriage, and Feminist Critiques of Marriage,” Per- 
spectives on Politics 3, no. 2 (2005): 270. 

11 Ibid. 
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is an institution that is constructed, not discovered by societies.” This means 
that the role marriages are supposed to play for individuals and societies as a 
whole need to be continuously debated, and marriage-related discourses repre- 
sent a source to better understand the history of a given society in a specific time 
frame and can be used to analyze formerly existent norms and values related to 
this form of human relationship. These changes of marriage in regard to norms 
and social practices have also been stressed by legal scholar Renata Grossi, who 
argues that “[mJarriage has meant different things at different times. It has trans- 
mogrified from being a religious sacred institution to a contractual legal one, 
from a patriarchal institution to a more equal partnership based on freedom 
and equality.”** 

Very often, the patriarchal social structure is identified as one of the core is- 
sues for marriage discourses™ as it has caused many problems for women all 
around the globe. A long history of forced marriages,” the economic exploitation 
of women who are married, as criticized and legally challenged by feminists 
since the 19th century, and the issue of abuse within marriage are major con- 
cerns about the concept as such. Women, whether feminist or anti-feminist, and 
men, often representing the patriarchic system that was reluctant to accept 
change, struggled about what marriage meant as well as if and how it could 
be ended, especially by wives who were demanding to get divorced.” However, 
not only is the marriage discourse complicated by the issue’s public and private 
implications but also “questions raised by same-sex marriage ... [indicate] a need 
to rethink many aspects of the legal regulation of families as they affect demo- 
cratic citizenship.”** It is therefore not surprising, as political scientist Jyl Joseph- 


12 William N. Eskridge, Jr., “A History of Same-Sex Marriage,” Virginia Law Review 79, no. 9 
(1993): 1485, cited in Renata Grossi, Looking for Love in the Legal Discourse of Marriage (Canber- 
ra: Australian National University Press, 2014), 17. 

13 Grossi, Looking for Love, 17. 

14 Mary Becker, “Patriarchy and Inequality: Towards a Substantive Feminism,” University of 
Chicago Legal Forum 1 (1999): 23. 

15 E.g. in the UK. See Sundari Anitha and Aisha Gill, “Coercion, Consent and the Forced Mar- 
riage Debate in the UK,” Feminist Legal Studies 17 (2009): 165-184. For a more global perspective 
of the issue, see in particular Kaye Quek, Marriage Trafficking: Women in Forced Wedlock (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 2018). 

16 Mary Ziegler, “An Incomplete Revolution: Feminists and the Legacy of Marital-Property Re- 
form,” Michigan Journal of Gender & Law 19, no. 2 (2013): 261. 

17 For a detailed discussion of this “silent revolution” in the United States, see Herbert Jacob, 
Silent Revolution: The Transformation of Divorce Law in the United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1988). 

18 Josephson, “Citizenship,” 269. 
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son further remarks, that “[a]dvocates of same-sex marriage compare their quest 
to those of other social movements, particularly the civil rights movement, that 
sought equal status as citizens before the legal institutions of the state.”*? A con- 
tinuation of the patriarchic instrumentalization of marriage norms would there- 
fore not only prevent women from acting as equal citizens with the same polit- 
ical and social rights as men but also representatives of the LGBTQ+ community, 
whose ostracization from equal marriage rights would represent a limitation of 
their rights as individuals as well. In this regard, one can only agree with the 
evaluation of marriage of Josephson, who argues that it “has a significant 
place in our understanding of responsible citizenship in a democratic polity””° 
and that “[mJarriage has become a centerpiece for both opponents and propo- 
nents of greater rights for the members of the gay, lesbian, bisexual and trans- 
gender community.”* It took, however, a long time for such aspects to become 
part of the marriage discourse, which itself was not very prominent or taking 
place in the form of a truly public debate before the 19th century. 


Early Debates about Marriage 


Before the Enlightenment stimulated debates about existent social norms like 
marriage,” the demands for and the social role of the latter, which also means 
the position of women as part of such relations or unions, were solely deter- 
mined by men, who used marriages in many ways as a repressive measure to 
keep women in their unequal social and political position. While marriages 
were considered an important element of diplomacy as well lineage protection 
and legitimization in antiquity,” in the Middle Ages, “the Roman Church count- 


19 Ibid., 270. 

20 Ibid., 269-270. 

21 Ibid., 269. 

22 For some recent works about debates about marriage related to the Enlightenment see, 
among others, E. Claire Cage, Unnatural Frenchmen: The Politics of Priestly Celibacy and Mar- 
riage, 1720-1815 (Charlottesville, VA: University of Virginia Press, 2015); Edward T. Potter, Mar- 
riage, Gender, and Desire in Early Enlightenment German Comedy (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2013); Sian Reynolds, Marriage and Revolution: Monsieur and Madame Roland (New 
York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012). 

23 For a detailed survey of marriage policies in antiquity, see Sabine Müller’s chapter in the pre- 
sent volume. Marriage remained an important diplomatic element until modern times and se- 
cured ties between European rulers. The Habsburg Empire’s diplomacy in particular used mar- 
riage as an important cornerstone of its political relations in Europe. See Paula Sutter Fichtner, 
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ed the marital union of man and woman among the seven sacraments, had 
placed it under its special protection, thoroughly regulated betrothal and divorce 
with canon law, and laid down norms for sexual behavior in and outside of mar- 
riage.””* In later centuries, the Church continued to control the perception of and 
rules for marriage when “papal and episcopal courts ... exercised an enormous 
influence on the marital behavior of men and women, enforced legally defined 
impediments to marriage, and drew couples wanting to marry as well as already 
married couples before ecclesiastical tribunals.” Throughout medieval times, 
marriage as such was considered a public issue and legal institution rather 
than something related to romantic feelings. Although, as Italian historian Silva- 
na Seidel Menchi affirms, “[t]here is no consensus as to exactly what a marriage 
was in early modern society,” it was nevertheless more a legal than a romantic 
institution because “eroticism and passion are aspects that [were] alien to the 
traditional marriage”*® in early modern times. A dichotomy between differing 
views on marriage, however, existed in the centuries leading from the medieval 
to the modern period, before the dispute eventually gained importance and be- 
came more central in the 19th century. These centuries, to quote Seidel Menchi 
once more, were—more or less—characterized by two main perspectives on mar- 
riage: 


The tension between the model of the disciplined marriage and the particularity of individ- 
ual choices was a constant of European social history from the waning of the Middle Ages 
until the early nineteenth century. The tendentiously uniform model recommended by the 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities is counterpoised by a plurality of individual conjugal 
initiatives. A lively nuptial experimentation paralleled and challenged the norm. The model 
of a disciplined, regulated, socially conforming marriage, as formulated by jurists and the- 
ologians, found itself in competition with a variegated and undisciplined category of mar- 
riage, obeying individual impulses and emotions.” 


From the 18th century, “debates about ‘policing the family,’ with marriage as its 
linchpin, through the state”? began to intensify. From “a global perspective on 


“Dynastic Marriage in Sixteenth-Century Habsburg Diplomacy and Statecraft: An Interdiscipli- 
nary Approach,” The American Historical Review 81, no. 2 (1976): 243-265. 

24 Ludwig Schmugge, Marriage on Trial: Late Medieval German Couples at the Papal Court 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2012), 1-2. 

25 Ibid., 2. 

26 Silvana Seidel Menchi, “Introduction,” in Marriage in Europe, 1400-1800, ed. Silvana Seidel 
Menchi (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2016), 3. 

27 Ibid., 7. 

28 Julia Moses, “Introduction: Making Marriage ‘Modern’,” in Marriage, Law and Modernity: 
Global Histories, ed. Julia Moses (London: Bloomsbury, 2017), 1. 
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the modern history of marriage,” which is represented in Julia Moses’ recently 
published anthology Marriage, Law and Modernity (2017), this century “wit- 
nessed the creation of global marital norms that, to a certain extent, became en- 
shrined in international law.””? The debates related to the establishment of the 
new norms “had contradictory effects, enabling love to thrive in various forms, 
yet discouraging or outright banning certain types of relationships” as, for 
some of those, defining the new set of norms related to marital relationships 
was an expression of “modernity.”* 

Hence it was not only legal debates that characterized the discourse about 
marriage, as in the 18th and 19th centuries, philosophers also participated in 
the discourse about the role of the martial relationship between women and 
men for the family and society.” For the German philosopher Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel (1770 - 1831), to quote Zizek's evaluation here, 


marriage is “a contract to transcend the standpoint of contract”: contract is a deal between 
two or more autonomous individuals, each of whom retains their abstract freedom (as is the 
case in exchange of commodities), while marriage is a weird contract by means of which 
the two concerned parties oblige themselves precisely to abandon/surrender their abstract 
freedom and autonomy and to subordinate it to a higher organic ethical unity.” 


Hegel therefore endorsed the “‘sacrifice of personality’ as the only suitable basis 
for marriage,”* especially since his idea of the family is not based on equality 
between men and women. The family Hegel has in mind, according to US wom- 
en’s studies scholar and historian Joan B. Landes, “is not a simple model for pol- 
itics. He therefore rejects the idea that authority relationships throughout society 
are homogeneous, a view which underlies the patriarchalist argument that the 
father’s relationship to his wife and children is analogous to the king’s relation- 
ship to his subjects.”*4 

For Hegel, the family can also not be separated from the society it exists in, 
which is why he “rejects the proposition that the family constitutes a wholly 
independent sphere of social existence, a refuge from an unpleasant social 


29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

31 For the 18th century, see Marlene LeGates, “The Cult of Womanhood in Eighteenth-Century 
Thought,” Eighteenth-Century Studies 10, no. 1 (1976): 21-39. 

32 Zizek, “Hegel on Marriage,” 2. The direct Hegel quotes refer to Philosophy of Right (1820), ac- 
cessed March 4, 2021, http://www.marxists.org/reference/archive/hegel/works/pr/prfamily.htm. 
33 Kathryn Wilkinson, “Hegel, The Sacrifice of Personality and Marriage” (PhD diss., University 
of Sheffield, 2006). For a more detailed discussion of this sacrifice, see ibid., 111-162. 

34 Joan B. Landes, “Hegel’s Conception of the Family,” Polity 14, no. 1 (1981): 5. 
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world.”* In his work Philosophy of Right (1820), he nevertheless points to prob- 
lems of legal contracts in their relation to marriage: “[T]hough marriage begins 
in contract, it is precisely a contract to transcend the standpoint of contract, the 
standpoint from which persons are regarded in their individuality as self-subsis- 
tent units.”** Hegel therefore shows some ambivalence in his elaborations about 
marriage, as this relationship tends to “transcends the standpoint from which 
man and wife are deemed to have property in each other, especially in one an- 
other’s sexual faculties.”*” The described ambivalence expressed about the na- 
ture of marriage in Hegel’s writings consequently points to the discourses of 
his time and provided what German-American scholar Rudolf J. Siebert called 
“[t]he Origin of Subjective Freedom.”** Regardless of this origin, Hegel continued 
to consider women and men to be different with regard to their nature. In his 
Philosophy of Right, Hegel argued the following: 


Women are capable of education, but they are not made for activities which demand a uni- 
versal faculty such as the more advanced sciences, philosophy, and certain forms of artistic 
production. Women may have happy ideas, taste, and elegance, but they cannot attain to 
the ideal. The difference between men and women is like that between animals and plants. 
Men correspond to animals while women correspond to plants because their development 
is more placid and the principle that underlies it is the rather vague unity of feeling. When 
women hold the helm of government, the state is at once in jeopardy, because women reg- 
ulate their actions not by the demands of universality but by arbitrary inclinations and 
opinions. Women are educated — who knows how? - as it were by breathing in ideas, by 
living rather than by acquiring knowledge. The status of manhood, on the other hand, is 
attained only by the stress of thought and much technical exertion.” 


Although Hegel’s works and thoughts are still important today and kept their ac- 
tuality in many regards,*” these views are nevertheless now outdated. However, 
they show how marriage and the role of the two sexes within it were perceived in 
the first third of the 19th century. 

Beyond the philosophical level of marriage discourses, the relationships 
themselves and the motives to engage in them were and still are very often relat- 


35 Ibid., 6. 

36 Cited in ibid., 8. 

37 Ibid., 10. 

38 Rudolf J. Siebert, Hegel’s Concept of Marriage and Family: The Origin of Subjective Freedom 
(Washington, DC: University Press of America, 1979). 

39 Cited in Landes, “Hegel’s Conception of the Family,” 22. 

40 As exemplars, see, among others, Marina F. Bykova and Kenneth R. Westphal, eds. The Pal- 
grave Hegel Handbook (Cham: Palgrave, 2020); Slavoj Zizek, Hegel im verdrahteten Gehirn, trans. 
Frank Born (Frankfurt am Main: Fischer, 2020). 
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ed to the “main economic behaviors of workers and consumers.”** American 
economist Shoshana Grossbard therefore correctly emphasizes that multiple 
questions and the way marriage might relate to them or provide specific answers 
determines the human decision to legally bond with another: “How much people 
work, how much they earn, what kind of work they engage in is partially moti- 
vated by their marriage goals and commitments.”*? That especially working-class 
women were driven into marriage by their exploitative working conditions, just 
to be exploited as mothers and workers once fulfilling their role as wives, was 
criticized early on by leading figures of the socialist and workers” movements. 


Marriage Roles and Social Questions 


The German Social Democrat August Bebel (1840 - 1913) emphasized the capital- 
ist nature of marriage in his work Woman and Socialism (1879). He argues that 
“[mJonogamic marriage as has been sufficiently shown, is the outcome of the 
system of gain and property that has been established by bourgeois society, 
and therefore undoubtedly forms one of its basic principles.”** In this important 
work, Bebel outlined that “marriage, which depends upon the bourgeois system 
of property, is a more or less forced relation, having many disadvantages, and 
frequently fulfilling its purpose only insufficiently or not at all.”“° These consid- 
erations were essential for the re-evaluation of marriage in the late 19th century, 
and many feminists who also shared a political identity of the left would empha- 
size this issue as part of the larger “woman question” that they increasingly con- 
nected with a female view on the ongoing class struggle.** Another important 
representative of the political left who similarly emphasized the problems related 
to marriage as a form of exploitation was Friedrich Engels (1820 -1895).* In his 


41 Shoshana Grossbard, The Marriage Motive: A Price Theory of Marriage (New York: Springer, 
2015), 5. 

42 Ibid. 

43 August Bebel, Woman and Socialism (New York: Socialist Literature Co., 1910 [1879]), ac- 
cessed March 4, 2021, https://www.marxists.org/archive/bebel/1879/woman-socialism/index. 
htm. 

44 Ibid., chap. VIII. 

45 Ibid. 

46 For a more detailed discussion of this connection, see Vincent Streichhahn and Frank Jacob, 
eds., Geschlecht und Klassenkampf: Die “Frauenfrage” aus deutscher und internationaler Perspek- 
tive im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Berlin: Metropol, 2020). 

47 On Engels's position toward and his role in the debate of the “woman question” during the 
19th century, see Vincent Streichhahn, “Friedrich Engels: From the “Woman Question’ to Social 
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work The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State (1884), Engels char- 
acterized marital relationships as follows: 


Monogamous marriage was a great historical step forward; nevertheless, together with slav- 
ery and private wealth, it opens the period that has lasted until today in which every step 
forward is also relatively a step backward, in which prosperity and development for some is 
won through the misery and frustration of others. It is the cellular form of civilized society, 
in which the nature of the oppositions and contradictions fully active in that society can be 
already studied. ... But a second contradiction thus develops within monogamous marriage 
itself. At the side of the husband who embellishes his existence with hetaerism stands the 
neglected wife. And one cannot have one side of this contradiction without the other, any 
more than a man has a whole apple in his hand after eating half. But that seems to have 
been the husbands’ notion, until their wives taught them better. With monogamous mar- 
riage, two constant social types, unknown hitherto, make their appearance on the scene — 
the wife’s attendant lover and the cuckold husband. The husbands had won the victory 
over the wives, but the vanquished magnanimously provided the crown. Together with mo- 
nogamous marriage and hetaerism, adultery became an unavoidable social institution — 
denounced, severely penalized, but impossible to suppress.** 


Many women and men would eventually share such views and criticize marriage 
as a form of patriarchic exploitation and suppression. Although they had been 
contested by men as well, both of these elements were particularly harsh for 
the women who got married, or as British historian Philippa Levine expressed it: 


Marriage, for the nineteenth-century woman, was perhaps the single most profound and 
far-reaching institution that would affect the course of her life. For the woman who did 
not marry, whether by choice or by chance, spinsterhood marked her as one of society’s 
unfortunates, cast aside from the common lot of the sex. For the woman who did enter wed- 
lock, marriage spelled, simultaneously, a loss of freedom in both political and financial 
matters, perhaps domestic drudgery and frequent pregnancy, but undoubtedly a clear ele- 
vation in social status.” 


Marriage expressed power over many women's lives, as, to quote Levine once 
more, “[ilt was undoubtedly one of the major agencies of socialization to 


Reproduction Theory,” in Engels @ 200: Reading Friedrich Engels in the 21st Century, ed. Frank 
Jacob (Marburg: Büchner, 2020), 235-270. 

48 Friedrich Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums und des Staats (Hottingen- 
Zurich: Verlag der Schweizerischen Volksbuchhandlung, 1884). English text taken from https: // 
www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1884/origin-family/ch02d.htm, accessed March 4, 2021. 
49 Philippa Levine, “So Few Prizes and So Many Blanks’: Marriage and Feminism in Later 
Nineteenth Century England,” Journal of British Studies 28, no. 2 (1989): 150. Although Levine 
focused her evaluation on Victorian England, it can be applied for women in other national con- 
texts of the 19th century as well. 
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which women were exposed; the pressures it imposed were enormously persua- 
sive and difficult to resist.”°° The contestation of marriage by women during the 
19th century was nevertheless taking place and consequently one of the ele- 
ments that would stimulate the genesis of the “First Wave” feminists in many na- 
tional contexts.” 

During the 19th century, the discourses about marriage intensified, especial- 
ly since they “were really about who should be included as full citizens in the 
polity” and represented a stronger demand by women to be treated equally. 
This also involved the debate about the legal right to divorce. In the 18th century, 
in his posthumously published work The History of the Pleas of the Crown (1736), 
the influential English barrister and judge Sir Matthew Hale (1609 - 1676) empha- 
sized the right of men in marital relations by arguing that husbands cannot be 
considered guilty for “a rape committed by himself upon his lawful wife, for 
by their mutual matrimonial consent and contract the wife hath given herself 
in this kind unto her husband which she cannot retract.”%% Divorce, which had 
long not been an option for women at all”* and controlled exclusively by the 
Church, was secularized during the 19th century, although “[t]he grounds 
upon which divorce could be granted were different for men and women (the in- 
famous divorce double standard).”” Step by step, and in accordance with other 
rights women began to demand,** “married women had won a number of impor- 
tant rights in relation to the ownership of property and the right to leave a mar- 
riage.”? 


50 Ibid. 

51 Olive Banks, Becoming a Feminist: The Social Origins of “First Wave” Feminism (Brighton: 
Wheatsheaf Books, 1986); Valerie Sanders, “First Wave Feminism,” in The Routledge Companion 
to Feminism and Postfeminism, 2nd ed., ed. Sarah Gamble (London: Routledge, 2001), 15-24. 
52 Josephson, “Citizenship,” 270. 

53 Matthew Hale, History of the Pleas of the Crown 1736, vol. 1, ed. Peter R. Glazebrook (London: 
Professional Books, 1971), 629, cited in Grossi, Looking for Love, 20. In Germany, to name just one 
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The 20th Century and the Struggle for Equality 


Once the “First Wavers” had begun their quest for more political and social 
equality, it was the 20th century that witnessed substantial changes. Marriage 
and its image as such seemed to have reached a crisis around 1900% and, as 
Austrian historian Christa Putz emphasized, “[ilt could not be overlooked that 
the zeal of sex researchers was also driven by a larger social problem. Around 
1900 it is a question of ‘saving’ marriage or at least making its crises managea- 
ble.””” The traditional relationship between man and woman was supposed to 
face a general crisis, as represented by “[t]he legal disadvantage of women in 
marriage, the increase in the divorce rate, the decline in marital births and the 
failure of romantic ideals in practice.”% This was also related to the change of 
the considerations about marriage, love, and sex.* Especially sexual passion 
as part of a marital relationship was debated as well, and in the early 1900s, 
guide books, reflecting feminist demands, “no longer teach spouses how to 
curb their lust and, if possible, subordinate it to conception, but how it could 
succeed in igniting passion and maintaining it permanently. It is downright pre- 
scribed for the couple to realize themselves sexually in marriage.” 

Marital relations and how they could be emotionally, socially, and politically 
reframed were also a subject in literary works that began to focus on such rela- 
tionships. “New Woman fiction” challenged traditional images of women in lit- 
erature, and the new female heroines that were presented also struggled with ex- 
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istent marital norms.“ Literature studies scholar Seving Elaman identified a 
“juxtaposition of a multiplicity of conflicting voices on the New Woman ques- 
tion” in the early 20th century, “particularly as these are expressed in the her- 
oines’ inner dilemmas and conflicts and around the issues of marriage, divorce 
and sexuality.”% Elaman further emphasized that “[t]he New Woman was one of 
the most dramatic symbols of the crisis of gender relations that occurred during 
the fin-de-siécle period in a number of societies. Her image was first brought to 
public attention worldwide in the 1890s as she became a subject of discussion 
and controversy in magazines, periodicals and newspapers.”‘ Dichotomic gen- 
der norms, including the ones related to emotions” or the female capacity with 
regard to work, were more and more contested, especially by transnational 
events like the First World War that challenged not only political systems and 
social orders but also the existent gender roles,” including traditional consid- 
erations about marriage.”° 

The First World War nevertheless also laid the ground for a hyper-masculin- 
ity” that would determine a reversed course against the emancipatory efforts 
that had been achieved so far.” The interwar period as well as the Second 
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World War proved to be disastrous for the emancipatory course of the feminist 
movements around the globe, and as legal scholar Mary Becker emphasizes, 


Human beings, whether men, women, or children, do not flourish when hyper-masculinity 
is glorified and traditionally feminine qualities (such as care, caretaking, and valuing rela- 
tionships) are denigrated. Nor do human beings flourish when all males are pressured to 
adopt hypermasculine attributes and repress feminine ones, and all females are pressured 
to adopt traditionally feminine attributes and repress masculine ones.” 


Regardless of such setbacks, feminists, like the sociologist Jessie Bernard (1903 — 
1996) in her work The Future of Marriage (1972), argued that the future of mar- 
ital relationships would rely upon its re-definition to match female demands for 
a more equal and emancipated form of marriage. Bernard highlighted the contin- 
uation of two different forms or norms of marriage: a female one and a male 
one.” This double standard could cause trouble for the patriarchy, especially 
“when women in traditional marriages assume a feminist identity, they and 
their relational expectations change a great deal but their husbands have little 
interest in changing their beliefs and behaviors,””* expressing their unease 
with an emancipated form of relationship that would challenge their ruling po- 
sition. Feminists have consequently pointed to the exploitative and repressive as- 
pects of marriage, which functioned rather as a means of patriarchic suppression 
than the fulfillment of romantic ideals. 

In addition, the pressure of marital relations on wives is manifold: “Women 
are the marital partners responsible for a family’s emotional intimacy, for adapt- 
ing their sexual desires to their husbands’, for monitoring the relationship and 
resolving conflict from a subordinate position, and for being as independent 
as possible without threatening their husbands’ status.””” While women began 
to struggle for a better form of marriage, conservative forces, especially male 
elites, were not willing to change the existent patriarchic norms.” Since the 
1990s and early 2000s, the LGBTQ+ community has also demanded changes 
with regard to the traditional concepts of marriage.”? Next to the public debate 
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about same-sex marriage, there were legal implications that were hotly debated, 
especially in the United States: 


Marriage is an institution that many people view as the ultimate commitment between two 
partners, but it is also a legal institution that confers rights and protections. That is why for 
most of American history, same-sex partners had been denied something far greater than a 
piece of paper when they were turned away from their attempts to receive a marriage li- 
cense. To be denied marriage also meant to be denied protections that included the right 
to exist as a family unit, the right to make legal decisions as a parent or spouse, and the 
right to self-govern one’s family in a way that is agreeable to the law.* 


Naturally, and not only in the United States, the debates about marriage and the 
changes achieved,** in relation to its nature and form as well as its meanings and 
implications, were continued in the late 20th and early 21st centuries and present 
an ongoing process that is unlikely to stop soon,* as societies are leading fierce 
debates about gender norms at the moment, especially with regard to the use of 
an appropriate gendered language.* 


Marriage in the 21st Century 


A new approach toward marriage is already being expressed by a new genera- 
tion, i.e. the millennials. According to American scholar Brian J. Willoughby, 


millennials are approaching marriage with more hesitation and caution than ever before, 
even if it appears to bring happiness and fulfillment. Marriage, once the clear front-runner 
when it came to romantic unions, has now come under fire. There are numerous potential 
hypotheses as to why marriage may have lost its beneficial luster in the last few decades. 
For our purposes, however, we will focus on perhaps the most lingering yet important po- 
tential cause of this shift: that millennials have changed what marriage means and how it 
works.** 
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Considering the historical discourses about marriage, this means that there is 
another and currently evolving “growing tension between the ideal of marriage 
held in the past and the new approach to marriage.”® This tension is created 
“between one's personal ambitions and goals and the marital relationship's 
needs and goals”** and in a way repeats earlier negotiations between those par- 
ties who engage in martial relations to secure the best possible but first and fore- 
most equal outcome of such an engagement. What if an essential precondition 
for such an achievement is the end of toxic patriarchy with regard to marriage? 

The question of the ideal marriage is interesting not just for the intellectuals 
who reflect on it, nor for the state as the organizing institution for marriages, but 
for all human beings who are interested in a better, i.e. more equal, society.*” 
This also opens the question of whether marriages are needed at all for a future 
society, although marriage is not at its end yet because it is still a strong aspect of 
our value system, maybe because human beings still want to rely upon romantic 
images that are often too far away from the repressive and exploitative realities 
of marriage. Some works on marriage also point out the “beneficial effects of 
marriage” that can exist: “Married people are generally healthier; they live lon- 
ger, earn more, have better mental health and better sex lives, and are happier 
than their unmarried counterparts. Further, married individuals have lower 
rates of suicide, fatal accidents, acute and chronic illnesses, alcoholism, and de- 
pression than other people.” However, it must be emphasized that it is the 
quality and equality of the marital relationship that guarantees these advantag- 
es, not marriage per se. At the same time, as American sociologist Steven L. Nock 
pointed out, the advantages as such were quite unequal for women and men: 
“Even though marriage contributes to the well-being of both men and women, 
husbands are the greater beneficiaries. Men reap greater gains than women for 
virtually every outcome affected by marriage. When women benefit from mar- 
riage, it is because they are in a satisfying relationship; but men appear much 
less sensitive to the quality of their marriages and gain by simply being mar- 
ried.”®? Nock therefore clearly pointed to the gender gap within marital relations: 
“Marriage itself improves men's lives; the quality of the marriage affects women's 
lives.” This also leads to different gender experiences in relation to marriage, 
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which, of course, must also be considered when taking a look at historical mar- 
riage discourses. Women have a reason to challenge the marriage norms of their 
times, as they were rarely considered equal partners within such relationships. 
They were systematically put at a disadvantage, one that was legally sanctioned 
to allow husbands to rule, exploit, and abuse their wives. Without any doubt, as 
Renata Grossi correctly outlined, “the most decisive of the institution's meanings 
comes from the fact that it entrenched the dominance of the male/husband, 
and the complete subordination of the female/wife.”?! Historically, marriage 
meant “in fact a ‘civil death’ for women, who were treated like children, idiots, 
criminals and even slaves.”” One can consequently only agree with Lawrence 
Stone’s dictum that it was, next to economic necessities, only the “skillful resis- 
tance of many wives and the compassion and goodwill of many husbands”®? that 
kept marriage, especially as a romantic ideal, alive over time. 

Whatever the future of marriage and the discourses about it will be, it is es- 
sential to abolish its patriarchic nature. For far too long, marriage has continued 
to reproduce patriarchic norms,” and the generations of the 21st century will 
have to end this inequality. As “[m]ost men are aware of women’s second shift 
and its unfairness, but are uninterested in change,”® it is important that the ne- 
cessity for change is acknowledged and accepted by a majority of men as well to 
support, and not in a patronizing way, the establishment of further gender equal- 
ity, especially with regard to marriage. This also means that feminists need to be 
fully supported by other political movements, especially from the left, which had 
failed to do so in the past, particularly since “there is ample evidence of the 
persistence of sexual violence, gendered discrimination and hostility to femi- 
nism across sites of left politics, old and new.”” The image of modern marriage 
is at the same time too closely related to stereotypes that have remained uncon- 
tested for too long and abused by patriarchic elites around the globe. Becker, in 
this regard, makes it clear that it is important to contest such images and be- 
lieves that 
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[bJecause patriarchy rests on the belief that women and men are essentially different, pat- 
riarchy values and rewards women and men for conforming to gender stereotypes. For ex- 
ample, in custody disputes, many courts consider economic stability as a reason for award- 
ing custody to the father, who has been the primary breadwinner throughout the marriage. 
In contrast, mothers who have worked for wages throughout the marriage, most of whom 
have also been primary caretakers of the children, often lose custody because they work 
outside the home. It is important to break the link between sex and valuation.” 


As mentioned before, it is therefore important to discuss what marriage actually 
is, and if it continues in the future, what it should look like and what it should 
stand for. The present anthology in this regard provides some examples from his- 
tory and literature to show the manifold forms of marriage discourses that have 
been witnessed in the past. 


The Contributions 


The editors hope that the contributions will stimulate further and necessary de- 
bates about marriage, no matter if they are related to its institutional and legal 
aspects or to romantic aspects of an equal union between lovers, regardless of 
their self-declared and self-expressed gender norms. 

The first section of this volume begins with some reflections about marriage 
discourses with regard to law and politics. Depending on its historical and geo- 
graphical context, the understanding of marriage could be quite different from 
our modern day considerations. The contributions in the initial part of the vol- 
ume will therefore show, that marriage was for centuries a political or legal as- 
pect of human life, but nothing related to romance of human emotions at all. Sa- 
bine Miiller provides a detailed survey and analysis of the roles of marriage in 
ancient societies, namely the Persian, Greek, and Roman ones. She shows that 
marriage has rather been considered a political institution and that it was an ex- 
pression of alliances, lineage, and legitimization and not related to any romantic 
images that would later become attached to it by socially constructed narratives. 
That marriage was rather related to the public order and the display of gender 
roles followed ideas of order and rule is then discussed by Mariela Fargas Peñar- 
rocha in her chapter on marriage discourses in early modern Spain. As in antiq- 
uity, the determination of what marriage was supposed to mean for the public 
and private order continued to be stipulated by men, securing the rule of the pat- 
riarchy. How First Wave feminists would later challenge these traditional struc- 
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tures is discussed by Marion Rówekamp, who shows how women contested ex- 
istent legal norms in relation to marriage in Imperial Germany and the Weimar 
Republic. The section as a whole therefore gives a first impression of how legal 
aspects of marriage were established, which purposes they served, and what ef- 
forts it took to change them. 

The second section takes a closer look at some critics of social norms in re- 
lation to marriage during the latter part of the “long” 19th century.” Scientists 
and political activists alike questioned the existent gender relations in the late 
1800s and began to actively demand a change, based on their theoretical consid- 
erations as well as practical experiences. Vincent Streichhahn opens the section 
and takes a closer look at the German sociologist Robert Michels (1876-1936) 
and his Sexual Ethics. Streichhahn locates the latter between the women’s 
movement during the German imperial period and social democracy, showing 
that marriage discourses politically overlapped and found supporters or stimu- 
lated debates in different spheres in the early 1900s. Frank Jacob's analysis of 
Emma Goldman’s (1869 -1940) anarcha-feminist views on marriage and sexual 
liberation further highlights the amalgamation of early or proto-feminist posi- 
tions with the political ideas of class struggle during the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, in which women who represented the broad spectrum of the po- 
litical left also acted as agents for gender equality, especially with regard to the 
further advancement of marriage as a truly equal form of relationship. Jowan A. 
Mohammed's chapter on Mary Hunter Austin (1868-1934) and her struggle 
against patriarchic norms, especially with regard to the marital relations of 
women in her times, shows that while this struggle was a political one, it was 
also expressed in literary works. Like Goldman, Austin reflected on marriage ac- 
cording to her personal experiences, but at the same time in their literary or po- 
litical writings made clear statements for more gender equality. Mohammed with 
her analysis thereby bridges the second and the last sections of the present vol- 
ume. 

In the final part, Jamie Christopher Callison, Jessica Allen Hanssen, and Mar- 
garet Stetz provide chapters on literary discourses about marriage that show how 
authors dealt with marriage from the late 19th to the early 21st century and in 
which ways they used their texts as a way to stimulate and sometimes provoke 
their readers” thoughts about marriage and what it stood for. The single cobtribu- 
tions consequently show in what way the literary texts in specific time periods 
can be read and positioned with regard to their respective take on marriage as 
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an important social issue. After a discussion of marriage discourses in interwar 
Britain based on the poetry of the American writer H.D., i.e. Hilda Doolittle 
(1886 - 1961), in which Callison provides a close reading of the motifs of internal 
transformation and personal sacrifice, Allen Hanssen analyzes The Age of Inno- 
cence, the 1920 novel by Edith Wharton (1862-1937). Last but not least, Stetz 
shows how marriage-related images were combined with feminism and fashion 
in Ilene Beckerman’s novel Love, Loss and What I Wore (1995) and the play of the 
same name written by Nora and Delia Ephron (2008). 

What all the chapters provide is a glimpse into the long history of marriage 
discourses which, in their totality, paved the way to the 21st-century concept of 
marital relationships. This concept will be sure to stimulate further discourses 
and debates, especially since each generation has to redefine the existent social 
norms to adequately adjust them to its own necessities and demands. The editors 
hope that these discourses will contribute to a future form of marriage that is 
truly equal and might thereby also gain more accuracy in regards to the romantic 
images related to it. 
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2 Political Marriage in Antiquity 


Introduction 


According to an ancient description of a kind of utopian society, located in the 
realm of the Indian ruler Sopeithes (4" century BC) west of the Hydaspes (Jhe- 
lum), physical qualities counted the most: “So they plan their marriages without 
regard to dower or any other consideration, but consider only beauty and phys- 
ical excellence.”* This image of an “ideal” society is thought to originate from a 
Greek writer of the 4th century BC: Onesikritos (ca. early 4" century BC - ca. late 
4 century/early 3“ century BC), an admiral of Alexander III of Macedonia (356 - 
323 BC).? Onesikritos and his co-members of the Greek and Macedonian elites 
will have perceived the local marriage patterns in Sopeithes’ realm as very re- 
mote from their own practices, even as an inversion. In their view, it was another 
element of the literary tales about India as an alter orbis at the edge of the world 
imagined as a land of marvels, strange peoples, and peculiar customs such as 
this marriage practice. 

Throughout antiquity, marriage in leading circles was a matter of politics 
and social and/or economic status, not of beauty of body or soul or of love 
and affection.? Marriage was crucial to the establishment, consolidation, and ex- 


1 Diod. 17.91.6-7. Trans. C. Bradford Welles. Also see Curt. 9.1.26 -27; Strab. 15.1.30. 

2 Onesikritos, BNJ 134 F 21. 

3 On ancient marriage policy (a) of early Greek tyrants: Loretana De Libero, Die archaische Tyr- 
annis (Stuttgart: Steiner, 1996), 393, 405-406; (b) in the Persian royal house: Maria Brosius, 
Women in Ancient Persia (559-331 B.C.) (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 35-82, 189 - 
190; (c) in Classical Athens: Cheryl A. Cox, Household Interests: Property, Marriage Strategies, 
and Family Dynamics in Ancient Athens (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1998); Elke Hart- 
mann, “Heirat und Biirgerstatus in Athen,” in Frauenwelten in der Antike: Geschlechterordnung 
und weibliche Lebenspraxis, eds. Thomas Spath and Beate Wagner-Hasel (Stuttgart/Weimar: Met- 
zler, 2000), 16-31; (d) in Argead Macedonia: Elizabeth D. Carney, “Marriage Policy,” in Lexicon 
of Argead Makedonia, eds. Waldemar Heckel, Johannes Heinrichs, Sabine Miiller and Frances 
Pownall (Berlin: Frank & Timme, 2020), 331-335; (e) in Hellenistic times: Jakob Seibert, Histori- 
sche Beiträge zu den dynastischen Verbindungen in hellenistischer Zeit (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1967); 
Daniel Ogden, Polygamy, Prostitutes and Death: The Hellenistic Dynasties (London: Duckworth, 
1999); Sheila Ager, “Symbol and Ceremony: Royal Weddings in the Hellenistic Age,” in The Hel- 
lenistic Court, eds. Andrew Erskine, Lloyd Llewellyn-Jones, and Shane Wallace (Swansea: The 
Classical Press of Wales, 2017), 165-188; (f) in Rome: Christiane Kunst, “Eheallianzen und 
Ehealltag in Rom,” in Frauenwelten in der Antike: Geschlechterordnung und weibliche Leben- 
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pansion of socio-political networks. Hence, potential spouses were chosen in ac- 
cordance with politically useful factors: their families” political standing and in- 
fluence, wealth and possessions, and symbolic capital such as reputation, 
wealth, interpersonal connections, and genealogical prestige. Marriages were ei- 
ther matters of alliances or means of access to and control of wealth, privileges, 
political influence, heritage, or sources of legitimacy. 

The parties involved may or may not have had long-term goals in mind. How- 
ever, a marital bond was essentially a matter of political usefulness at the mo- 
ment of the marriage. Its value depended on situational, changeable power con- 
stellations and could fade away when the tides of politics turned. Thus, some 
political marriages could remain important and endure till death, whereas others 
were ephemeral and substituted by new, more profitable marriages. In general, 
both parties involved in a political marriage expected to profit the most from it in 
the situation when it was planned. 

This paper analyzes different examples of political marriage in antiquity and 
discusses their aims and motivations. After some general remarks about the var- 
ious reasons for political marriages that can be found in the extant evidence, 
selected examples from ancient Persia, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome will be 
discussed. These cases illustrate the most frequent motivations and circumstan- 
ces of political marriages in antiquity: seizure of power, war, conquest, pacifica- 
tion, legitimization, and consolidation. Thereby, the categories can overlap. Due 
to the limited nature of our extant evidence, the focus of the paper is necessarily 
on ancient leading circles, especially ruling houses; our sources, in particular 
the literary ones, tend to focus on male members of the elites and to mention 
their wives (and the reason for the marriages) only en passant. 


Some General Remarks on Marriage Patterns, 
Aims, and Motivations 


Political marriages in ancient leading circles served various ends that can be 
categorized according to matters of alliance, control, legitimization, heritage, 


spraxis, eds. Thomas Spáth and Beate Wagner-Hasel (Stuttgart/Weimar: Metzler, 2000), 32-52; 
Francesca Cenerini, Dive e donne. Mogli, madri, figlie e sorelle degli imperatori romani da Augus- 
tus a Commodo (Imola: Angeli Editore, 2009); Francesca Cenerini, “Il matrimonio con un’Augus- 
ta: forma di legittimazione?” in Femmes influentes dans le monde hellénistique et à Rome, II 
siècle avant J.-C. — I” siècle après J.-C., eds. Anne Bielman Sánchez, Isabelle Cogitore and 
Anne Kolb (Grenoble: UGA Editions, 2016), 119-142. 
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and finances. Often, these categories do not exclude each other but overlap. On 
the basis of the extant evidence, one can make some generalizations about an- 
cient political marriages and discern the following reasons divided into the cat- 
egories of diplomacy, social advancement, financial advancement, legitimiza- 
tion, and familial politics. 

a) Diplomacy: 

- to prepare a new alliance, 

- to revive, intensify, or cement existing alliances, 

- to solve a conflict or end a war/initiate peace, 

- to win allies against a common enemy, 

- to counter a military threat, 

- to pacify a conquered region/defeated family or ethnic group, 

- to integrate oneself into a family/elite/ethnic group, 

b) Social advancement: 

- to expand one's political influence and/or social prestige, 

— to inscribe oneself in the spouse’s genealogy, 

— to increase the number of one’s followers, 

- to take control over a family, its possessions, privileges, followers, and 
claims, 

— to ensure the loyalty and gratefulness of the members of the spouse’s 
family, 

- to prevent rivals from marrying into a specific family and lay claims to 
their possessions, privileges, followers, and claims and thus surpass 
them, 

c) Financial advancement: 

— to inherit wealth and solve one’s financial problems and control sources 
of wealth, 

— to keep property within a certain circle and prevent heritage from being 
split, 

d) Legitimization: 

- to justify one’s political, social, and/or economic position, 

- to reproduce legitimate heirs and provide them with a promising future, 
e) Familial politics: 

- to tie a specific member of the spouse’s family closer to oneself, 

— to take care of an otherwise unprotected female member of a family who 
lacks male relatives. 


Most of the marriages about which we have information in our ancient literary 
sources seemed to function as marriage alliances. They were understood to es- 
tablish or confirm philia relationships that were regarded as reciprocal. In con- 
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sequence, in ancient leading circles, it was not love and marriage but alliance 
and marriage that went together like a horse and carriage. 

Polygamy, practiced as a royal privilege in some ancient dynasties (i.e., 
Egypt, Persia, Parthia, Argead Macedonia), was a strategy to increase the num- 
ber of marriage alliances (as well as to secure a sufficient number of candidates 
for the succession and distinguish the polygamous rulers from their leading cir- 
cles).* However, in the eyes of monogamous Greek and Roman writers who tend- 
ed to misunderstand the motivation of polygamous marriage policy, polygamy 
was perceived as an indicator of cultural difference.” While not universally 
seen as a symptom of decadence, it could occasionally be misjudged as a symp- 
tom of the rulers’ lack of moderation and loss of morals.° In fact, royal polygamy 
was often a sign of the respective ruler’s territorial expansion, wide-spanning 
networks, and diplomatic efforts. Of course, polygamy was not always but at 
least occasionally proof of a capable and well-connected politician. 

Another marriage strategy often practiced as a royal prerogative in ancient 
dynasties (Egypt, Persia, Ptolemies, Seleucids, Hellenistic Pontos) was endoga- 
my, next-of-kin marriage in its different forms.’ Endogamy served to the end of 
the restriction of political influence, privilege, and property within a specific cir- 
cle, status group, or family.® Practiced in royal houses, it could contribute to dy- 


4 Brosius, Women, 35; Sabine Miiller, Das hellenistische Kónigspaar in der medialen Reprásenta- 
tion: Ptolemaios II. und Arsinoé II. (Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2009), 21. 

5 Dominique Lenfant, “Polygamy in Greek Views of the Persians,” Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Studies 59 (2019): 15-37. 

6 For instance, Plut. Demetr. 14.2-3; Ath. 13.557d; Plut. Artax. 23. Also see Brosius, Women, 35; 
Irene Madreiter, Stereotypisierung — Idealisierung — Indifferenz: Formen der Auseinandersetzung 
mit dem Achaimeniden-Reich in der griechischen Persika-Literatur (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
2012), 92-93, 144-145, 161. 

7 Paul John Frandsen, Incestuous and Close-Kin Marriage in Ancient Egypt and Persia: An Exami- 
nation of the Evidence (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2009); Sabine Miiller, “Endog- 
amy,” in The Encyclopedia of Ancient History, eds. Roger S. Bagnall, Kai Brodersen, Craige B. 
Champion, Andrew Erskine and Sabine R. Hiibner (Oxford: Blackwell, 2013), accessed Janu- 
ary 11, 2020, https://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/10.1002/9781444338386.wbeah22094; Sheila 
Ager, “Royal Brother-Sister Marriage, Ptolemaic and Otherwise,” in The Routledge Companion 
to Women and Monarchy in the Ancient Mediterranean World, eds. Elizabeth D. Carney and Sa- 
bine Müller (London/New York: Routledge, 2020), 346-358. As for Argead Macedonia, it has 
been suggested that some Argead rulers married their predecessors’ widows, often their own 
step-mothers, as tokens of legitimacy (Ogden, Polygamy, xix — xxi, 8-9). However, such a pattern 
of “step-mother marriages” is based on scholarly reconstruction of gaps of knowledge. In fact, 
there is no reliable proof that such a marriage pattern existed in the Argead house. 

8 In Classical Athens, endogamy was part of heirship strategies to prevent the fragmentation of 
a family estate and the flow of political power out of an oikos: Cherly A. Cox, Household Inter- 
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nastic loyalty and avoid the risk of political entanglement produced by exogamy: 
any foreign political actor was denied the chance to lay claim to the throne 
through exogamous marriage. 

As for the role of the bride, in the Persian, Graeco-Macedonian, and Roman 
worlds, it was the head of the respective house, thus usually her father (and in 
case of his death, her brother), who arranged the marriage.? In scholarly works, 
not at least due to the scarcity of ancient evidence, there is a focus on women 
from royal houses in marriage alliances. Recent studies of royal women have 
shown that contrary to the traditional assumption, they were not always or nec- 
essarily passive pawns or merely tokens in an alliance. Some of them could act 
as agents of their dynasty and/or natal house, which they continued to repre- 
sent, and play a role in diplomacy, representation, patronage, legitimization, 
succession policy, religious cult, or euergetism.*” 


Marriage and Political Rise 


Archaic Athens is the setting of a prime early example of a marriage alliance 
for the sake of political control. The source is one of the most important ancient 
historiographers, Herodotos, the “father of history” (ca. 490/80 -420s BC).* In 
the mid-6th century BC, an age in Greek history when tyranny as a constitution 
was in bloom, Athens was also governed by a tyrant, Peisistratos (ca. early 
6% century-ca. 520s BC). However, his opponents Lykourgos and Megakles, 


ests: Property, Marriage Strategies, and Family Dynamics in Ancient Athens (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1998), 132-136. 

9 Brosius, Women, 35-82; Hartmann, “Heirat,” 17; Helen King, “Bound to Bleed. Artemis and 
Greek Women,” in Sexuality and Gender in the Classical World. Readings and Sources, ed. 
Laura McClure (Oxford: Blackwell, 2002), 79; Carney, “Marriage Policy,” 334. 

10 Elizabeth D. Carney and Sabine Miiller, “Introduction to Thinking about Women and Monar- 
chy in the Ancient World,” in The Routledge Companion to Women and Monarchy in the Ancient 
Mediterranean World, eds. Elizabeth D. Carney and Sabine Miiller (London, New York: Rout- 
ledge, 2020), 3-7. Carney, “Marriage Policy,” 334. On the traditional view, see Ogden, Polygamy, 
155. 

11 Cic. leg. 1.5. 

12 On Peisistratos, see Helmut Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen (Miinchen: Beck, 1967), I, 
47-63; II, 543-55; Brian M. Lavelle, “The Compleat Angler: Observations on the Rise of Peisis- 
tratos in Herodotos (1.59 - 64),” Classical Quarterly 41, no. 2 (1991): 317-324; De Libero, Tyrannis, 
41-134; Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg, “The Tyranny of Peisistratos,” in Peisistratos and the Tyr- 
anny: A Reappraisal of the Evidence, ed. Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg (Leiden/Boston: Brill, 
2000), 1-15; Brian M. Lavelle, Fame, Money, and Power: The Rise of Peisistratos and ‘Democratic’ 
Tyranny at Athens (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2005), 66-115. 
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a member of the noble Alkmeonidai (from which the famous politician Perikles 
(ca. 490s—429 BC) would descend), allied against him and expelled him from the 
city in ca. 561/60 or 560/59 BC." Shortly after, Megakles fell out with Lykourgos 
and reconciled with Peisistratos: “Megakles made proposals to Peisistratos ask- 
ing if he were willing to marry his daughter and regain the tyranny on that con- 
dition.” Peisistratos agreed, established his second tyranny in Athens with 
Megakles’ help (in ca. 557/56 or 556/55 BC), and married the latter’s daughter. 
It was his third marriage. Herodotos terms their arrangement homologie (Ouohko- 
yin),” the Ionian form of homologia (Ouokoyia), “agreement.” It is clear that Pei- 
sistratos’ profit was his re-establishment in power. However, the politician Mega- 
kles was not content with being only Peisistratos’ steppingstone. Apparently, he 
expected Peisistratos to grant the Alkmeonidai a future share in power: he want- 
ed his male grandchildren, the future offspring of his daughter and Peisistratos, 
to succeed the latter as tyrants.** Such a prospect would also have increased 
Megakles’ own standing in Athens. If this was part of the óuoAoyia, it would 
have meant a complete change of Peisistratos’ own ideas about succession pol- 
icy, as Herodotos makes clear: “But since he had sons who were already young 
men and the Alkmeonidai were said to be accursed, he did not want to have chil- 
dren by his new bride and therefore had intercourse with her ou kata nomon (ov 
kata vópov [not in accordance with the rule/custom]).””” 

The phrase où kata vönov in the sense of avoiding the bride getting preg- 
nant reflects that, according to the Greek view, procreation was of course a 
major aim of marriage to the end of ensuring the continuation of the house 
and thus was the “customary way” of being together with one’s wife.'* When 
he discovered that he had been tricked by Peisistratos, an insulted Megakles al- 


13 Hat. 1.60.1. Also see Berve, Tyrannis, I, 48. On the (uncertain) chronology see Peter J. Rhodes, 
“Pisistratid Chronology Again,” Phoenix 30 (1976): 219-233; Peter J. Rhodes, A Commentary on 
the Aristotelian Athenaion Politeia (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 198. 

14 Hdt. 1.60.2. 

15 Hdt. 1.61.1. 

16 Herodotos fails to mention the name of Megakles’ daughter. Apparently, it was Koisyra 
(Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 48): Berve, Tyrannis, IL, 545. 

17 Hdt. 1.61.2. 

18 See Hartmann, “Heirat,” 22; King, “Bound to Bleed,” 80. Writing in the 2nd-century AD 
Roman Empire, the Greek moral philosopher Plutarch advises men who want to become fathers 
of notable offspring to abstain from random cohabitation with courtesans and concubines: only 
children of a well-born, honorable father and mother (which implies a marriage) have the 
chance to become distinguished persons (Mor. 1a-b). 
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lied himself with Peisistratos’ enemies and drove him into his second exile in 
ca. 556/55 BC.” 

The scabrous part about Peisistratos’ sexual trickery looks suspiciously like 
an exaggeration that contributes to the portrayal of the tyrant as a cunning trick- 
ster.?° It is better not to be taken literally. While Herodotos’ audience may have 
enjoyed the punchline that birth control ruined the Peisistratid-Alkmeonid 
cooperation, there is no need for any “unusual” sexual practices to explain 
why Megakles was disappointed by the outcome of the alliance. The marriage 
produced no future grandchildren for him and Peisistratos carried on supporting 
his three sons from his first marriage with an Athenian wife, among them Hip- 
pias and Hipparchos.” He did not want to endanger their future succession by 
siring a half-Alkmeonid son. 

The marital bond had served Peisistratos well in order to seize power in 
Athens again, but it lost its political value and even turned into an obstacle as 
soon as his new father-in-law’s ideas about succession policy collided with his 
own plans. Peisistratos was not willing to sacrifice his sons’ future for the 
sake of the alliance that soon dissolved. As a result, he had to flee with his 
sons but came back in ca. 546/45 BC to establish his third tyranny by military 
force. After his death in ca. 528/27 BC, Hippias and Hipparchos succeeded him.” 

Peisistratos’ marriage alliance with the Alkmeonidai illustrates that, al- 
though one party had long-term goals in mind, the political constellations and 
calculations of the moment took priority. The value of the marriage was a matter 
of the politics ofthe day and faded when the interests of the parties involved col- 
lided. The example also shows that while the reproduction of legitimate heirs 
was a highly important factor of political marriages, not every ancient political 
marriage was intended to produce children. 

Another example of marriage connected with the seizure of power is provid- 
ed by the marriage policy of the Persian king Dareios I, founder of the Achaime- 
nid dynasty (reg. 522/21-486 BC). Due to his need to legitimize and consolidate 
his rule, he concluded marriage alliances on a particularly wide scale that was 


19 Hdt. 1.61.1-2; Ath. Pol. 15.1. 

20 Berve, Tyrannis, I, 48-50; Lavelle, “Compleat Angler,” 318; Carolyn Dewald, “Humour and 
Danger in Herodotus,” in The Cambridge Companion to Herodotus, eds. Carolyn Dewald and John 
Marincola (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 151: an Athenian story of political 
humor. Peisistratos seems to have used the curse as a pretext. 

21 Ath. Pol. 17.3. 

22 Ath. Pol. 18.1; Thuc. 1.20.2; 6.55.1-3. Also see Berve, Tyrannis, I, 63-77; II, 554-60. 
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not repeated by his successors.” The political circumstances of his accession 
after the end of the Teispid dynasty of the Persian Empire’s founder Kyros II 
(reg. ca. 559-530 BC) shed light on the background of Dareios’ marriage policy. 

Dareios paved his way to the throne by overthrowing the reigning king in a 
palace coup. The prime source for the events, the Behistun inscription, was com- 
missioned by Dareios himself and reflected his propaganda. According to his ver- 
sion, he overthrew an evil usurper named Gaumata, who had pretended to be 
Kyros IPs (already dead) son Bardiya.” This Bardiya would have been next in 
line to the throne after his childless brother Kambyses II (reg. 530-522 BC) 
had died in 522 BC. According to Dareios, he killed a “false” Bardiya and restored 
the kingship to his family, claiming that he belonged to the house of Kyros II.” 
However, it is controversial if his version can be trusted.” The circumstance that 
in 522/21 BC, various parts of the empire including the central regions of Persis, 
Media, and Babylonia revolted against Dareios’ accession, seems to indicate that 
he had some problems with his legitimacy. His marriage policy may also hint at 
this. After Dareios had put down the revolts, he married all the remaining Teispid 
royal women: Kyros II’s daughters Atossa and Artystone, Bardiya’s daughter Par- 
mys, and the Persian noble Otanes’ daughter Phaidymie, the widow of the two 
previous kings.” To quote Sancisi-Weerdenburg: “It looks as if he wanted to 
leave no loose ends.””® 


23 On Dareios I, see Josef Wiesehófer, Das antike Persien von 550 v.Chr. bis 650 n. Chr. (Diissel- 
dorf/Zurich: Artemis & Winkler, 1993), 33-43; Brosius, Women, 47-64, 194; Pierre Briant, Histo- 
ire de l’empire perse de Cyrus ä Alexandre (Paris: Fayard, 1996), 119-173; Maria Brosius, The Per- 
sians: An Introduction (London/New York: Routledge, 2006), 15-25. 

24 DB §§ 11-13. 

25 DB §§ 3-4. 

26 Wiesehófer, Das antike Persien, 33-43; Briant, L’empire Perse, 113-127; Robert Rollinger, 
“Ein besonderes historisches Problem: Die Thronbesteigung des Dareios und die Frage seiner 
Legitimitát,” in Pracht und Prunk der Großkönige, ed. Historisches Museum der Pfalz Speyer 
(Darmstadt: WBG, 2006), 43; Brosius, Persians, 15-18; Amélie Kuhrt, The Persian Empire: A Cor- 
pus of Sources from the Achaemenid Period (London/New York: Routledge, 2007), 135-140; 
Bruno Jacobs,”“Kyros der große König, der Achámenide”: Zum verwandtschaftlichen Verhältnis 
und zur politischen und kulturellen Kontinuität zwischen Kyros dem Großen und Dareios I.,” 
in Herodotus and the Persian Empire, eds. Robert Rollinger, Brigitte Truschnegg and Reinhold 
Bichler (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2011), 635-663. Dareios may have been a remote relative 
of Kyros. 

27 Hdt. 3.88.2-3. Also see Kuhrt, Persian Empire, 138. 

28 Heleen Sancisi-Weerdenburg, “Exit Atossa: Images of Women in Greek Historiography on 
Persia,” in Images of Women in Antiquity, eds. Averil Cameron and Amélie Kuhrt (Detroit: 
Croom Helm, 1983), 24. 
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Dareios’ polygamous marriages served various political ends. The marital 
bond with the female descendants of the founder-figure Kyros II and the widows 
of Kambyses II and Bardiya increased Dareios’ royal prestige and helped him to 
create an illusion of political continuity and to cover up the impression that he 
himself may have been a usurper. In addition, by tying all the Teispid women to 
himself, Dareios prevented rivals from marrying them, claiming the throne, or 
producing sons descending from Kyros’ line who could raise claims. 

Brosius characterizes Dareios’ marriages as a complex arrangement de- 
signed to eliminate the danger of rivals to the throne and secure the loyalty of 
the most important Persian nobles.” As for the latter aspect, the families of 
his supporters Otanes and Gobryas were tied to Dareios by double marriage al- 
liances: Otanes and Gobryas were simultaneously Dareios’ fathers-in-law and 
brothers-in-law.* The endogamy went on: Gobryas’ son Mardonios, Dareios’ 
nephew, was married to a daughter of Dareios. The case of Mardonios, who be- 
came his and Xerxes’ foremost general, shows that such interfamilial marriages 
served to create reliable, loyal next-of-kin candidates for the highest military and 
political offices.” 

Dareios’ marriage to his niece Phratagoune is interpreted by Herodotos, ac- 
cording to his Greek view, as a measure to concentrate family wealth since she 
was his brother’s only child.* It may also have served to strengthen and unite the 
family core. In sum, due to the problems associated with his accession, Dareios’ 
marriage policy illustrated a major effort to use marital bonds to the end of se- 
curing his position, legitimating his seizure of power, establishing links to the 
Teispid past, uniting his family, and excluding rivals from the outside. Perhaps 
it was a lesson he had learned by considering how he himself had ascended the 
throne. 

The next example illustrates the connections between marital bonds, clien- 
telae, and political career in the late Roman Republic. It is about a prestigious 
and profitable marriage alliance of the Roman politician and general L. Corne- 


29 Brosius, Women, 61- 62. The authenticity of Herodotos’ account (3.84.2) that Dareios and his 
six Persian noble accomplices agreed before their palace coup that the future king would marry 
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31 Hat. 7.5.1. Also see Brosius, Women, 61; Briant, L’empire Perse, 168-169, 267-268, 541-558. 
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lius Sulla (ca. 138-78 BC).* Sulla came from an old patrician family that, how- 
ever, had not produced a consul for generations. Also, his father had known how 
to marry in a profitable way. He had solved his financial problems by his second 
marriage to a wealthy heiress, Sulla's stepmother, who left her fortune to her 
stepson so that he became moderately well off.** 

Of Sulla's five marriages, we know most about the third, which was of major 
political significance: in 88 BC, Sulla divorced his second wife Cloelia and mar- 
ried Caecilia Metella.” This was a respectable tie to the Metelli, one of the most 
influential houses in Roman politics in his time. Plutarch calls it a gamos endox- 
otatos (yaos Evöo&ötatog), a most illustrious marriage, and adds that many 
members of the Roman elite were indignant at it because they thought he was 
unworthy of the woman.** Since in the competitive atmosphere of the late 
Roman Republican leading circles, the familial background of a wife and her 
prestige were important parts of the symbolic capital of a politician, it is under- 
standable that some nobles were envious of Sulla's marriage coup. The marital 
bond increased Sulla's prestige and followers. Furthermore, it testified to his 
own political rise. To quote Badian: “This was official recognition.”? The mar- 
riage also emphasized Sulla's political stand: Caecilia Metella, the widow of 
the eminent politician M. Aemilius Scaurus, was the niece of Q. Caecilius Metel- 
lus Numidicus, the arch-enemy of Sulla’s major opponent (and former patron) 
C. Marius.” Sulla probably owed his consulship in the same year to this alli- 
ance.” His colleague in consulship in 88 BC, Q. Pompeius Rufus, also formed 
part of the network—the circle of the Metelli and M. Aemilius Scaurus—in 
which Sulla had now been integrated through his marriage.“° 

In 83 BC, Sulla used his stepdaughter Aemilia, Caecilia Metella's child from 
her previous marriage, in order to establish an alliance. Plutarch reports: “In the 
case of Pompeius Magnus, at least, wishing to establish relationship with him, 
he ordered him to divorce the wife he had, and then gave him in marriage Aemi- 
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lia, daughter of Scaurus and his own wife Metella, whom he tore away from Man- 
ius Glabrio when she was with child by him.”** This example illustrates the prag- 
matic and calculating attitude toward matrimony employed by the Roman lead- 
ing circles; if a marriage lost its political value or if there was the option of 
another, more prestigious and profitable (in terms of either alliance, finances, 
or reproduction) marriage, divorce was the solution and pregnancy was no rea- 
son for not doing it.” Thus, the fate of Aemilia was not unusual. 


Marriage in Connection with War and Pacification 


The following section is concerned with one dynasty, the Macedonian Argeads. 
Before its consolidation and rise under the reign of Philip II (reg. 360/59- 
336 BC), Argead Macedonia was constantly threatened and pressed hard by am- 
bitious neighbors such as the Illyrians and Thracians and also by Athens, due to 
her aspirations regarding Northern Greece. Consequently, an Argead ruler had to 
prove himself a good warrior and know how to use marriage policy as another 
diplomatic strategy in order to protect his position and realm. 

An early example dates to 429 BC when, with the spiritual support of the 
Athenians, the Thracian ruler Sitalkes (reg. ca. 430s-424 BC) invaded Argead 
Macedonia with a huge army, ravaged the country, and tried to overthrow the 
ruler Perdikkas II (reg. ca. 450 -414/3 BC) and install the latter’s nephew Amyn- 
tas on the throne.“ However, Sitalkes’ efforts were in vain: the Macedonians kept 
off in fortified places, while Perdikkas played cool and entered into negotiations 
with Sitalkes’ nephew Seuthes who acted as his uncle’s representative while the 
latter was on campaign. Perdikkas promised to give Seuthes his sister Stratonike 
in marriage and a large dowry. Seuthes accepted the offer; as a consequence, Si- 
talkes retreated from Macedonia.“ The marital bond between the Argead and 
Odrysian houses signaled a return to friendly relations. Furthermore, Sitalkes 
also let down the Athenians, at that time Perdikkas’ enemies. Thus, the marriage 
of Stratonike was a strategy in an emergency situation to reconcile with the in- 
vader and make him shift alliances. 


41 Plut. Sull. 33.3; Plut. Pomp. 9.2-3. Trans. Bernadotte Perrin. Also see Kunst, “Eheallianzen,” 
33-34. However, Aemilia had a tragic end since she died in childbirth at Pompeius’ house. 
42 Kunst, “Eheallianzen,” 40. 

43 Thuc. 2.95.1-2, 100.3; Diod. 12.50.4-6. 

44 Thuc. 2.101.5-6. Also see Sabine Müller, Perdikkas II., Retter Makedoniens (Berlin: Frank & 
Timme, 2017), 155-164. 
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The next example from Argead Macedonia illustrates how marriage could 
serve after a defeat to the end of taking precautions against another attack. In 
393/92 BC, at the beginning of his reign, Amyntas III (reg. 394/3-370/69 BC) 
was expelled from his realm by the invading Illyrians, a traditional threat to 
Argead Macedonia.“ Since the autonomous Upper Macedonian region of Lynkes- 
tis that controlled a route into Central Macedonia was the corridor of the Illyrians 
and the local Lynkestian dynasts were frequently hostile to the Argeads, Lynkes- 
tian involvement in the Illyrian invasion is possible. In ca. 390 BC, after his re- 
turn, Amyntas married Eurydike, who was likely of Illyrian and Lynkestian de- 
scent.** Hence, Amyntas may have killed two birds with one stone by 
establishing ties to the Illyrian and Lynkestian elites in order to seal the peace 
and integrate himself into the ruling circles of his former opponents. In Eury- 
dike’s case, the political value of the marriage remained important since the Il- 
lyrians and Lynkestians did not cease to be sources of danger.” In addition, 
Amyntas’ marriage to Eurydike produced three sons who succeeded him one 
after the other. The most important of them was Philip II, the Macedonian master 
of political marriage. 

Polygamous marital bonds on an unprecedentedly wide scale were one of 
Philip’s characteristic strategies to consolidate his conquests, appease defeated 
elites, and seal a peace or truce.“* He married seven wives. Citing Satyros’ Life of 
Philip, the 2nd-century AD writer Athenaios describes the way Philip concluded 
marriage alliances associated with his military campaigns and political ambi- 
tions: 


But Philip always married in connection to a war (kata polemon egame, Kata nóňepov 
éydue) ... Wishing to govern the Thessalians as well, he begat children by two Thessalian 
women ... And, in addition, he also gained the kingdom of the Molossians, having married 
Olympias, by whom had Alexander and Kleopatra. And when he conquered Thrace, Kothe- 
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las the king of the Thracians came over to him, bringing his daughter Meda and many 
gifts.*? 


While this passage tends to simplify more complex matters, it confirms the an- 
cient understanding of Philip's marriage as a political alliance and a tactical 
marriage. At the beginning of his reign, in the context of expelling the Illyrians 
from Upper Macedonia, Philip married Audata, a female member of the Illyrian 
ruling house.*” The establishment of his control over the formerly autonomous 
Upper Macedonian regions was likely prompted by his marriage to an Upper 
Macedonian noble, Phila from Elimeia.* In ca. 357 BC, Philip sealed an alliance 
with Epeiros’ ruler Arrhybas by marrying the latter’s niece Olympias.” Philip’s 
interventions in strategically important Thessaly that finally led to the establish- 
ment of Argead control over the region were sealed by two political marriages 
when Philip integrated himself into the leading houses of the two major Thessa- 
lian cities, Larisa and Pherai.* All of these marriages formed part of his efforts 
to secure the borders of his realm. The marital bond to Meda, the daughter of 
the Thracian local dynast, in the late 340s BC mirrors the expansionist success 
of Philip and the rapidly extending frontiers of his realm.” Philip's last marriage 
in 337 BC was to Kleopatra, a member of the most influential Macedonian clan at 
his court. Ancient claims that it was love are misleading and serve to illustrate 
Philip’s (alleged) moral flaws.” In fact, it was another political marriage to the 
end of ensuring the loyalty of Kleopatra’s clan to Philip’s war against Persia. Sig- 
nificantly, Kleopatra’s guardian Attalos and his father-in-law Parmenion com- 
manded Philip’s advance force sent out in 336 BC to secure Asia Minor’s 
coast.** Thus, by conferring the honor on them to marry into their clan, Philip 
wanted to tighten the links to his two influential generals. 


49 Ath. 13.557b-e. Trans. Elizabeth D. Carney. 
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Comparable to Herodotos’ account on Peisistratos that may have served the 
Alexander historiographers as a blueprint, Attalos is said to have had high hopes 
for his ward’s future sons and insulted Philip’s son Alexander, raised as the 
heir apparent.” However, Philip carried on supporting the future succession of 
Alexander. One strategy to strengthen his son’s courtly faction was provided 
by marriage policy. Philip emphasized the importance of Alexander’s maternal 
descent from the Epeirote house of Olympias by giving Alexander’s full sister 
Kleopatra in marriage to Olympias’ brother Alexander I of Epeiros (reg. 343/ 
42-331 BC) and staged it as a huge and splendid festival intended to impress 
the spectators.” 

Comparably modestly, Alexander III “only” took three wives, each time in 
association with his campaigns and conquests in Asia. In 328/27 BC, his first 
marriage alliance was concluded in the context of his efforts to put down the 
fierce Baktrian-Sogdian resistance against the Macedonian rule. Alexander 
tried to weaken the circle of the leaders of the resistance by marrying Rhoxane, 
the daughter of one of them, the Baktrian noble Oxyartes. The strategy was suc- 
cessful: Oxyartes surrendered, and the marriage alliance helped to pave the way 
to the establishment of Macedonian control in the area (although it remained 
troubled).*? 

In 324 BC in Susa, Alexander took two Achaimenid brides, the daughters of 
the Persian kings Artaxerxes III (reg. 359-338 BC) and Dareios III (reg. 338- 
330 BC). He also gave his most influential generals (such as Ptolemy) Persian 
wives and registered the liaisons of his soldiers with Asian women.‘ These 
so-called mass marriages, organized in accordance with the Persian ritual, 
served to integrate the Macedonians into the Persian power structures and family 
networks, thus neutralizing the threats of Persian interfamily connections 
throughout the empire. Since Alexander could not marry into all of the numer- 
ous, widespread influential Persian families, this Herculean task was divided 
among his officials. Alexander’s own marriages at Susa were limited to the illus- 
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trious royal Achaimenid house. By marrying two of the remaining marriageable 
Achaimenid women himself and giving the third (another daughter of Dareios III) 
to his deserving general Hephaistion as a reward, Alexander left no loose ends 
for any potential pretender with high hopes of marrying into the Achaimenid 
house. Thus, marriage policy was central to his plans concerning the consolida- 
tion of his conquests. However, his early death in 323 BC and the subsequent 
wars of his generals interfered. Not much is heard of the Persian-Macedonian 
marital bonds afterward, partly due to the lack of interest of our Greek and 
Roman writers in the fate of the Persian women and maybe also partly due to 
some Macedonian bridegrooms’ lack of interest in keeping their Persian wives. 


Marriage and Legitimization 


Kassandros (ca. 354-297 BC) was one of the Macedonian protagonists involved 
in the wars over Alexander’s legacy. He fought for control over Macedonia and 
Greece. His marriage policy illustrates his urgent need to legitimize himself as 
a Macedonian ruler by profiting from his spouse’s personal prestige. Compared 
to his rivals, Kassandros had to overcome a major disadvantage: unlike Polyper- 
chon (ca. 390s/80s-after 301 BC) and Antigonos (ca. 382-301 BC), he had not 
participated in any of the battles of Alexander’s Asian campaigns. He had stayed 
at home and failed in distinguishing himself in military matters. Hence, he could 
neither measure up to his opponents’ military glory nor base his claims to rule 
parts of Alexander’s empire on any achievement under Alexander’s military 
command. Kassandros had to find another way to distinguish himself and justify 
his pose as the legitimate successor of the Argeads. His solution was marriage 
policy. 

In 316 BC, he captured his opponent Olympias and her entourage at Pydna, 
among them Thessalonike, the daughter of Philip II and his Thessalian wife Ni- 
kesipolis. Since Thessalonike was still of marriageable age, Kassandros hurried 
to establish this prestigious link to the traditional Macedonian ruling house. 
He married Thessalonike immediately after the capture of Pydna. The marriage 
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served as one of his strategies to style himself as Philip IPs spiritual and “true” 
heir and create the illusion of political continuity (by abandoning Alexander, 
whom he was said to have disliked).°* Kassandros might have hoped to become 
particularly popular with the Macedonians by triggering feelings of nostalgia 
and memories of Macedonia’s rise to supremacy under Philip II.” The first-cen- 
tury BC historiographer Diodoros comments: “he began to embrace in his hopes 
the Macedonian basileia. For this reason he married Thessalonike, who was 
Philip’s daughter and Alexander’s half-sister, since he desired to establish a con- 
nection (syngeneia) with the royal house.”® Diodoros also mentions that Kassan- 
dros’ opponent Antigonos accused him of having forced this marriage upon the 
bride.” The authenticity of Antigonos’ claim is a matter of scholarly dispute.* In 
any case, as a captive in the hands of the victor, Thessalonike had no chance to 
resist.” However, the marital bond endured. Thessalonike bore three sons to Kas- 
sandros and remained significant at his court—and his only wife; he chose not to 
practice polygamy. Apparently, her Argead prestige did not cease to be of legit- 
imizing and ideological value. Her name was inscribed into the landscape for 
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eternity when he founded the city of Thessalonike in her honor, presumably 
soon after the marriage.” 

The following example from Severan Rome is a case of a failure of marriage 
policy: the arrangements did not have the desired effects regarding the impres- 
sion made on the Roman recipients and the public image of the bridegroom. In 
218 AD, the 14-year-old Varius Avitus Bassianus (204-222 AD), soon known as 
Elagabalus, was acclaimed emperor under the name Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Augustus.” His accession was engineered by his grandmother Julia Maesa and 
her supporters such as the soldier P. Valerius Comazon. 

Antoninus descended from an influential Syrian family from Emesa whose 
members had traditionally been priests of the main local deity Elagabalus.” 
Also, the teenager had been groomed to be Elagabalus’ high priest. His short 
reign was an unhappy experiment in emperorship; Antoninus was a manipulat- 
ed youth, misguided and misused by his family as a political instrument. The 
idea of his clan to stress his priesthood of the god Elagabalus as the key factor 
of his legitimacy as Roman emperor (due to the youth’s lack of any political or 
military deeds) proved to be unfortunate. The conservative Roman leading circles 
disliked an emperor who was first of all a high priest of a foreign deity. In addi- 
tion, they disapproved of the god Elagabalus’ translocation to Rome via his cult 
statue, integration in the Roman pantheon, and treatment as equal to Jupiter.” 

The marriage policy of Antoninus designed by the managing forces behind 
him mirrors the fruitless efforts to legitimize his position. Bertolazzi characteriz- 
es the marriages as a reflection of the differing views of Julia Maesa and An- 
toninus’ mother Julia Soaemias: they “pushed him to alternately pursuing tradi- 
tional and theocratic styles of rule.””* In consequence, the marriage policy seems 
inconsistent. 
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In 219 AD, Antoninus arrived in Rome and was married to Julia Cornelia 
Paula from an old distinguished Roman family: an attempt to make the Syrian 
priest-emperor compatible with Roman society.” However, in ca. 220 AD, he 
had to divorce her to marry Aquilia Severa, a Vestal Virgin (who actually had 
to live a chaste life).”* Apparently, the marriage was intended to link the tradi- 
tional Roman religious cults, represented by a priestess of Vesta, with the 
newly imported Syrian cult of Elagabalus, represented by Antoninus as Elagaba- 
lus” high priest.” Significantly, the sacral union seems to be connected to anoth- 
er hieros gamos: symbolically, the sun god Elagabalus was married to the Cartha- 
ginian moon goddess Urania, both represented by their cult statues.”$ The 
staging of this sacral bond is suggested to have symbolized cosmic harmony.”? 
However, since Antoninus’ marriage to the Vestal Virgin was an outright viola- 
tion of Roman religious tradition, it did not produce any harmony but caused 
a scandal and increased his unpopularity. 

His clan tried to revise its policy: Antoninus had to divorce Aquilia Severa 
and marry Annia Faustina, a descendant of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
whose memory was held in great esteem in Rome.?*” However, the attempt to 
tie the youth to a prestigious Roman ancestry could not turn the tide. The mar- 
riage policy took another chaotic turn when he divorced Annia Faustina and 
returned to the priestess of Vesta, abandoning ancestral legitimization in favor 
of sacral legitimization. It was a lost cause. Maesa and her faction dropped An- 
toninus; in order to keep control over the throne, they had already groomed his 
younger cousin for the royal role, the future Severus Alexander (208-235 AD).** 
In 222 AD, 18-year-old Antoninus was murdered, his body was mutilated, and he 
fell victim to damnatio memoriae.*? The failure of the marriage policy designed 
for him was one of the multiple unfortunate political decisions his clan took 
for him and can be regarded as symptomatic. 
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Marriage and Dynastic Unity 


This last section is concerned with dynastic unity associated with next-of-kin 
marriage. An interesting example of a family sticking together through thick 
and thin is provided by the influential Persian house of Artabazos (satr. 
reg. 363/2-ca. 353/52 BC) from 4th-century BC Asia Minor. Artabazos was a mem- 
ber of a satrapal dynasty residing in Daskyleion. His parents were Pharnabazos 
(satr. reg. ca. 413-374/73/70 BC), the famous satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia, 
and Apame, the daughter of King Artaxerxes II (reg. 404-359/58 BC).® As a de- 
serving official, Pharnabazos had been honored by this marriage: it was a royal 
reward in order to ensure his continued loyalty to the Great King.** 

Artabazos married an (anonymous) woman from Rhodes. Reportedly, the 
marriage produced eleven sons and ten daughters, but it is considered that 
the Rhodian wife was the stepmother of some of them.* Besides the relevance 
of procreation and the importance of geo-strategical links to Rhodes, the 
major advantage of the marriage was the integration of the wife’s two brothers 
into Artabazos’ house: the mercenary generals Mentor and Memnon of Rhodes. 
They became most influential political figures in the Aegean and were focal per- 
sons of political networks linking Greek politicians and mercenary generals with 
the Persian court.° Artabazos could rely on them, even in times of trouble that 
were frequent in his life. Apparently a strongly united house, Mentor and Mem- 
non tried to free their brother-in-law when the neighboring satrap of Lydia cap- 
tured him at the end of the 360s BC.” In about 356/55 BC, Artabazos fell from 
grace with Artaxerxes III and went into revolt. When he lost the struggle and 
had to flee in ca. 353/52 BC, Memnon, his sister, and the children shared his 
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exile in Macedonia.®? Through the influence of Mentor, who helped to secure Ar- 
taxerxes III’s conquest of Egypt, Artabazos was pardoned and allowed to return 
to Persia with his family in the late 340s BC.?° 

His house was additionally unified by endogamy: first Mentor and then, 
after his death, his brother Memnon married Artabazos and their sister’s daugh- 
ter Barsine, thus their niece, and produced children with her.” Under Dareios III, 
Artabazos and his male relatives enjoyed a high position.?” When the Macedoni- 
an invasion of Persia began and Dareios III organized the resistance, Artabazos, 
his eleven sons, his brothers-in-law, and his grandchild Thymondas played a 
central role. A firmly united house, the male members of the core family shared 
the same political stand and supported Dareios until his end became inevita- 
ble.” Their role in Persian politics was literally a family matter. 

The last example also involves at least the image of a harmonious couple, of 
unity, peace, and mutual love in the family. In ca. 278 BC, Ptolemy II (reg. 283/ 
82-246 BC) married his older full sister Arsinoé II. It was the first sibling mar- 
riage in the Ptolemaic house.” To understand Ptolemy IP's decision, it is impor- 
tant to look at the problems he had had with his accession. His father, Ptolemy I, 
the founder of the Ptolemaic Empire, had taken efforts to secure Ptolemy II’s suc- 
cession and made it clear that he was his desired heir by making him his co-re- 
gent in 285 BC. However, when Ptolemy I died in 282/1 BC, Ptolemy IPs succes- 
sion as sole ruler was contested by his half-brothers.? While he overcame the 
intradynastic rivalry, he needed to legitimize his contested position. To this 
end, he stressed the ruling qualities of his specific family branch as a token of 
his legitimacy. This theme formed part of the carefully arranged public image 
of the inseparable loving royal couple, Ptolemy II and Arsinoé II. 

Being a master of the theme of dynastic love, Ptolemy II styled her as the 
Brother-Loving Goddess (Arsinoé Philadelphos) and a part of the Sibling Gods 
(Theoi Philadephoi).”* Thus, their family branch was glorified and the message 
circulated that the royal couple was able to convey double benefits. The siblings 
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represented a legitimate, safe, and just rule, promising their empire’s inhabitants 
a good, wealthy life. This ideology was visualized by Arsinoé’s unique attribute, 
a double cornucopia wrapped in the royal diadem. Related to abundance, thus 
echoing expectations concerning royal wealth and generosity, the dikeras con- 
tained cake and fruits. Ptolemy II is said to have been responsible for its creation 
as an iconographic code of the images of his sister-wife.” After her death in 
ca. 270 BC, he never married again (and died in 246 BC). The dead Arsinoé con- 
tinued to play the role of his basilissa in his representation. According to this 
ideology, caring for the empire worked even better as, freed from her earthly 
being, she was now omnipresent. 

However, dynastic representation was not the only reason why Ptolemy II 
chose to marry his full sister. The claims of his half-brothers to his throne had 
taught him the dangers of the polygamy that his father had practiced. Ptolemy 
II had learned his lesson well and tried to reverse the disadvantages polygamy 
had produced by restricting power within the immediate family through endog- 
amy. Thus, he shut the gates and denied any outsider claims to the Ptolemaic 
throne. Furthermore, the marriage to his full sister served to have a trustworthy 
person at his side to assist him in securing the succession of one of his sons from 
his first (exogamous) marriage. Arsinoé II adopted her nephews and seems to 
have been a loyal confidante in whose support for the sake of his sons Ptolemy II 
could trust.?® 


Conclusion 


Among ancient elites, marriage policy formed part of the art of diplomacy. Mar- 
riages were a matter of alliances and networking, of financial profit, or of pres- 
tige and status. Love and affection were not among the reasons. Marital bonds 
were central to the strategies of influential ancient houses in order to establish, 
refresh, or intensify alliances, to gain, preserve, or limit influence, privileges, or 
wealth, to secure the family’s continuation, or to legitimize a social position or 
political actions. Often, marriages occur in the context of a war, conquest, or an- 
other situation of political change. While one party involved or both may have 
had long-term goals in mind, political marriages, dependent on the unpredicta- 
ble and changeable power constellations, were first of all made for the mo- 
ment. Their value depended on political developments. Therefore, some mar- 
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riages were ephemeral while others endured. However, comparable to non-polit- 
ical marriages, at the moment of the wedding, nobody could tell if this bond 
would last. 
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Mariela Fargas Peñarrocha 
3 Marriage Discourses in Conflict: Public 
and Private Order in Early Modern Spain 


There was a time when discourses on marriage flourished, as never before, in the 
form of political, moral, and legal books, as well as fictional literature. That time 
was the early modern age.* There are several reasons and historical causes that 
explain why there was so much interest in writing and publishing books on mar- 
riage. 

First, a political element, the consolidation of authoritarian monarchies. The 
new European states since the Renaissance needed to show a new legitimacy, 
and this was found in the political metaphor that realized the king as a good fa- 
ther and the anonymous father as the king of the small space of his family. Po- 
litical power and domestic power lived in authentic harmony. This was the wish. 
For that reason, the family was thought and built, or rebuilt, and this family pol- 
icy produced a very important line of thought with discourses that spoke of the 
father's relationship with his family, with his wife, so they spoke about marriage. 
The gradual development of the new states, in turn, required an unprecedented 
legal development. In this field, there was legislation and doctrine on the family 
that accepted their hierarchy, the conservation of their heritage, in which males 
were given preference, the secondary role being given to women. These were im- 
portant issues, overall, for the maintenance of the order and peace of the old feu- 
dal families because their stability automatically affected the monarchy. 

Second, a social element—the new space of power, the court, needed to ed- 
ucate the courtiers. Most of the political literature had one objective, among oth- 
ers, and this was to design a behavioral model for use in both public and private, 
i.e. in the family, that addressed problems like parental relationships with their 
sons and, of course, the marriage. At that time, public and private were undiffer- 
entiated spaces, its borders were almost imperceptible. All these books started 
from the classic premise that the good ruler knew how to successfully rule his 
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house. Consequently, the rules of marriage spoke of good coexistence, harmony. 
If the rules affected the life of a courtier, a prince, or a good family and were not 
followed, they became problems that interested politics as a form of public be- 
havior. Keep in mind that this interest was not new. It had its roots in ancient 
times. Xenophon (c. 430-354 BC), the author of Oykonomikos, compared the 
good citizen and the good manager of his own oykos. And Aristotle, in his Poli- 
tics, regards the family as the origin of the polis and domestic life as a political 
space subjected to power relations.? During the Renaissance, these works would 
greatly inspire the arguments of the new writers. At this point, the rise of the 
bourgeoisie, a social and political phenomenon throughout early modern Eu- 
rope, should also be considered. Since the late Middle Ages, a new social 
group was developing, especially in the cities, that had a high interest and a gen- 
uine passion in accessing these new courtly environments and establishing 
relationships with the traditional nobility. The upward process was unstoppable 
in the early modern ages. This new social group was the bourgeoisie. Books 
about the new civility were necessary to this new group. They became great con- 
sumers of books of all kinds, especially on moral and family education. The new 
and rising bourgeoisie needed to know how to govern their marriage. Enjoying a 
perfect marriage was an endorsement to rise in the social hierarchy and in the 
court. Lastly, the collapse of the Christian world and its cohesion, with the break- 
down of Protestantism in the 16th century and the consequent desacralization of 
marriage, caused a rise in canonical-moral and sacred literature throughout the 
territories of Catholicism. A lot of books destined to defend the marriage sacra- 
ment, especially after the Council of Trent, became an important part of the con- 
fessor’s recommendations principally addressed to women. But the rise of reli- 
gious discourses was also due to the evolution of the canonical discipline of 
marriage. During the Middle Ages, there were great discussions about the defini- 
tion of legitimate marriage. The persistence of different theories, of different rit- 
uals, made clandestine marriage possible. The secret troubled the honor of fam- 
ilies and made control of their women difficult. When the Council of Trent began, 
this problem was widespread. The council fathers condemned clandestine mar- 
riage. And so, the form, in addition to the essence, was the subject of many writ- 
ings. From this moment, there was only one model of legitimate marriage, cele- 
brated with a specific and public liturgy. Informal unions that did not respect 
this liturgy were condemned and persecuted. It was necessary to teach families 
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how to prepare for the marriage of their sons and, in particular, to teach young 
women what the true legitimate union was. 

In summary, the power of monarchies, the social, cultural, and political con- 
vergence of the nobility with the new bourgeoisie, and the Catholic indoctrina- 
tion of society are contextual elements that together explain the rise of marriage 
and family literature from the beginning of the early modern age.* My approach 
in this text defends that all literature, regardless of the different topics, e. g. pol- 
itics, moral theology, law, talks about marriage and about family in general, 
meaning that it is not possible to understand our object of study from limited 
or monodisciplinary readings. All this literature shares an objective, the preser- 
vation and consolidation of the social and political order under the moral rules 
of Catholicism, which transcended from the public to the private and from the 
private to the public. But I also think it is necessary to underline the contradic- 
tions of the family and marriage rules that the writers and moralists were devel- 
oping in those books. This is my hypothesis. On the one hand, they wanted to 
promote harmony; on the other, if these rules based on a concept of hierarchical 
society and gender inequality were applied in everyday life, they really could 
produce conflict. Certainly, though, these discourses cannot be taken out of 
their context; at that time, no one believed that order was possible from a perfect 
consensus, but rather from obedience or repression. 

Throughout the texts, there are many opinions and reflections about order- 
conflict tensions. Early modern literature is a very interesting observatory of this 
tension. I think the discourses show conflicts and, at the same time, their au- 
thors wanted to eliminate them. Apparently, this is a contradiction. But they 
needed to do it to show the error against the rule, to show the disorder against 
the order. This makes theological sense, which was very logical at the time. 
And, above all, it offers a wealth of nuances about married life. For this reason, 
it is also useful to look at fictional literature on marriage. Its discourses were 
freer, sometimes escaping censorship with subterfuges of style, and its reading 
opens the door to get to know dilemmas and ways of directly negotiating 
order and resolving conflicts by both men and women, and not only according 
to the rules. Finally, I want to remind the reader that this text is focused on 
the early modern age, from the 16th century to the beginning of the 17th century. 
This is the time that saw the development of a wide and interdisciplinary range 
of marriage and family literature. The following sections constitute the main top- 
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ics of this discourse: a portrait of married life, gender roles, and the difficulty of 
applying power and moral rules in a pre-modern society.* 


Honor in Marriage and the Education of Women. 


Honor was a very significant social and cultural code from classical Mediterra- 
nean societies. The Hispanic societies of early modern times were also honor so- 
cieties. Honor was at the top of social representation in the oldest lineages, and 
descending down the social pyramid to the poorer classes, it disappears. Howev- 
er, if there was no antiquity of lineage, there could be antiquity in faith. Thus, 
along with honor, the idea of old Christian blood (limpieza de sangre) was ex- 
panded to designate people and families who could show that they had been 
Christian for many generations.? Honor and faith gave great meaning to social 
relations. 

Within the family, honor also meant the desired order, as everyone knew 
what the position, and therefore the honor, of each individual in the hierarchy 
of the domestic government was, as moral conscience and reputation had differ- 
ent nuances.° For that reason, classical anthropology contrasted male honor, 
as a matter of precedence linked to the social space, with the honor of 
women, which was rather a question of virtue and sexual purity typical of a pri- 
vate space:” “the woman founds her honor only on her virtue,” wrote Gaspar 
Lucas Hidalgo in 1605.° Female honor implied being a virgin (doncella) before 
marriage and then keeping her fidelity.? For M. Luisa Candau, on this scale of 
honor, women were undervalued, which is just what medieval scholasticism de- 
fended.*” Women were the true guardians, in the family, of men’s social honor, 
and female honor derived from that of the men: the father or the husband. It was 
an element that sustained the patriarchal culture and family power. The dis- 
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courses describe the attributes of women’s honor (honra): silence, modesty, pos- 
ture.* It was therefore essential to educate women, to preserve the honor of their 
family, of the husband. And so many moral books and treatises were written for 
the education of married women. 

The education of wives covered more issues. Marriage was a trade that came 
with its own duties. Man and woman, each had their own different duties. And 
in the hands of the woman, there was a very special one: leading the marriage to 
a life of concord and peace. With that objective in mind, Juan Luis Vives wrote De 
institutione feminae christianae (The Education of a Christian Woman, 1523) and 
De officio mariti (The Husband’s Trade, 1538). In his De institutione, we can ob- 
serve these words: 


Among the virtues of a wife, it is convenient to have two that are very important ... If she 
has these two virtues, marriages will be stable, long-lasting, easy, bearable, sweet, and 
pleasant ... These virtues are chastity and a great love for her husband ... If you add know- 
ing how to govern the house, marriages will be more pleasant and happy; without this third 
virtue, there will be no family patrimony, without chastity and love there is no marriage, but 
a terrible and perpetual cross.¥ 


The success of the marriage was entrusted to the wife. These moralists did not 
forget the difficulties that this represented. Another emblematic work on wom- 
en’s education was La perfecta casada (The Perfect Wife, 1583) by Fray Luis de 
León. Like the previous author, Fray Luis warned about the harshness of the 
marriage occupation: “Many women deceive themselves because they think 
that getting married is just leaving the father’s house, moving to the husband’s 
house, and getting out of servitude and coming to freedom.” He continued: 
“When the wife does her job, the husband loves her, the family agrees, the chil- 
dren learn virtues and peace reigns ... on the contrary, if the wife does not like 
the house, there everything is bitterness.” ** 

Some time after, Fray Antonio Arbiol, the author of a frequently republished 
work entitled La familia regulada según doctrina de la sagrada escritura (The 
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Family's Rules According to the Sacred Scripture Doctrine, 1715), dedicated a 
whole chapter to “The importance of peace in marriage,” and wrote: 


Peace and harmony between husband and wife is not only wanted by God, it is also good 
for the construction of the world (...). Peace and harmony in holy matrimony is the main 
thing to live happily in marriage (...). An unhappy house where there is no union or 
peace but a continual war, troubles, disputes, regrets, and discords does not seem like a 
house of Christians.” 


The moralists considered that the obligations of the wife were natural, but curi- 
ously they also saw that it was necessary to indoctrinate them. Of course, every 
natural thing unites people to God, so it is essential to guide them well. Accord- 
ing to Fray Luis de León, marriage meant work and fidelity for the woman, an 
opportunity to obtain sanctifying grace. The grace that the Sacrament gave 
helped her to live in harmony. Humanistic thought had already insisted on 
this. Let us take a look at another reference, Encomium matrimonii (1518) by Eras- 
mus. In 1597, when Fray Gaspar de Astete titled a chapter of his Tratado sobre el 
gobierno de la familia (Treatise on the Government of the Family) as “What is per- 
fection in marriage,” he considered it a generally consensual matter. Gaspar de 
Astete pointed out that perfection was linked to the many obligations of mar- 
riage. For that reason, marriage was as worthy of salvation as ecclesiastical celi- 
bacy. From this perspective, the long centuries of the medieval period were now 
overcome. This effort to dignify marriage was equal to the commitment to direct 
the woman’s life. Both clergy and the new authoritarian monarchies were very 
interested in it. This was logical for the Catholic clergy because it had to under- 
line the sacramentality of marriage that the Protestants denied. On the other 
hand, the new monarchies needed the collaboration of strong and supportive 
families, built on stable marriages, in their courts. A huge body of texts would 
do this work throughout the early modern age. 

In addition, married life was a working space for a woman. Her work and 
dedication here were an example of harmony, welfare, and good coexistence 
for the community in general. Incidentally, customs indicated that this coexis- 
tence should be between socially equal people. The letters written by Fray Anto- 
nio de Guevara (from 1541) are very clear on this point: “husband and wife must 
be equal in blood and status.”** His words tell us about the arranged marriage, 
which was decided by the families. For the moralists, social differences in mar- 
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riage are the result of the disobedience of young people when faced with the ad- 
vice of their parents. This led to misery. And in Microcosmia y gobierno universal 
del hombre cristiano (Microcosm and Universal Government of Christian Man, 
1592), a work destined for the education of princes and rulers, Marco Antonio 
de Camós insists on this: “If a virtuous man marries a woman of bad habits, a 
nobleman with a commoner ... if he has some characteristics and she the oppo- 
site ones, how do you want love to exist between them and for them to keep 
peace and conformity, what is the main thing in this sacrament?”*” With these 
words, Camós addresses the husband: if his wife is of the same social condition, 
he can exercise his power over her without limits, even using humiliation. Was 
gender violence allowed? Yes, but within the limits of Christian charity and 
when it was necessary to control a rebellious wife. Fortunately, a wife could com- 
plain in court if her husband mistreated her. And although she could not divorce, 
the judge could dictate a separation of bodies. Fray Juan de la Cerda, in his Vida 
política de todos los estados de mujeres (Political Life of All Women's Status, 1599), 
spoke about this violence: “When this similarity and equality does not exist 
in marriage, there are scorn and offenses, because one calls the other one infa- 
mous ... and quarrels, hatreds, and resentments increase.”'® However, the social 
factor did not completely guarantee the obedience of women. Moral rules clash- 
ed with the heterogeneity of everyday life. Consequently, Catholic authors did not 
forget another element, affection, a concept that is different in all cultures at all 
times.*? According to these writers, affection was important for married peace. 
The Coloquios matrimoniales (Marriage Dialogues, 1550) by Pedro de Lujan talk 
about love: “hatred separates the badly married very quickly and love preserves 
the marriage to death ... we have the obligation to love our husbands ... believe 
me, if love does not exist in marriage, no good will come of it,” Dorotea, the pro- 
tagonist, tells us.?” The problem of the marriage union appears again, but now 
affection is the key to achieving that union. Now, the compliant silence of the 
wives is not so important. Arbiol himself, whose work also touches on sentimen- 
tal education, would write that “love makes work soft and sweet ... if love does 
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not exist between married people, it becomes unbearable.” * Marriage was a 
school of affection, of love. This affection was built in everyday life. And it 
was good for the republics. Camós wrote: “The first light of natural and superna- 
tural love (through the Sacrament, God gives his grace) that exists in the mar- 
riage union, later increases between parents and children, between brothers 
and relatives.”2 

Another virtue attributed to wives, essential for marital peace and communi- 
ty peace, was silence. Women had the obligation to be the guardians of the mar- 
riage secrets. Nothing could be known outside the home. It was important to 
control what the servants knew or did not know. Marriage was a space of intima- 
cy. The early modern era conquered the notion of domestic intimacy, unknown in 
the Middle Ages when life was ruled by lineages and open kinship structures. 
Women, wives, were now in charge of its surveillance. Although knowing secrets, 
keeping them, or correcting them gave authority to the wife, the truth is that this 
obligation, or diligence, could be a problem for the wives who silenced the vio- 
lence of their husband. This was good for patriarchal culture and less so for the 
woman. Vives, in De institutione, suggested, “nothing said or done with your hus- 
band in your bedroom, do not discover it, do not tell anyone, the main thing is 
that it is secret and unknown.”” Fray Antonio de Guevara did not forget this 
problem either: 


The bad life of women with their husbands does not derive from day-to-day life, it derives 
from the things they talk about outside the home. If the wife is silent when the husband 
reprimands her ... but this is not the case when the husband begins to protest, she begins 
to scream even more, in the end they fight loudly and the neighbors hear everything.” 


Female education was essential to the formation of marriage and as a regulator 
of peace. The representation of the social order depended on learning. A social 
order that took the honor of marriage as one of its main elements and this fem- 
inine honor, so prudent and silent, reproduced the patriarchal culture. But was it 
possible to bring this ideal behavior into reality? It must have been difficult in 
a world of strong relationships between relatives and neighbors. The authors 
of these books knew it, and consequently they wrote about (patriarchal) rules 
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but also about emotions, perhaps looking for a possible balance inside the con- 
flict. 


Marriage and Politics: Jobs and Government in 
the House 


The foundation of the family and marriage as a social hierarchy was theorized in 
ancient times by Aristotle. For him, the family was a space governed by the fa- 
ther, who was obeyed by the mother, as well as by the sons and servants. The 
father had a natural power. This power consisted of deciding on the house, its 
members, and managing the patrimony, the inheritances. Political and civic lit- 
erature from the Renaissance, which would follow classical ideas so passionate- 
ly, was concerned with offering advice to fathers and husbands.” Thus, Fray An- 
tonio de Guevara wrote a detailed comparison of the tasks at home: 


The husband’s job is to earn wealth and the wife’s one is to keep it. The husband’s job is to 
go out and look for resources and the wife’s one is to stay in the house. The husband’s job 
is to look for money and the wife’s one is not to waste money. The husband’s job is to make 
relationships with everyone and the wife’s one is to talk to very few people ... The hus- 
band’s job is to know and the wife’s one is to keep quiet ... The husband’s job is to be 
the owner of everything and the wife’s one is to be responsible for everything.”° 


Hard words, certainly, which produce a hierarchy and gender differences. But the 
same author changes his tone radically in another famous text, Reloj de principes 
(The Dial of Princes, 1529): “married women and men have more authority than 
single men and between well-married husband and wife there is true love, and 
they can be perfect and perpetual friends. Other friends and relatives, if they love 
us today, it may be that tomorrow they will hate us.” Guevara recommends mar- 
riage highly because “the benefit that follows from marriage is the peace and rec- 
onciliation made with enemies through marriages.” This was very important to 
the republic. In the Middle Ages, feudal families fought wars for dominance 
over territory. At the beginning of the early modern age, these wars persisted 
and joined other more subtle conflicts to control positions in courts and defeat 
the new competitors, the bourgeoisie. In this context, kings or princes were 
interested in keeping their servants in peace. Marriage was in all these cases a 
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business for peace. However, Fray Antonio de Guevara was not unaware 
that within marriages there were also wars, for which he blamed especially 
women: “the sane man must be careful to choose whom he marries, but after 
marrying he must be like the one who enters the war ... the life that the badly 
married have in their home is a war.” 7” 

It was necessary to find a solution to this problem. For that reason, he wrote 
a lot of instructions addressed to the head of the house, who had the ultimate 
responsibility for order and peace. I have chosen a small selection: “the husband 
must suffer and be patient when the wife is angry ... he must ensure that his wife 
interacts with good people ... he must sometimes be happy with his wife and 
other times sad ... he must try to make his wife not confront neighbors ... he 
should not lay his hands on his wife to punish her ... if he wants to have 
peace with his wife, he should praise her a lot in front of the neighbors.”2 

This male role of undisputed authority, as a king or a prince in his kingdom, 
was justified by Gaspar de Astete: “just as the King gives various offices and of- 
fices to his vassals ... so that the kingdom is well-governed and all live in peace 
and obey the laws ... the father of the family in your house must order his chil- 
dren and servants a trade and occupation ... so that their home is well arranged 
and everyone enjoys peace and is obeyed.”” The link between diligent work at 
home and marital peace should be noted again. If the children are well educat- 
ed, they will help their parents in the future and, consequently, will also help to 
maintain the happiness and harmony of the whole family. Fray Miquel Agusti 
wrote about this in Llibre dels secrets de agricultura, casa rústica y pastoril 
(Book of the Secrets of Agriculture, Rural House and Herding House, 1615). His sen- 
tence “peace made, house made” is very significant.’ It is important to note 
that, despite gender differences, if the common good was peace in marriage, ev- 
eryone, both men and women, had the obligation to collaborate in it. Just as ed- 
ucation was a joint affair of father and mother, so both had their importance in 
the little republic of the family. On this point, Marco Antonio de Camós, in his 
Microcosmia, explains that marriage, of husband and wife, is an important 
part of the body of the republic. All the elements of that body are bound to 
peace and harmony. Husband and wife have the same degree of responsibility. 
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Camós insists that “married people have to get along so as not to live discon- 
tent all their lives.” Among the advice that the author indicated is, above all, 
“mutual aid ... because the perfection of marriage does not consist in the copula 
carnalis but in faith in the sacrament and in union and love.” The first goal of 
marriage, says Camós, is “union, loyalty, and charity.” Then this author introdu- 
ces the rules to achieve this union: “if one gets angry the other must suffer ... 
This must be done mainly by the woman to respect her husband.” The man’s 
wife is silenced, she must be subordinate to her husband: “you honor, respect, 
serve and entertain your husband, recognize in him a superiority, do not fear 
being his subject.” To achieve peace in marriage, following his work, some 
could command or rule, others should obey: “the woman who commands 
then becomes the enemy of her husband ... the husband must not be very 
good and allow her to command, he must be the one who dictates the last 
rule or a decision with his own libero arbitrio.” However, the sense of the Chris- 
tian government of the home urged man to exercise his power with charity, with 
subtlety: “man will do it according to his customs. He can re-educate his wife 
like him.”* The need to approach this relationship between husband and wife 
from the Christian virtues led Fray Luis de Granada to exhort couples to an ex- 
amination of conscience: “The husband must be attentive to his attitude and not 
treat his wife badly in words, in facts, or not give her the necessary things. The 
same thing happens if the woman treats her husband badly by insulting him.”* 

Going back to Camós, if “charity, love, and patience to raise children are 
greater in women, in men wisdom is greater, and thus they can teach them.” 
On the one hand, moralists believe in balance in marriage, but he admits “the 
woman has something unknown in her nature that makes her indomitable,” 
and that produced discord in the marriage: “very few women do not seek entan- 
glements, domestic litigation, and anger.” Fortunately, God endows man and 
woman with “reason to consult, judge and resolve private and home matters ... 
grace and spirit on their thoughts to better agree and confirm them.” After all 
these statements, it is obvious that there is a game of balances that puts forward 
contradictions and conflicts inside and outside the discourses. Camós insists 
that the wife is the ultimate guardian of the peace: “it was a custom in some pla- 
ces for women to fix problems between friends, and even today they are the ones 
who make peace.” The sacramental grace of marriage would definitely help to 
redirect the weaknesses and mistakes of the spouses. For centuries, the Catholic 
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faith had contributed to sustaining the patriarchal order, of course, but from the 
Renaissance and due to the influence of humanism, new nuances are observed 
in discourses to rebalance relationships in marriage. It is essential to think in 
terms of politics. The marriage or family is a metaphor for the kingdom; marriage 
relationships are a metaphor for the relationships between rulers and the com- 
mon people. The common good requires limits to be observed by everybody. 


Sacrament, Legitimacy, and Peace in Marriage 


The marriage was a sacred institution: it “gives a special grace to married people 
to live patiently,” wrote Gaspar de Astete. But the canonical rules like the civil 
ones that do not ignore reality offer an image of risk. A risk that needs the assis- 
tance of the sacraments, a life of piety and devotions, and a fear of God: “loving 
and fearing God and obeying the Divine Law makes homes and families pros- 
per,” as the heading that Antonio Arbiol uses to talk about marital happiness 
goes.* All Catholic catechisms insisted that this sacrament meant union: “The 
sacrament is the bond of marriage that can never be broken ... it means the 
union of Christ with the Church ... the husband should never separate from 
his wife.”?° 

Important in making visible this vulnerability were the rules on the forma- 
tion of marriage and the criminalization of clandestine marriage. This modality 
symbolizes the stress between order and conflict and had an important public 
perspective. Since the late Middle Ages, both the Catholic canons and civil 
and criminal law insisted on punishing clandestine marriage. In the early mod- 
ern age, people of all social classes considered that problem an epidemic that 
harmed families. But contradictorily, families practiced marriage rituals similar 
to clandestine marriage, such as the kidnapping of rebellious daughters or 
daughters who had more than one suitor when this marriage was a very interest- 
ing prospect with an important dowry. But there was also kidnapping as a way 
of escape from family pressure for young people. In any case, many women were 
kidnapped, raped, seduced, deceived, or hidden and officially controlled by their 
parents. The doctrine of the Council of Trent, finally, as stipulated by the Tametsi 
decree in 1563, regulated the formation of marriage and guaranteed the order de- 
sired by authoritarian monarchies. This rule also tried to restore the lost peace in 
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the families and to protect the status of women who were convinced to marry in 
secret and later abandoned, probably victims of a promise with seduction. Trent 
made celebration in secret a canonical interdict for a marriage's validity. There 
were many theologians, moralists, and canonists who spoke about it, but with- 
out a doubt the most influential was Tomas Sánchez, who wrote Disputationes de 
sancto matrimonii sacramento (Disputes over the Holy Sacrament of Marriage, 
1601-1605).”” Pedro de Ledesma also left us an extensive work titled Summa 
de sacramentis, in which he said the following about this problem: 


Those married clandestinely are obliged to marry later under the ritual performed by a 
priest and several witnesses, and not to consolidate the contract, but to repair the damage 
done. For example, if a man and a woman were married in secret, that verbal contract al- 
lowed the man to have copula carnalis with his woman, so he has an obligation to marry 
her because of the damage he did to her.* 


The Church had forbidden secrecy. It was not lawful to run away from home and 
marry without a priest. The families saw their suffering averted. But the Tametsi 
decree highlighted an element that would cause concern again: marriage had to 
be a free and voluntary decision of those who were going to marry. No one, not 
even parents, could meddle in it or force it. Therefore, the families lost control. 
Tension was guaranteed. Fortunately, the commandment of God's law required 
honoring one's parents. To achieve this balance, the clergy indoctrinated obedi- 
ence to sons from the pulpit, in the confessional, and in the catechisms: “every- 
one in the family should highly value obedience to the one who governs it be- 
cause he represents God,” writes Fray Antonio Arbiol. The author continues: 
“marriage is a very important matter for parents and they receive God's help ... 
disobedient sons who want to marry against the will of their parents will not pros- 
per.”*? Thus, the celebration of marriage continued for a long time to be the result 
of the social and power relationships of families and communities who found in 
that transaction or deal, and according to their social status, a way of survival, 
preservation, or social mobility. 
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The Marriage, Mirror of Justice: Conflict 
Resolution and Defiance in the Family 


At a time when some echoes of the old system of lineage self-protection still sur- 
vived, a form of private justice very present at the beginning of the 16th centu- 
ry,“° in a family, headed by the husband and father, there was a certain power 
to do a small domestic justice with a marriage. This meant that the father had 
the right to correct his own. The right of correction, ius correctionis, came from 
the parental authority—patria potestas—that was converted into the father’s offi- 
cium.“ Juan Luis Vives wrote a chapter in De officii mariti (1538) about rebuke 
and correction. These are some of his considerations: 


[T]he husband’s correction should be brief ...; because censorship and constant reproach ... 
destroy conjugal love, provoke lasting hatreds and transform the sweetness of coexistence 
and mutual treatment into disputes ... The husband can reprimand his wife in a way that 
she understands that this reprimand is love, because he wants the best for her.” 


Of course, it was critical that someone within the family ruled on and deter- 
mined the punishment for disobedience. If it was not soon corrected, the disor- 
der or vices born inside the home could become known and be a cause of scan- 
dal among the neighbors. This frequent possibility caused fear. Disorder easily 
contaminated everything and attacked the honor and shame of the family. The 
task of the husband and father to be vigilant was important. The moral treatises 
refer to this role of the husband as a domestic judge. Once again, Arbiol perfectly 
described that task: “The father of the family knows that his house is the House 
of God ... so that the judgment of God begins there, he must examine the behav- 
ior of everyone in his house to see if someone lives badly and is in God’s misfor- 
tune.” 

It was basically a judgment of good manners. It is convenient to consider the 
description of Arbiol in The Family’s Rules, where he offers us the best account of 
what would be called domestic judgment. It is a mixture of reminiscences of the 
old private justice—now generally eliminated—and the conversion of the family 
into an ideal space for Catholic moralization: “Another rule for the father of the 
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family is that no one repress or punish without first hearing the declaration of 
his guilt and that the accused confess it ... No one can punish without hearing 
his discharge ... then he must be harsh in the correction and in the punishment 
until throwing him out of the house if the matter is very serious.” 

It is important to note that family or marriage literature tells us how to pacify 
the family because it was not so easy: married relationships were difficult due to 
male domination, and relationships with sons were also complicated by parental 
interference, without forgetting the tense relations between siblings due to the 
implementation of the privileges of hereditary exclusion and the monopoly of 
the oldest son. The books could not hide the diversity of situations: separations, 
transgressions of written norms, men who forgot their responsibilities, husbands 
who cheated on their wives, women who resisted, adulteries, etc. The submission 
of wives, for example, clashed with the theory when they had a greater dowry or 
wealth than their husbands. This could happen even in indivisible inheritance 
systems, where some women collected significant real estate due to the high 
mortality of their brothers. When death devastated a family, the survival of at 
least one woman was essential. In such cases, a daughter inherited a great her- 
itage from the male line. This was the generalized situation in the territories of 
the ius commune. In the areas of Germanic tradition and egalitarian heritage, 
it was not very different either. So those daughters were married to poorer 
males, although of the same social status, to preserve the surname. These hus- 
bands were in an inferior social position and without a doubt depended on 
the economic power of the wife, who ruled her great house. On the other 
hand, it was not easy for all widows to accept control of their brothers or broth- 
ers-in-law. They, in our legal framework, had the right to use and enjoy the prop- 
erty of deceased husbands until their dowries were recovered. But the husband’s 
family preferred to retain that dowry. Nor should we forget the lives of the mar- 
ried couple who had not chosen to be married. Literature has imagined those 
lives and their adversities. Even an auto sacramental (sacramental play) like Cal- 
derón de la Barca's El pleito matrimonial del alma y el cuerpo (The Marriage Dis- 
pute Between the Soul and Body, 1634) offers a reading of real marital problems 
against the background of mar's pain in the face of death. Body and soul, in this 
work, are the allegory of a marriage with a lot of disagreements: 


Body: You are my wife, and you must obey me. 

Soul: Yes, but only in what is fair. 

Life: How sad the life of married people without peace is! 
Body: All that I wish is fair. 
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Soul: No, that's why Pll go away. 

Body: You will have to file a marriage lawsuit. 

Soul: Yes, I will. 

Music: Only one son of both has forced them peacefully.** 


Comedies about honor were the most prolific literature on the marriage subject. 
Among the issues included in them are social and domestic hierarchies, honor, 
obedience, and shame, which appear as values that characterize marriage and 
its gender roles. Almost all comedies evoke the debate between the marriage 
of convenience with the intervention of the family and, on the other hand, sen- 
timental love. For example, La Celestina (originally titled The Tragicomedy of 
Calisto and Melibea, 1499) by Fernando de Rojas represented young people 
who wanted to move far away from the advice of their families. The unfortunate 
Melibea expressed her annoyance in this way: “I ask my parents to let me enjoy 
him [Calisto] if they want to enjoy me; I ask them not to think about vanities or 
arranged marriages, because it is better to be a good friend than a badly married 
one.”* 

It is logical that the moralists advised against reading this kind of work, es- 
pecially by women. It was dangerous to let the female imagination fly, allowing 
the idea that a woman could decide who to marry or not to marry. Humanists 
such as Vives or Fray Luis de León advised only religious literature for the female 
sex. Nor was it advisable to go to the performance of plays that placed secret 
marriages at the center of their plots because these stories revealed personal 
choices contrary to the family. Parental authority was defied by the daring of dis- 
obedient sons who loved someone against the will of the parents.** It is interest- 
ing in this sense to read El casamiento fingido (The Feigned Marriage, 1700) by 
Cristóbal de Monroy y Silva. The plot of this comedy shows different secret mar- 
riages at the same time, and it allows us to understand different situations that 
led to the same problem: the young Doña Aña feels secretly married to Don Car- 
los. But her father does not know. He wants to marry her to a richer and more 
powerful man, Don Diego de Cabrera. She dares not disappoint him. She admits 
to the courtship of the official suitor but continues to love Don Carlos. When her 
father arranges the wedding date, the lovers decide to run away. Unfortunately, 
they are discovered. She takes refuge with her father-in-law, and Don Carlos, who 
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confronts Don Diego and believes he has killed him, disappears and travels to 
Aveiro, Portugal. A long time passes, and one day Doña Aña and her father- 
in-law discover the place where Don Carlos is. They decide to go looking for 
him. But Don Carlos seems to be married to a lady. In fact, this lady is the mis- 
tress of the nobleman whom Don Carlos serves, who cannot marry her due to the 
difference in status. The ending represents a hymn to freedom and love, and the 
main couple get their reward. This comedy demonstrates the existence of unions 
that are illicit because they do not conform to social rules or because they do not 
conform to parental dictates. Unlike what the moral discourses seemed to hide, 
the family strategy, a sign of order and the result of parental authority, was not 
always peaceful. In the following text, we see Don Carlos describing that he is 
already the husband of Doña Aña, but that he has married her in secret: 


[Dlon Diego de Cabrera lives in this city ... he is very powerful and rich, and he aims (this is 
my misfortune!) to marry her ... as his nobility and wealth is so great, Dofia Afia’s parents 
have offered him their daughter to marry ... and since they are already suspicious of my 
courtship, they have almost violently decided to force the wedding and do it very soon 
.. with good words I have said that she has already chosen a husband, that it is me, 
that she has already who enjoys her as owner, and has someone to serve her.“ 


In addition to the difficulties of choosing and celebrating a marriage, Miguel de 
Cervantes, in El juez de divorcios (The Judge of the Divorce Court, 1615), presents a 
diversity of marriages with disagreements, where men and women confront each 
other, tired of living together. In this entremés (interlude), there are four troubled 
couples who ask the judge for a divorce. The typology of these couples collects 
stereotypes of failure, such as the marriage between an old man and a young 
woman or between a lady and a poor, lazy man.** One of the divorce applicants 
expresses her grief in this way: “In well-ordered kingdoms and republics, the du- 
ration of marriages should be limited, and every three years they could be bro- 
ken or reconfirmed, like a lease.”*? 

In the Novelas ejemplares (Exemplary Novels, 1613), Cervantes treats marriage 
very extensively. The work consists of thirteen novels. Of these, nine are dedicat- 
ed to the marital issue. Lucia Lopez Rubio has studied the conflicts caused be- 
tween freely desired marriage and arranged marriage, such as in La fuerza de 
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la sangre (The Power of Blood, 1613).°° Here Leocadia is raped by Rodolfo, and 
they have a son. When his parents meet this child, they arrange a marriage 
and force Rodolfo to return from Italy. On returning to his parents’ house, his 
mother shows him a false portrait of his future wife who does not like anything 
and reacts with these words: “it is good that sons obey their parents (...) but it is 
also convenient, and better, that parents give their sons the state they please (...) 
in the sacrament of marriage there must be the delight that married couples 
enjoy, and if this does not exist the marriage will fail.”** 

His statement contains messages about marriage: about the freedom to con- 
tract it, about the importance of personal choice, about the virtues that parents 
want compared to the wishes of young people, and also about the fear of not 
being happy during married life. Like the previous texts, it speaks of the inter- 
vention of the parents, which was not consistent with the law of Trent, which 
preached the free will of the spouses in their choice. But we already know 
that everyday experiences were far from the rule. Freedom was a recurring dis- 
course in baroque comedies, proof of the ineffectiveness of that rule. In El laber- 
into de Amor (The Labyrinth of Love, 1615) by Cervantes, we also read a deter- 
mined woman defend freedom of choice: “Can't it happen, unsurprisingly, that 
a woman looks for a man, just as a man looks for a woman?”*? 

In the same way, Pedro Calderón de la Barca tells us about the conflicts of 
married life derived from a strict code of conjugal honor. In A secreto agravio, 
secreta venganza (Secret Vengeance for Secret Insult, 1637), the innocent wife, 
Doña Leonor, is sacrificed by her husband, Don Lope, just for having secretly 
loved a gentleman. Jealousy, social appearance, possession, and gender violence 
are signs of lives that offer a perverse face of marriage. And to get rid of that 
nightmare, some authors present empowered women, agents of their own 
lives. So, in Las bizarrías de Belisa (The Gallantries of Belisa, 1634), Félix Lope 
de Vega draws a female personality opposite to the usual gender role: daring, 
defiant, and independent. The protagonist enjoys intervening in love and mar- 
riage matters, disobeying the wishes of the families and building her own wish- 
es. She seduces and conquers men. She decides if she wants to marry or not to 
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marry; in fact, it is a message on the notion of marriage as an option and not as 
an obligation: 


I was born leaning/ 

to all love so contrary/ 

that I did not think that in my life/ 
to want to hold her.” 


In real life, some cultured women, those belonging to privileged classes, were 
aware that one of the great evils of marriage was the absence of freedom to de- 
cide for themselves. Some of them wrote short discourses denouncing this situa- 
tion. In El verdugo de su esposa (The Executioner of His Wife), included in the 
collection of novels titled Desengaños amorosos (Love Disappointments, 1647), 
María de Zayas decides that the protagonist rejects the marriage with her suitor 
and enters a convent: “the beautiful Lysis is closed due to the fear that some 
deception will disappoint her ... It is not a tragic end, but the happiest there 
was, because, coveted and desired by many men, she did not submit to any of 
them.”** Note the few alternatives to marriage, with the exception of the religious 
path or dependence on siblings and other relatives; however, the satisfaction 
shown by these women for choosing non-submission is very inspiring. 


Conclusion 


An innocent reading of the texts from the early modern age that spoke about 
marriage lets us deduce that all conceived it as an idealized space in imitation 
of the republics. A small, intimate space where men and women learned to 
put into practice the principles of social and political order that governed 
them: obedience, social rules, and the masculine hierarchy. For them, the 
small family was the small republic, or more precisely the mirror of the real re- 
public, and everyone must be governed according to these principles. But this is 
the theoretical discourse. The writers—both clergy and laity—whose works 
pleased the rulers, because otherwise they would be censored, knew the real ex- 
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periences did not accord with the ideal. Accordingly, marriage appears in all 
these discourses as a laboratory, a testing space for political and social rules. 
Marriage life was a balance between order and conflict. The books on family 
and marriage looked for moral and theological solutions to guarantee peace 
and concord, the union of spouses; they were discourses of order and, at the 
same time, a denunciation of disorder. When the proposed solutions meant 
strengthening the power of the man in the house, then the conflict increased. 
That is why they began to talk about feelings and affection between the spouses, 
although families still wanted to marry their sons according to their economic or 
power interests. The contradictions and balances are numerous. But the obses- 
sion with public order and the final need to guarantee it from the private 
order was producing a slow change in marriage toward a more intimate, less 
rigid model, though it took a long time to implement. The most widespread 
and well-known discourses on marriage in the early modern age presented it 
as the perfect place to observe and solve political, social, and moral problems: 
the functioning of social relations, small-scale conflict and peace management, 
and a moral and theological culture based on antagonistic notions; just as men 
and women were conceived as antagonistic, so their lives were built between evil 
and good, vice and virtue, abuse and forgiveness. This microcosm built the con- 
cept of marriage for centuries. 
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Marion Rówekamp 

4 Challenging Patriarchy: Marriage and 
the Reform of Marriage Law in Imperial 
Germany and the Weimar Republic 


“If it were not for husband and wife,” the German social historian and writer Wil- 
helm Heinrich Riehl (1823 - 1897) wrote in 1855, “one could think people on earth 
[are] destined for freedom and equality. However, because God created women 
and men, he made inequality and dependence basic elements of all human de- 
velopment.”* Gender according to Riehl not only constituted ideas of inequality 
and domination but contributed significantly to the construction of humanity, to 
the construction of the modern state. Gender was, he argues, not only one of the 
most powerful producers of inequality, but the most powerful. This meant that 
the existence of the traditional family was defended just as much as the tradi- 
tional position of women, indeed that the subordination of women in marriage 
was regarded as a paradigm of human inequality and subordination par excel- 
lence. As a consequence, the exclusion of married women from the state neces- 
sarily resulted from their subordination in the family. The patriarchally organized 
family thus was not only a mirror image but also a basic element of the state. 

No wonder that women within the context of the Enlightenment started to 
question why all humans, including women, were not equal and why not in 
the family. “Wife, marriage and love exhibit the brand of slavery,” expressed 
the feminist and philosopher Louise Dittmar (1807-1884) in 1849. “The man is 
master over his wife, the absolute monarch with unlimited power to give orders 
in his realm, and not even lip-service is paid to constitutional guarantees 
that may be applied to wives,”? argued Hedwig Dohm (1831-1919) almost forty 
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years later for the necessity of suffrage for women as a tool to end the subordi- 
nate position of women in law in general, but especially within marriage.” Wom- 
en’s first experiences with the law were often encounters of injustice such as the 
one Dittmar and Dohm formulated in the revolution of 1848 and in the restora- 
tion years, which saw the emergence of a tender and loosely organized women’s 
movement in Germany. “It is not inappropriate and unfeminine to have knowl- 
edge of the sad and unworthy situation of one’s own sex and to rebel against 
it, but it is inhuman and a disgrace to close your eyes and ears in cowardly ego- 
ism and to keep these worst things quiet,” argued Marie Stritt (1855-1928) 
around the turn of the century. “The women ... demand more, they finally de- 
mand the recognition of their human rights and their human dignity—they de- 
mand justice!”* The idea of equal rights for all humans, as expressed here by 
Marie Stritt and previously especially by Hedwig Dohm, embraced for the first 
time also humans of the female sex who, by law, had not been treated as sub- 
jects or citizens in their own right (but very much so in terms of obligations). 

Not accidentally, parallel to raising their voices, women were immediately si- 
lenced after 1848. Women were not allowed to organize themselves in political 
organizations or edit newspapers and journals. The claim for female suffrage 
within the politically suffocating atmosphere of Imperial Germany was unthink- 
able, thus the women’s movements focused first on the mothers, these demands 
seemed at first sight to be relatively harmless.’ Similarly, as it had been proven 
that educated mothers could better perform educational tasks, it could be shown 
that it was now only natural, as feminist Louise Otto-Peters (1819-1895) put it, 
“to inquire about the laws that affect these living conditions, to inquire what du- 
ties women, who marry, take on, what rights or protection the laws grant, recog- 
nize or deny them.”® Women claimed they were just trying to improve their legal 
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position within the realm they worked in according to their “natural” roles in the 
interest of the family and the state.’ The idea of equal rights in a more extended 
way they stressed less in order not to raise hackles. But, almost unnoticed, these 
demands meant much more; they were the demand for the granting of full legal 
capacity to married women and thus the basis for full legal capacity for all 
women. The fight for equal rights in family law thus meant, on the one hand, 
the demand for equality under private law as a first step on the road to political 
equality and to break one of the locks that held them down legally, but also, at 
the same time, the more or less hidden fight for the right to vote for women, years 
before the women’s movement was “open” about it. Indeed, until the 20th cen- 
tury, suffrage law and family law were closely linked because the exclusion of 
women from both rights was the starting point for their discrimination through- 
out the law. They conditioned each other in a form of deadlock or double bind, 
as historian Gisela Bock has called it.? It was hard to escape discrimination with- 
in the family without gaining suffrage, and it was logically impossible to gain 
suffrage without gaining full legal capacity in private law (even though it later 
happened exactly like that). 

While initially not successful, the idea of equal rights for women was in the 
world. It was not only in Germany that women claimed equal rights in the family. 
In fact, it was one of the major topics for international feminism during the last 
decades of the 19th and the first decades of the 20th century.’ All Western legal 
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cultures permeated a patriarchal foundation of civil law and legalized the sub- 
ordination of married women. Though the legal cultures and means were differ- 
ent in each country, women found themselves in a common struggle.*” At first 
the fight did not lead to results. This changed not only in Germany in the after- 
math of World War I, emerged and prevailing ideas about democracy as well as 
with the ideas of the League of Nations to facilitate not only global peace but 
also the protection of the human rights of minorities, among them increasingly 
also women. Progressive forces in German society had by now adopted the idea 
that women deserved something called “equality.” In fact, women’s equality was 
an intrinsic part of the idea of democracy. Accordingly, suffrage rights were 
granted almost immediately by the new Social Democrat government in 1918. 
“Germany has the honor to be the first republic founded on true principles of 
democracy, universal and equal suffrage for all citizens and all men and 
women,” marveled Marie Stritt happily. 

There was a wide variety of ideas about what equality might mean in prac- 
tice beyond enfranchisement. The period of the Weimar Republic in Germany 
was, as in most other European countries, a time of negotiation about the extent 
of women’s citizenship rights. There was mostly an agreement that women 
should have suffrage rights, but further rights than suffrage needed to be bar- 
gained within the context of their specifically gendered place in society. Society 
felt that the extent of their citizenship rights should be defined by women’s sup- 
posed nature and be based on their distinct roles as mothers and wives. These 
ideas were generally shared by women and men alike, even by large parts of 
the women’s movements; they just argued that women’s nature was different 
but equally important for society and that it would “heal” the existing problems 
of the state that were caused by women not participating. But many women also 
believed that equality should, in principle, not be determined by gender and 
thus that women and men should be treated equally in terms of the law. This, 
however, was also claimed by women who thought women were different by na- 
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ture. The difference should not emphasize their exclusion from enjoying equal 
rights with men but justify it. 

These demands were raised in many different legal areas of the interwar 
years: in criminal law, in the access to all professions plus civil service, but es- 
pecially in family law. But as women were felt to have their natural vocation and 
space within the family, the claim for equality within the family was the punch- 
line for equality claims. It was one thing for some women to be parliamentarians 
or to work in small numbers in male-dominated professions, but women being 
equal within the family was a totally different matter. Here, the entire setup of 
society and thus a nerve of society was touched. This claim was the most threat- 
ening one women raised within the years of the Weimar Republic, and the stron- 
gest fight for or against reform emerged as a consequence. Here, the limits of the 
negotiation over how much equality Germany’s first democracy was to bring to 
women ended clearly for the majority of society. 

The timeframe of this chapter will cover the beginning of the debates about 
matriage across two attempts by the women’s movement to change family law. 
The process of becoming aware of injustice led gradually, helped by the organ- 
ization also on an international level, to an understanding that women should 
be treated equally by the law, especially in the family, and should be citizens 
with equal citizenship laws to men. I will analyze this discourse within the 
time of Imperial Germany and the Weimar Republic, showing how the process 
of negotiating an equal position for women in German society and in the family 
unfolded over time. While women started to claim this from early on, within the 
stifling context of the monarchy, men tended to ignore their plights completely. 
This changed in Germany’s first democracy. The chapter shows how the limits of 
equality and of the rights guaranteed in the constitution were reached as far as 
changes as rights in the family were concerned. And, thus, how democracy failed 
in one of the areas usually not assumed to be connected to be a pillar of democ- 
racy: full equal rights for all female citizens. 


Re-Enforcing Patriarchy: Marriage and the Family 
in Imperial Germany 


The far-reaching changes in the social and economic foundations of society, 
which began at the end of the 18th century, especially with the increasing indus- 
trialization of the second half of the 19th century, did not remain without effects 
on the family constitution and form the background of the intellectual-historical 
development to be described in the following. Of central importance in the pre- 
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sent context is the separation of domestic and professional spheres, which char- 
acterized the new family forms and enforced the separation of different roles for 
men and women. The felt dissolution of life and state as well of the family into 
single units supported by the growing ideas of emancipation of women were in- 
terpreted as threatening the entire life of the state and had to be counteracted. 
German political and legal doctrine thus set out in search of a new basis that 
could secure supra-individual validity and duration for the family. They invented 
the “traditional family” by trying to adjust to the reality of the modern state on 
the one hand but, on the other, by incorporating ideas of the natural subordina- 
tion of women.” “The home is still the articulation of the existing union, the 
organizational foundation of the social body, the strong pillar of the moral 
and economic order,” wrote the lawyer Otto von Gierke (1841-1921), reflecting 
ideas of not only the legal profession but broad parts of society that were reflect- 
ed within the new German civil law.” 

The German Civil Code (Biirgerliches Gesetzbuch, BGB), which came into ef- 
fect in 1900, was one of the last civil laws codified within Europe following the 
founding of Germany as a nation in 1871. Its idea was to bring an equal law to 
all citizens of formerly 39 different territories. Partly it was also a reaction to the 
imposition of French law on German land, as parts of the empire were still ruled 
by the French Civil Code. It was also a vital part of the political ideas and project 
of German liberals to dismantle the old feudal society (Stándegesellschaft), to 
secure the separation of church and state, and, besides all that, to achieve na- 
tional unity and contribute to the strength of the nation-state. As such, the 
BGB was, besides a legal project, also a social, highly political, and cultural proj- 
ect. This is especially obvious also in the family law which embodied the inter- 
ests and values that were able to prevail in the German Empire at the end of the 
19th century. It reflected the changes to which the position of the family was sub- 
ject over the course of the century. Here, it did not reflect the real position of 
women, as was often criticized, but was intended to protect a model of the family 
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that had never existed in this form; the “traditional nuclear family” was re-in- 
vented on the basis of old ideas of women’s subordination in the family to pre- 
serve the patriarchy within the family. Designed to support and reinforce the 
power of men, marriage and the family acquired a more and more public char- 
acter.” 

Beyond its modern outlook in terms of legal formality and methodology as 
well as of granting women some rights such as legal capacity and parental 
power, in its content, the BGB tightened the legal situation of women and nota- 
bly gave men the power over all her property besides making them the sole de- 
cision-making authority in the house. It was set up so that the head of the con- 
jugal community continued to be the husband, he was entitled to decide on all 
matters concerning the conjugal life, and he determined in particular the place 
of residence and domicile and had the last word in the marriage. The husband 
was obliged to support his wife, and she was obliged to manage the household 
and to cooperate. The reason given for this order in marriage was that it was the 
“natural order of the relationship.”** 

In terms of property law, it disenfranchised women fully. By stating that they 
wanted to clean up the complicated property regimes, of which there were more 
than 100 the German states, the BGB rationalized the pre-existing ideas and re- 
inforced male patriarchy. In the final version, the man was granted his own right 
of administration and would appear in his own name “as head of the family.” In 
addition, women could seldom file a case without the consent of the husband. 
So even if the husband mismanaged the property of the wife, she had no legal 
means to protect it. 

The BGB formally introduced parental power over children, but then legislat- 
ed that the “father has, by virtue of his parental power, the right and duty to take 
care of his child’s person and property” (8 1627 BGB). And, also with regard to 
the kids, the father had the last word in terms of decisions. Only in the event 
of the father’s death did parental authority transfer to the mother. In the end, 
mothers were as lawless as before; they had obligations toward their children 
but no new rights besides formally receiving parental guardianship. Further- 
more, the proposed law removed the rights of illegitimate children to make ma- 
terial or familial claims to their fathers. 
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Finally, the BGB tightened the divorce law as compared to the ARL.” Divorce 
was only possible in cases of adultery and other exceptions and rested on the 
guilt principle. In divorce cases, if the woman was declared the guilty party, 
she would take her maiden name in order for status to be taken from her, and 
she would not receive alimony. Declarations of guilt affected custody, too. 

In reality, all claimed legal progress was solely paper rights to women. It was 
a cross-influence of all norms that only made clear how much women were dis- 
enfranchised. Besides formal differences, the laws concerning marriage and fam- 
ily mirrored those of other earlier European civil codes such as the Napoleonic 
Code, the Austrian Civil Code of 1811, and the Prussian Civil Code of 1794. As 
a result, the maintenance of the existing order of marriage was placed above 
the individual interests of the wife—the content of the traditional family law 
was preserved in new legal forms. As far as the effect of the BGB is concerned, 
it seems to be true that it hardly differed from the marriage law of the “Sachsens- 
piegel”; marriage law has remained almost static over a period of at least one 
thousand years. The BGB again designated women as second-class citizens in 
private law.** 


Culture of Protest: Women's Reaction against the 
BGB 


Thus, the women’s movement had, almost right from the moment of its institu- 
tional founding, begun to challenge a wife’s legal subordination to her husband. 
In fact, it was the process of the codification of the BGB which led in the German 
women’s movement to an early awareness of the role of law for the discrimina- 
tion of women in general and in the family in particular.” Realizing that women 
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were mostly lawless within the area that was supposedly the center of their life, 
the family, the newly founded General German Women’s Club (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Frauenverein, ADF) focused more and more on the law of the family 
from 1869. The situation was dire as women rightly feared that within the context 
of the codification process of the German Civil Code, the new law would repeat 
or even tighten the subordination of women in the family. Louise Otto-Peters col- 
lected the complaints and the demands of women as far as their situation in the 
family was concerned. Based on this material, she published a memorandum in 
1876 on the legal situation of women in the family and warned women about 
the legal consequences a marriage had for them.?” One year later, a commission 
of the ADF worked out the first legal demands of women, which turned out to be 
one of the first petitions of women to the Reichstag, signed by around 
10,000 - 12,000 women.” This was the genesis of the first mass-organized move- 
ments of German women and the beginning of debates over marriage law, de- 
bates which would keep going well into the 21st century. 

In the petition, they requested the removal of provisions that deemed 
women “incapable,” modifications to divorce law, and changes to custody rights 
for both parents. In addition, they asked that women be allowed control over 
their own property and inheritance. They requested the removal of patriarchal 
authority and custody over children in the event of divorce and the elimination 
of “general stylistic elements in the law” that reduced women to the same status 
as minorities and invalids. 

When the publication of the first draft of the BGB was published in 1888, this 
brought heavy disappointment as none of their claims had been considered. But 
when the second committee came together in 1890 and the women could observe 
the way the public debate was turning against their claims, a new wave of more 
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serious protests emerged.” This time it was helped by the founding of the Ger- 
man branch of the International Council of Women, the Bund Deutscher Frauen- 
vereine (BDF), in 1894. The BDF and ADF together pooled all their efforts into 
fighting the BGB. In fact, for the first time, women formulated that the legal 
question was at the center of the so-called woman’s question. The Swiss-educat- 
ed Anita Augspurg (1857-1943), one of the first German female lawyers, phrased 
that the women’s question was to a considerable degree a question of econom- 
ics, but first and foremost a legal question.” The BDF formed a legal committee 
and published several pamphlets, while a number of petitions were written and 
launched at different sessions of parliament and the drafting committee of the 
BGB.” In the same year, the first organized strike of female workers occurred 
as a protest against the Civil Code and was joined by 500 middle-class women.” 

But women’s protests were to no avail. Other protests against the BGB came 
from the Socialist Party as well as the Center Party and Catholics. The latter in 
general opposed the new law because, in their view, the state interfered too 
much within the sphere of the church; marriage was understood as a holy sacra- 
ment and not as a matter of the worldly state. Since the mandatory introduction 
of civil marriages in 1875, the matter of marriage law and the focus on the family 
became the focus and defining issue the Catholics turned around. For them, 
every change meant an attack on their identity. This trauma was still alive in 
the interwar years, though Catholics in general started to feel more “German” 
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than only Catholic.” For the socialists, it was the other way around. They claim- 
ed the same as the women’s movement.” Without considering the broad protests 
of different groups of society, the law was approved in August 1896 and came 
into effect on 1 January 1900. 

With the introduction of the BGB, gender relations were reinforced and rede- 
fined in such a way that it reflected its entrance into daily life as positive law. 
But it also symbolized a growing civil society that was unequal from the core; 
the reform of the law was not only demanded by the women’s movement but 
by broader parts of society such as socialists and others who saw changes as 
basic democratic rights. As Anita Augspurg argued, the BGB had imposed new 
political duties on women but denied them every political right.” The civil 
code made it obvious to women that they were not considered citizens. 


Negotiating Equality: The Constitution and 
Women’s Equality in the Family in the Weimar 
Republic 


However, when Germany was defeated in World War I and in the wake of the No- 
vember Revolution in 1918, women could at last see a potential for equal rights 
within a democratic republic. Women’s suffrage became an almost overnight re- 
ality to the great surprise of the BDF, socialist women, and other women’s organ- 
izations who had fought for this right for decades and who celebrated it as a 
major victory. That women’s equality involved political rights was soon generally 
agreed on, even by those who had been opposed to women voting and partici- 
pating in politics such as the conservative parties, who rapidly began to rely 
heavily on their women’s voters. But despite this acceptance of women’s voting 
rights, there still remained the question of whether and how far their equality 
should extend outside of the arena of voting rights. The official narrative of 
granting women equality runs counter to the reality of the complex struggle of 
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women, who soon came to realize that the aftermath of suffrage meant a rein- 
forced struggle for all the other equal rights that by no means came as a logical 
consequence of women’s suffrage. Suffrage was the tool and leverage they need- 
ed to go on with the new struggles. The reform of family law was one of the ever- 
growing varieties of this struggle, probably at the center of it, as here women had 
to free themselves from the second “lock” that kept them in a state of legal dis- 
crimination in order to become citizens with full rights.” 

In consequence of World War I, the number of women in comparison to men 
doubled. Many women who had been responsible heads for the household in 
war time were relieved to go back to their homes and duties as only wives 
and mothers, willing to embrace the idea of a domestic sphere for women and 
a public one for men as often represented in women’s magazines and the popu- 
lar press.* But many women had also experienced the war time with the greater 
necessity for women to work a new independence and self-determination. Man- 
aging the families by themselves as heads of the household, besides often work- 
ing to support them, had made them escape the domestic sphere in big numbers. 
For many women, even those who were not active in the women’s movement, the 
opportunities created by the war shaped a will to keep on working and partici- 
pating in the public sphere. Especially the younger ones without families were 
keen on keeping their independence from the war times. This independence at 
times went hand in hand with a loosening of sexual and moral codes. The em- 
bodiment of male fears was the so-called “new woman,” single and childless, 
sexually emancipated with a “Bubikopf” (bob haircut), and into fashion, who 
symbolized the liberating changes in gender roles and raising the fears of the 
German nation that was about to falter with this egoism of women. Throughout 
the 1920s, many women, especially young women, rejected the exclusively do- 
mestic role in favor of gainful employment outside the home, economic inde- 
pendence, and the postponement of marriage because it suggested the end of 
freedom with its still patriarchal structure and traditional gender roles. Mass en- 
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tertainment, fashion, and leisure time reshaped unmarried women’s lives. At the 
same time, Germany experienced a flood of marriages (Heiratsflut) but reduced 
the number of children in the family to a maximum of two. Marriage counseling, 
sexuality, birth control, abortion, eugenics, and racial hygiene characterized the 
public debate and reality of women. The family was seen as the key to society’s 
health; it was just that the left and right drew different conclusions about how to 
improve the family. Society and women especially were torn between the idea of 
a new future with more freedom and the traditional family. In this way, they 
were, as historian Atina Grossman has phrased it, at once “modernity’s agents, 
victims, and mediators.”?* 

Returning soldiers found their wives changed, and they in turn did not find 
the same men who had left; their situation had changed. Divorce rates as well as 
birth rates of illegitimate children were rising while marriage rates were sink- 
ing.” But the possibility of granting divorce based on the BGB was still difficult; 
the most potent discontent that emerged with the family law and especially the 
divorce rules came from veterans and their wives. This all made the so-called 
“crisis of the family” obvious, yet calls for new socio-political measures were 
heard not only from the women’s movement. 

Mostly, it was demands for the better protection of mothers and children 
within the family that were made. This change of perspective was not due to 
the ideas of rights of equality in the sense of securing the rights of individuals 
notwithstanding their gender. Instead, the emphasis was on the preservation 
of family and state. Thus, in 1919, the family was for the first time placed 
under constitutional protection in the Weimar constitution. Welfare programs 
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for mothers, children, babies, and youth were the beginning not only of the wel- 
fare state but also of state-regulated family policy.” 

This understanding of the family clashed with the claims for equal rights of 
women, which were also reinforced after the war and placed under constitution- 
al protection. The Constitution itself was not clear in its priority in terms of how 
it suggested the protection of family and women’s equality at the same time. 
Art. 119 protected the idea of the “traditional” family which needed to keep 
women within the home and subordinate to the husband, while at the same 
time it stated that men and women were equal in marriage.” Art. 109 specified 
that “all Germans are equal before the law. Men and women have in principle the 
same civic rights and duties.” This was the first time that the principles of gender 
equality were embodied in the constitution. 

The problems the new constitution posed for women had already become 
apparent during the negotiations over its content in the Constitutional Assembly. 
Female parliamentarians such as the socialists Marie Juchacz (1879-1956), Luise 
Zietz (1865-1922), and Marie Baum (1874-1964) of the German Democratic Party 
(DDP) had quickly identified the problems in the draft of Hugo Preuss (1860 — 
1925) and asked for changes. They wanted different wording for Art. 109 and sug- 
gested a broader equality clause, because “we want this constitution to state that 
this reform of civil law must be started immediately and that the provisions that 
disadvantage the legal position of women in this area must be removed.” They 
wanted to make sure that a reform of the family law was enforced and claimed 
that the law as it was did not grant equal rights to all citizens and thus needed to 
be changed. Only by considering the rights of women fully, beyond only in prin- 
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ciple, would the state be truly democratic.** But their opponents notably rejected 
this idea; they wanted to keep the man as head of the household model and felt 
that a reform would threaten the concept of the family and, by extension, the 
state itself. Lawyer and DDP member of parliament Hermann Luppe (1874- 
1945) pointed out that the constitution never intended to grant women equal 
rights within the family.” 

This group interpreted the principle of equality in a way that did not threaten 
the established order of gender relations, especially in the family, and did not 
want to challenge it. According to this interpretation, women should have equal- 
ity but only within the context of their specifically historically gendered place in 
society, meaning, if at all, outside of the family. The reason for their extended 
citizenship would be not equality with men as such but be based on their dis- 
tinct roles as wives and mothers and thereby limited. Consequently, their oppo- 
nents could make sure that their new roles would not conflict with their place in 
the family and that they would remain subordinate to men. Accordingly, women 
were not seen as individual citizens but as members of a unit, which kept on mir- 
roring the natural differences between men and women. 

Independently from the two opinions about the direct extent of the constitu- 
tional law on the family law, factually both articles contained a limitation to this 
citizenship for women: Art. 109 only granted equality “in principle” and Art. 119 
protected the family at the same time and thus immediately compromised the 
promised equality for women. In effect, the protection of the family meant 
that the law had the duty to treat its citizens as gendered beings and bestow 
rights upon them based on the roles they fulfilled as women and as men. Men 
would still be seen as the head of the household, and women still as being at 
home as mothers and wives. This implied a conflict with the formulation that 
granted women equal rights with men. It claimed equality while at the same 
time saying that the law should keep discriminating between them as far as 
the relationship within the family was concerned. So, the reality of gender differ- 
ence was implanted within the constitution and gave way to further arguments 
against the abolishment of the privileges of sex that men had enjoyed for centu- 
ries and kept on enjoying. The writers of the constitution did not resolve this con- 
tradiction; the clashing formulation of the equality of men and women in the 
constitution in Arts. 109 and 119 was the compromise that could be achieved 
and, in consequence, the reason for a number of new struggles about the extent 
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of the concrete meaning of women's equality. It created a tension over how 
women should be seen in the state and the extent to which they were treated 
as active citizens or still as legal subjects to their husbands. Central among 
them was the question of the reform of family law. 


Attempts to Reform Family Law 


With women’s suffrage, the conditions for political work for women changed dra- 
matically. Prior to 1918, women's organizations had had to rely on addressing pe- 
titions to the German Reichstag and had no means of legal redress. Now, with the 
BDF being so much stronger, including in numbers—it now consisted of around 
half a million members and around 2,200 member organizations**—, women 
were able to use parliamentary tools such as committees in order to bring peti- 
tions, file their demands via a political party, or become parliamentarians them- 
selves. Thus, they could participate directly in the political process and use the 
arguments of the new constitution to claim new rights. The two parties which fa- 
vored their claims were the DDP and the Social Democratic Party (SPD), which 
often brought in the suggestions of the BDF as their own legal claims. The wom- 
en’s movement gained influence not only via the female parliamentarians who 
often were also members of the women's movement but also via male supporters 
whom they asked to work as go-betweens for them. But in many instances, all 
female parliamentarians came together, regardless of the pressure of their par- 
ties, to push through their claims such as in the areas of peace, social welfare, 
and in the admission of female lawyers to the profession.” The family law re- 
form was not one of these areas; here, the female parliamentarians were far 
too divided by their different ideologies. Even among feminists, the different 
ideas about the family were so strong that neither the female parliamentarians 
nor the women in the BDF and other women’s organizations could find common 
ground. 
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This became especially obvious in the debate on divorce, which was at the 
center of the reform proposals.*° The BDF, led by the reform proposals of its fe- 
male lawyers such as Margarete Berent (1887-1965) and Marie Munk (1885 - 
1978), called for divorce on the grounds of irretrievable breakdown,“ without al- 
location of guilt, on the grounds of mutual consent and of dislike for each 
other. DDP member of parliament Marie-Elisabeth Liiders (1878-1966) led 
the fight for divorce reform together with the socialist women in the Reichstag, 
first raising the issue in January 1921, when she called for divorce to be made eas- 
ier. She, her party, and the socialist women under the leadership of Antonie Pfiilf 
(1877-1933) submitted petitions and drafts introducing their ideas of divorce re- 
form.“ In 1928, Pfülf gave a major speech in the Reichstag in which she pointed 
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out the discrepancy between the constitution and civil law and masterfully 
traced the misogynistic figures of the BGB as well as touched on the strong con- 
sequences of the economic dependence of women on men.“ 

Even supporters of reform found themselves with the contradiction that they 
generally agreed with the model of the traditional family and the common belief 
that it was the moral foundation on which the family, the state, and even human- 
ity rested. For family reform supporters, the fact that the family was a social in- 
stitution justified the state’s regulation of it. Especially because reform meant a 
separation of the Church’s strong hold over the family, because it separated re- 
ligious practice from legal practice, it was meant to be more reasonable, more 
equal, more modern, and more democratic. The reform of divorces in particular 
allowed, in their opinion, justice to be brought to broken marital relationships 
without punishing one party as being guilty for the breakup of the marriage 
and freeing both parties for a new life and, more importantly, securing newly 
functional families for the state. According to these ideas, only happy families 
were allowed to raise children to be stable and good citizens, and sometimes di- 
vorce was the means to free children from dysfunctional families. Both sides 
agreed strongly on the family as the social foundation of the new German dem- 
ocratic state and society and saw the need for families to rear children for the 
future of the nation. It was considered to be the source of morality, stability, 
well-being, and culture and the central base of the nation. 

In the early years of the Weimar Republic, these claims found a majority 
within the Reichstag and the BDF (among others), but already in the second 
half of the 1920s, supporters of divorce reform could not reiterate their claims 
as conservative women's organizations became too powerful within the BDF. 
In addition, many women did not understand the full reform proposal and 
that all parts of the family law reform claims were interrelated with each other 
in order to protect women after divorce. As the basic agreement on divorce re- 
form was waning, the BDF board replaced it strategically to stress and discuss 
the need for the reform of married women's property rights. The reorganization 
of matrimonial property law appealed to all women because the community of 
gains, as suggested by the female lawyers, had both conservative and progres- 
sive elements. Conservative women saw that the model of the family as an insti- 
tution was strengthened and that gender separations work were preserved. How- 
ever, it was radical at the same time because it was not only the work of the man 
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within the family that had an economic impact but also that of the woman. So, 
this proposal found encouragement, both within the politically diverse women’s 
movement as well as in parliament, from more groups than for the ideas for re- 
forming divorce and the consequences of divorce. In fact, the Center Party agreed 
with former statements about a new order of the marital property law in order to 
prevent the divorce reform.” 

The reform opposers, the Center Party and its political allies, the German Na- 
tional People’s Party (Deutschnationale Volkspartei, DNVP) and the German 
People’s Party (Deutsche Volkspartei, DVP), strongly objected to the proposed re- 
forms and vigorously defended their proposed hold over marriage. According to 
them, the reforms, especially those relating to divorce, would taint the sacred 
bond of marriage and would lead to men freeing themselves from their older 
wives and marrying younger brides. Thus, emancipation and equality in family 
law would bring only suffering to married women instead of the claimed free- 
dom. For them, the reform would lead to a weakening of the family as a social 
institution and thus to a weakening of the state, causing great harm to the fragile 
post-war German nation. They were also afraid that the possible breakup of fam- 
ilies would lead to a further reduction of children born to a country that had lost 
millions in the war.** 

In addition, these parties invoked the dangers of Bolshevism as a reason to 
stall reform. In Russia, the no-fault divorce was introduced besides broader fam- 
ily law reforms, and the supposed breakdown of the Russian state was used as a 
warning to all the reform claimants in the Reichstag, especially the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the Communists. While the Communists openly supported imple- 
menting the Russian ideas in Germany, the SPD often did not push its ideas 
strongly enough in order to keep the peace with its coalition partners, which 
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cost them lots of votes, especially from women, who turned away from the 
party.“ 

Despite all these disagreements, by 1928, most parties understood that some 
kind of reform to the family law was unavoidable and were tired of the debates; 
even the DVP supported reform movements, such as divorce after five years of 
separation on the grounds of irretrievable breakdown and the end of the princi- 
ple of guilt. The DNVP and the Protestant women’s movement, while thinking 
that some reform was needed, stressed the principle of guilt and that divorce, 
especially based on the claim of one party, would create a problem for elderly 
wives. The Catholic Church, the Center Party, as well as the Catholic women’s 
movement stood strong in their understanding of marriage as a sacrament 
that could not be dissolved. They went so far as to leave a debate in the Reich- 
stag in 1929 because the Chancellor refused to postpone the debates once again 
based on the Center Party’s protest. As Dirk Blasius has pointed out, they were 
willing to put the government at risk in order to hold their ground on the ques- 
tion of divorce law.** 

The other areas of family law, such as the reform proposals for personal mar- 
riage law, married women’s property law, custody law, and the law regarding il- 
legitimate children, suffered the same fate, even though, in the latter case, all 
parties agreed that the fate of these children had to be approved. The parties 
of the left and the women’s movement asked for a reform of the civil law and 
claimed, based on Art. 121 of the constitution, that illegitimate children should 
receive the same legal position as legitimate children in terms of inheritance, ali- 
mony, and education.”? The death rate of illegitimate children in the first years of 
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their life was in fact double that of legitimate ones in 1919. But the conservative 
parties thought the civil law was not the right tool to improve their fate but 
would only endanger and destroy the traditional family and further weaken 
the morals of women. They suggested solving the problem through social law, 
and in fact the Reich Youth Welfare Law of July 1922 did give some relief to 
the situation of illegitimate children. The newly introduced juvenile offices 
and their guardians oversaw the wellbeing of the kids and that the fathers 
would pay child support.* In civil law, the draft for the equal treatment of ille- 
gitimate and legitimate children published by the government in 1925 found 
more common ground than the one on divorce law. People could get involved 
in it since the previous gender division of labor in the family and the marriage 
as a fundamental principle of life were not questioned here. But the Center 
Party again did not like the idea that it would morally encourage the wrong 
form of families. So the draft law again did not become law. 


Conclusion 


The debates over family law reform and especially over divorce reform illustrate 
the conflict that surrounded marriage and family as a social institution. In be- 
tween all these ideologies around the marriage and family on the one hand as 
well as around socialism and Catholicism on the other, the reform of divorce 
law while keeping the family model intact was an impossible task. This became 
obvious in the debates in the Reichstag, in the legal science, and in the media, 
but also in the women’s movement itself. No wonder that every suggested 
change to family law touched the nerves of the entire society. The family law 
claims of the reform proponents such as the Social Democrats communists, 
and the women’s movement, for example, were bedded into a more complex pic- 
ture than a simple law reform. The question was central to the task to redefine 
the new state and to modify the “traditional” family to maintain their function 
in society on the one hand but also to fit into the new democracy on the 
other. The equality of women in the family constantly clashed with the role of 
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the family in the functioning of the state. Even supporters of family law reform 
often did not believe in the right of women to full equality; they also believed in 
the fact that men and women held different roles and duties in the family (and 
the state) to which they were suited by nature. To fully quit the male breadwin- 
ner model was not within the mental range even of the major part of the wom- 
en's movement, even less the rest of the society. 

Women’s main demand for political equality was fulfilled with the right to 
vote, and their right to vote became to some extent a symbol of the new, demo- 
cratic Germany. The granting of women’s suffrage was, however, only a first step 
toward the attainment of full citizenship rights for women, and the declaration 
of equality in the constitution was just that: a declaration, not a realization. The 
Weimar Constitution had introduced democracy just as little as equal rights for 
women; it was a steady process of negotiation toward realizing these goals. An- 
alyzing this process shows us the understanding of all involved parties and what 
democracy meant to them, which principles of the constitution were important to 
them and which were not. Women’s equality was introduced in the constitution, 
it offered a blueprint for beginning a democratization process, but the constitu- 
tion was not the end product the women had hoped for to guarantee equal rights 
just by formulating them. The weak draft of the constitution already provided for 
the fact that women had to keep on fighting for every further step toward equal 
rights beyond the right to vote, namely civil, social and economic equality. All 
concrete efforts by women and the parties of the left to achieve equality in family 
law were a process of negotiation to determine to what extent the young democ- 
racy was now willing to implement the constitutionally guaranteed rights for 
women. As we have seen, these claims reached the limit of negotiability sooner 
than the women had hoped according to the limits the constitution provided for. 
The demands to bring democracy into marriage and the family reached a clear 
and inflexible negotiating limit. 

However, the debates on equal rights for women show that there was at least 
room for these debates, although they rarely ended in favor of women. Above all, 
they had the right and repeatedly demanded the place for the debates. These 
debates were characterized by a generally very slow change to understanding 
women’s role in society. Women were somehow considered to be equal but at 
the same time different, the difference being caused by the different “nature” 
of the sexes. This understanding and the fear of social disintegration, especially 
of the family and, in the second step, of the nation, shaped the debates on wom- 
en’s citizenship rights in society and within all parties. For it was precisely the 
rights demanded for women and the expression that the changed roles of 
women in the form of the “new women” found so obvious were interpreted as 
symbolizing that the nation was in moral disintegration. Besides, the number 
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of women calling for change was a small group of elite women. For most of the 
other women, the choices the new family law might provide seemed risky as 
they primarily wanted to be homemakers. To be a full-time housewife was gen- 
erally the ideal that not only all middle-class women but even socialist women 
dreamed of. The latter, being burdened by economic hardships or the double 
burden of paid work and the family’s needs at home (and without the domestic 
help of the middle-class professional and stay-at-home women), understandably 
found the idea very attractive. And women who were full-time housewives did 
not want to lose the security the law provided for them as they understood it. 
For them, the divorce claims in particular seemed to threaten the basis of their 
existence. They rather saw themselves as protected by a law that disempowered 
them while at the same time not understanding the full mechanism of protection 
the reform claims provided. They wanted reforms that would strengthen their 
rights within an existing family, to force husbands to be responsible for the fam- 
ily and themselves. They wanted domestic work to be recognized as essential 
and important as paid work. They wanted women’s power within the family, 
not outside the family, to be increased. And if the belief in God and the holy 
union came into the picture, the different roles within the family, even in the 
minds of reformists, and society were not only provided by nature but also by 
God. But of course, in the minds of reformists, divorce was a devastating concept 
for women as, in their view, marriage was the ideal way for women to live. So, 
women themselves were too ambivalent about the idea of equality in the family 
and in the state to push together with one idea for women’s full citizenship 
rights. Women in general wanted more social justice and security within the 
new state rather than individual freedoms or full equality, and most men 
could live with this concept. Claims beyond these needs that maybe coinciden- 
tally also served the needs of the German nation were more difficult to negotiate. 

When men were recognized as citizens by the state, they automatically filled 
in their new rights because they already had power within the family and be- 
cause their general ability to fill the concept of them as individuals with full 
legal capacity was never really questioned. When women gained citizenship 
(in principle) in 1918, they still faced the fact that they were not full legal persons 
in the family and were, in general, limited to the domestic sphere. To overcome 
these barriers was not only a question of the law but also of overcoming mental 
structures and finding a new, growing consensus of women and men about 
women’s new role in family, society, and the state. We can see how difficult 
this proved to be as we are still in the middle of this process. 
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Section Il: Marriage Discourses and Social 
Criticism 


Vincent Streichhahn 

5 On the Discourse of the “New Sexual 
Morality” in the German Empire: Robert 
Michels’ Sexual Ethics between Women’s 
Movement, Social Democracy, and 
Sociology 


Research on Robert Michels (1876-1936) tends to think of the sociologist from 
the end. In the reception of the public, Michels appears predominantly as an 
elite theorist, whose classic Political Parties: A Sociological Study of the Oligarch- 
ical Tendencies of Modern Democracy” of 1911 reflects his disappointment with 
representative democracy on the one hand, and in which, on the other hand, 
the “nucleus of an authoritarian understanding of politics” is laid out, which 
predestined him as Benito Mussolini’s (1883-1945) later Fascism apologete. 
This study, read as a disappointment in Michels’ former democratic hopes, 
would have led him ultimately from social democracy via syndicalism to Italian 
Fascism.” Other works and thus different strands of interpretation are largely un- 
known compared to Political Parties. 

In the same year as Michels’ classic, however, another work was published, 
which is the focus of this article and has the potential to shake up the previous 
reception, namely Sexual Ethics: A Study of Borderland Questions.’ This “sexual- 


1 Robert Michels, Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie (Leipzig: Klink- 
hardt, 1911). 

2 Terry R. Kandal, “Profile: Rober Michels’ Sexual Ethics,” Sociology 38 (2001): 62; Arthur Mitz- 
man, Sociology and Estrangement: Three Sociologists of Imperial Germany (New York: Knopf, 
1973), 315. 

3 In this article I quote from the German edition. The quotations have therefore been translated 
by me, as have the quotations from the other German books and articles listed here. Interesting- 
ly, the Italian (1912), English, and French (both 1914) editions are larger in scope than the Ger- 
man and were revised by Michels. It would be an exciting task to investigate the hitherto neglected 
revision and editing process. Robert Michels, Die Grenzen der Geschlechtsmoral: Prolegomena — 
Gedanken und Untersuchungen (Leipzig: Frauen-Verlag, 1911); Idem, Sexual Ethics: A Study of 
Borderland Questions (New York: Walter Scott, 1914); Idem, Amour et Chasteté. Essais Sociologi- 
que (Paris: Siard & Briére, 1914); Idem, I Limiti della Morale Sessuale: Prolegomena: Indagini e 
Pensieri (Torino: Bocca, 1914). 
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reform educational pamphlet”* goes beyond the previous limits of Michels’ inter- 
pretation. While the Political Parties, as Timm Genett emphasizes in opposition 
to well-trodden paths of reception, presented itself as an effort to reform democ- 
racy by critically describing how it functions,” the reformist will to shape and 
progress optimism in Sexual Ethics is obvious. 

The latter writing has received little attention so far. The US sociologist Terry 
R. Kandal is a notable exception and has been studying Michels’ thinking on the 
“woman question” in the context of classical sociological theory since the end 
of the 1980s.’ At the same time, probably only the Italian Pino Ferraris was deal- 
ing with Michels’ work in the area of gender relations, but it was not widely re- 
ceived due to language barriers. Two years after the turn of the millennium, Mi- 
chels’ writing was re-edited in English with an introduction by Kandal.? 

Particularly in Germany, where Michels was refused a professorship despite 
the protection of Max Weber (1864-1920) because of his commitment to social 
democracy,*” research punished his work for a long time with the extremely 
one-sided perception of an elite theorist with a musty political connotation. 
We owe the most fundamental attempt at an overall interpretation of Michels’ 
work and development to the German political scientist Genett, who presents 
the Italian-by-choice as a “pioneer of social movement research” and thus breaks 


4 Timm Genett, Der Fremde im Kriege: Zur politischen Theorie und Biographie von Robert Michels 
1876-1936 (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2008), 43. 

5 Ibid., 21-22. 

6 The “women’s question” appeared in public discourse in the mid-19th century and was initial- 
ly understood by contemporaries primarily as a component of the social question. Under the 
term, a bundle of issues was negotiated that affected gender relations. Among them were the 
situation of single and married women, women's work, sexuality, and political rights for the fe- 
male sex. Lucy Delap, “The ‘Woman Question’ and the Origins of Feminism,” in The Cambridge 
History of Nineteenth-Century Political Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 
319-348. 

7 Terry R. Kandal, The Woman Question in Classical Sociology Theory (Miami: Florida Interna- 
tional University Press, 1988), 201-211. 

8 Pino Ferraris, “Questione femminile e morale sessuale nell’evoluzione politica di Roberto Mi- 
chels,” in Roberto Michels, Economia - Sociologia - Politica, ed. Riccardo Faucci (Torino: Giap- 
pichelli 1989), 97-122. 

9 Terry R. Kandal, “From Egalitarian Sexual Ethics to Gender Politics: An Evaluation of Michels” 
Contribution,” in Robert Michels, Sexual Ethics: A Study of Borderline Questions, with a new in- 
troduction by Terry R. Kandal (New York/London: Routledge, 2002), XI-LXV. 

10 Thomas Nipperdey, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 1866-1918, vol. 1: Arbeitswelt und 
Biirgergeist (Munich: Beck, 1991), 575. 
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with the hitherto established lines of interpretation.” In Michels’ early work, the 
women’s movement would stand on an equal footing with the labor and national 
autonomy movement.” 

In this narrative, Sexual Ethics occupies a central place. As a result of the 
early creative phase, according to Genett, these serve as a “key to understanding 
Michels’ main sociological work.” Kandal's thesis, according to which Michels’ 
writings on gender relations in the period from 1903 to 1913 ran roughly parallel 
to the development of his sociological views, already had a similar thrust.“ In 
Germany, in addition to Genett’s research, political scientists Harald Bluhm 
and Skadi S. Krause have referred, at least in passing, to Sexual Ethics.” The 
Swiss historian Caroline Arni went into this in more detail in her account of 
the modern discourse on love.** More recently, Hans Geske placed the question 
of gender relations in Michels’ work at the center of his Master’s thesis, thus pre- 
senting the most detailed discussion of Sexual Ethics in the German-speaking 
world, alongside that of Genett.” 

The present chapter does not attempt an overall interpretation of Michels’ 
work. Instead, it focuses on the contribution and location of Sexual Ethics in 
the discourse on “new sexual morality” in the German Empire. A more detailed, 
contextualizing examination of Michels’ critique of bourgeois marriage and sex- 
ual morality, as well as his journalistic commitment to the German women’s 
movements, would be able to better classify and understand the ideas set out 
in Sexual Ethics. My argument is that Michels’ concept of a “new sexual morality” 
can be interpreted as an egalitarian-feminist reaction to the transformation of 
the gender order in modernity. His ideas for the reorganization of gender rela- 


11 Timm Genett, “Robert Michels. Pionier der sozialen Bewegungsforschung,” in Soziale Bewe- 
gungen zwischen Dynamik und Erstarrung, ed. Timm Genett (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2008), 
11-69; Timm Genett, Der Fremde im Kriege, 43-80. 

12 Genett, “Robert Michels,” 36. 

13 Genett, Der Fremde im Kriege, 44. 

14 Kandal, “Profile,” 65. 

15 Harald Bluhm and Skadi S. Krause, “Einleitung: Robert Michels’ Soziologie des Parteiwe- 
sens: Oligarchien und Eliten — Die Kehrseiten moderner Demokratie,” in Robert Michels’ Sozio- 
logie des Parteiwesens, eds. Harald Bluhm and Skadi S. Krause (Wiesbaden: Springer, 2012), 11. 
16 Caroline Arni, “Seelengesetze mit Gesellschaftswert: Weibliche Subjektwerdung und die Uto- 
pie menschlicher Perfektion in der feministisch-sexualreformerischen Liebesethik um 1900,” 
Feministische Studien 27, no. 2 (2009): 196-209; Caroline Arni, “L’Amour en Europe: Ein Versuch 
über Robert Michels’ vergleichende Liebeswissenschaft und den Liebesdiskurs in der Moderne,” 
in Der Eigensinn des Materials: Erkundungen sozialer Wirklichkeit: Festschrift fiir Claudia Honeg- 
ger zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Caroline Arni (Frankfurt am Main: Stroemfeld, 2007), 71-89. 

17 For a condensed version, see Hans Geske, “Oligarchie, Faschismus ... Feminismus? Ein neuer 
Blick auf Robert Michels,” Berliner Debatte Initial 31, no. 3 (2020): 99-109. 
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tions distinguish Michels as a border crosser between the radical factions of the 
reform movement of the German Empire.** 


A Preliminary Classification Attempt 


Sexual Ethics can be read as a flaming plea for a “new sexual morality ... whose 
sun is already seen above the horizon, but whose rays are still pale and weak, 
and lack sufficient force to arouse a new moral life.” According to Caroline 
Arni, the concept presented by Michels is both utopia and program at the 
same time, which characterizes utopian thinking in modernity. After 1800, utopia 
had become a program waiting to be realized “and in this way inscribed in the 
present as an orientation for action.”?” The basic features of Michels’ vision are 
exemplary for “a conception of the heterosexual couple that was developed 
around 1900 in the context of sexual-reformist feminist thinking.” At its center 
is the love relationship based on autonomy (voluntary love) and equality (com- 
radeship), which “realizes the ethical potential of humanity.”” 

In the context of “sexual-reformist feminist thinking” at the turn of the cen- 
tury, Michels’ basic concept was therefore not an isolated phenomenon. In gen- 
eral, according to Thomas Nipperdey (1927-1992), the turn of the century could 
be described as the beginning of the “sexual revolution of the 20th century.” 
Nevertheless, only a tiny minority at that time advocated a reform of sexual mor- 
ality, which was rejected by large parts of the bourgeois women’s movement, as it 
would endanger the bourgeois family and thus the foundations of bourgeois so- 


18 It is no coincidence that Michels first joined the Italian Socialist Party at the beginning of the 
20th century and then the German Social Democratic Party (SPD). For the latter he had even 
been elected delegate for the party congresses by the Magdeburg SPD from 1903 to 1905. In 
this context, he also took part in the Social Democratic Women’s Conference in Bremen in 
1904. Protokoll über die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutsch- 
lands. Abgehalten zu Bremen vom 18. bis 24. September 1904 (Berlin: Vorwärts, 1904), 342-344. 
Social Democracy was the natural choice for Michels, as it had taken over the historical task of 
reactionary German liberalism. Genett, Der Fremde im Kriege, 32. This view was generally shared 
by the SPD. Richard Evans, Sozialdemokratie und Frauenbewegung im deutschen Kaiserreich 
(Bonn: Dietz, 1979), 98. 

19 Michels, Sexual Ethics, 55. 

20 Arni, “Liebesethik,” 196. 

21 Ibid., 196-197. 

22 Nipperdey, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 104. 
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ciety.” The importance that Michels and his feminist comrades-in-arms assigned 
to sexual morality, which also explains the almost hostile attitude of the majority 
society of the German Empire, is rooted in the transformation processes of mod- 
ernity, often perceived as a danger and crisis. In this modern reorganization of 
social conditions, gender relations took a central position, the patriarchal char- 
acter of which was defended to the hilt by some, reformed tentatively by others, 
and fundamentally challenged by a few. 

This sexual reform discourse can be classified as part of the “woman ques- 
tion,” which, driven by the political and economic developments of the modern 
age and the commitment of the women’s movement at the turn of the centu- 
ry, had advanced far into the German public sphere. “The woman’s question, 
when we consider its historical foundation, the diversity of its social, intellectu- 
al, and economic aspects,” says Michels, “must be recognised as being no fairy 
tale to occupy the energies of a few unbalanced women, but a most serious prob- 
lem, whose solution demands the coordinated efforts of the best.”“ One dimen- 
sion of the “woman question,” in which gender relations were generally con- 
tended with, is the aspect of sexuality, which in contemporary times could not 
be discussed without talking about marriage. 

Sexual Ethics was published in 1911 by Frauen-Verlag” and appeared in the 
same year in the second and, to date, last German edition.” In the foreword, Mi- 


23 Most representatives of the bourgeois women’s movement limited themselves in the marriage 
discussion to the demand for reforms in divorce and property law. 

24 Michels, Sexual Ethics, 133. 

25 The same publishing house also published the monthly journal Frauen-Zukunft, edited by 
Gabriele von Lieber (life data unknown), Meta Hammerschlag (1864-1954), and Hanns Dorn 
(1878 - 1934), which appeared from 1910 to 1912 and in which Michels published a lengthy article 
on Neo-Malthusianism one year before Sexual Ethics. Robert Michels, “Neomalthusianismus,” 
Frauenzukunft 1, no. 1 (1910): 42-55. 

26 Until now, knowledge about the history of the edition was limited to the year of publication 
and the publisher. By analyzing parts of Michels’ correspondence, which is kept in the Robert 
Michels Archive of the Luigi Einaudi Foundation in Turin, it is possible to reconstruct a piece 
of the buried history of the edition. Michels pursued the idea for the work from the spring of 
1909 at the latest, as is clear from a letter from Helene Stócker to Michels dated June 22 of 
the same year. On February 3, 1910, he received a reply from the publisher Gabriela von Lieber, 
to whom Michels must have submitted an offer of publication, including a project outline, in the 
meantime. Lieber agreed to publish the book in Frauen-Verlag. The following year, Sexual Ethics 
was published in an edition of 1,000 copies. In the same year, another edition of 1,000 copies 
followed, which had almost sold out by the beginning of 1915, as Lieber informs Michels in a 
letter dated February 22, 1915. “If the war had not intervened now, I would have tackled the 
3rd thousand without further ado,” Lieber writes. However, she had to refrain from an “under- 
taking that was not immediately profitable” due to the current circumstances. Lieber did encour- 
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chels openly admits that the book is the “result of many years of observation 
by a man who has given much and serious thought to the sexual problems of 
his youngest youth.” In Italy, France, and Germany, he encountered everywhere 
“the same unsolvable problem ... of reconciling young love with old customs.” 
Michels’ descriptions “are not strictly scientific” but, he hopes, “not devoid of 
scientific importance.” It was not written for those who have already solved 
the “problems of sexual morality” on the basis of some “preconceived 
dogma,” but instead the premise of the book is based on the recognition of its 
unsolved nature. At the same time, Michels explicitly distinguishes himself 
from other works in this field, since he has drawn the conclusion from his 
work with “borderland problems” that “more questions should be asked than 
answered, more problems should be posed than solved.”” 

The term “borderland problems” plays a central role in the work. In the field 
of sexuality, according to Michels, it is, “to say the least, nonsense ... to speak of 
‘abysses,’ where there are only gentle transitions and fine nuances.”* He accord- 
ingly refuses to accept sexual morals that operate with a black and white con- 
trast.” The criticism of bourgeois double morals, which would regard women 
as whores at night and saints during the day,*” forms a main strand of Sexual 
Ethics. However, Michels addresses a wide range of issues in addition to sexual 
morals in general: prostitution, pornography, sexual education, contraception, 
bridal morality (Brautstandsmoral), and the fundamental relationship between 
the sexes inside and outside of marriage. On the other hand, Michels omits 
the issue of women’s suffrage in his book, which was decidedly political and vir- 
ulent at the time.** 

Michels leaves no doubt about his fundamental perspective: on the one 
hand, he rejects the form of the monogamous, inseparable family as a “state in- 
stitution of coercion,” but on the other hand, he recognizes in it a “moral goal” 


age Michels to tackle a new edition himself as a “popular edition” [Volksausgabe] at a favorable 
retail price, but, as is known, a third German edition did not come about. Helene Stócker to Rob- 
ert Michels, June 22, 1909; Gabriele von Lieber to Robert Michels, February 3, 1910; Gabriele von 
Lieber to Robert Michels, February 22, 1915. All letters from the Robert Michels Archive of the 
Luigi Einaudi Foundation, Turin. 

27 All quotes in the paragraph from Michels, Sexual Ethics, VII, VIII and X. 

28 Ibid., 63-64. 

29 Robert Michels, “Die Zwischenstufen der Ehrbarkeit,” Die neue Generation 2, no. 9 (1909): 
351-359. 

30 Michels, Sexual Ethics, 146. 

31 In his journalism at the beginning of the 20th century, Michels publicly advocated for wom- 
en’s suffrage with determination. Robert Michels, “Frauenstimmrecht — schon heute eine Not- 
wendigkeit,” Die Frauenbewegung 8, no. 23 (1902): 177-178. 
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that “will certainly never be achieved, but whose pursuit is at the same time in 
the individual and collective interest of humanity.”*%* The very structure of the 
work is divided into four parts: 1) general borderland problems of erotic life, 
2) borderland problems of the extra-conjugal erotic life, 3) pre-conjugal border- 
land problems, and finally 4) borderland problems of the conjugal sexual life. 
Genett is correct in highlighting that this structure signals “the goal of Michels” 
sex education: to give marriage a new legitimacy as a monogamous alliance 
for life.” Marriage, according to Michels, is “reformable but not abolishable.”** 
Nevertheless, he recognizes the “polygamous dispositions” of human beings as 
an anthropological premise and compares the sex drive with a physical need, the 
“feeling of hunger.”? Michels thus finds (not only) himself in a “good” social 
democratic tradition, since August Bebel (1840 - 1913) had already used the met- 
aphor of food to refer to the naturalness of sexual needs in his classic Woman 
and Socialism published in 1879. 

Michels had been working on the “woman question” since the beginning of 
the 20th century. The first essays on this subject date back to 1901, and a large 
number of articles were published in various periodicals of the women's move- 
ment in the years before Sexual Ethics. Some of them were included to a greater 
extent in Michels’ monograph, which he describes in varying degrees of detail. 
In his journalistic offensive, the sociologist, who received his doctorate in 
1900 in Halle, felt no shyness whatsoever toward any of the various wings of 
the German women’s movement—excluding the patriotic women’s associations. 
He published in Die Frau [The Woman],* edited by Helene Lange (1848 - 1930), 
as a representative of the “moderate” bourgeois women’s movement, as well as 
in the papers of the “radical” bourgeois wing of the movement, including Die 
Frauenbewegung [The Women’s Movement],*® edited by Lily Braun (1865-1916) 
and Minna Cauer (1841-1922), and the journal Mutterschutz: Zeitschrift zur Re- 


32 Michels, Sexual Ethics, VIII. 

33 Genett, Der Fremde im Kriege, 65. 

34 Michels, Sexual Ethics, 128. 

35 Ibid., 11. 

36 Bebel’s book was of course known to Michels, who both mentioned it in the footnotes of his 
Sexual Ethics and had already reviewed it positively in 1904 for Die Gleichheit. Robert Michels, 
“Der vierundreißigste Bebel,” Die Gleichheit 14, no. 15 (1904): 113-115; August Bebel, “Die Frau 
und der Sozialismus,” in Ausgewáhlte Reden und Schriften, vol. 10, ed. Internationales Institut fiir 
Sozialgeschichte Amsterdam (Munich: K. G. Sauer, 1996 [1879]). 

37 Among others, see Robert Michels, “Die Arbeiterinnenbewegung in Italien,” Die Frau 10, 
no. 6 (1902): 328-336. 

38 Among others, see Robert Michels, “Entstehung der Frauenfrage als soziale Frage,” Die 
Frauenbewegung 9, no. 3 (1903): 17-18. 
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form der Sexuellen Ethik [Maternity Protection: Journal for the Reform of Sexual 
Ethics],?? renamed Die neue Generation [The New Generation]”° in 1908 under 
the editorship of Helene Stöcker (1869-1943). In quantitative terms, however, 
Michels wrote the most in the proletarian women's magazine Die Gleichheit 
[The Equality], run by Clara Zetkin (1857-1933), which was characteristically 
and almost exclusively about the Italian women’s movement and not about ques- 
tions of sexual morality.** Moreover, Michels was very familiar with the literature 
of the women's movement of his time, as is impressively demonstrated by some 
of his reviews and references.*? 

Michels also corresponded with activists from all factions of the German 
women's movement.* However, his longest and most intensive contact was 
with sex reformer Helene Stócker, as can be seen from the correspondence 
with her, some of which has survived. While many other contacts broke off 
around 1910, the two continued to be in contact. Michels had asked Stócker as 
late as 1923 if she would speak at one of his seminars.** This makes clear that 
the field of sexual morality gained in importance for Michels over the years in 
comparison to the other aspects of the women’s question. That development 
can also be explained by Michels’ sociological interest in these issues, which 
is why he published all other editions in sociological series except for the Ger- 
man edition of Sexual Ethics.** 

Michels’ preoccupation with gender relations flattened noticeably after the 
publication of Sexual Ethics. The separate foreword to the 1914 English edition, 
which Michels also enriched with a separate chapter on sex education for chil- 
dren, probably formed a provisional conclusion to his work, underlining his sex- 


39 Robert Michels, “Erotische Streifziige: Deutsche und italienische Liebesformen. Aus dem 
Pariser Liebesleben,” Mutterschutz 2, no. 9 (1906): 362-374. 

40 Among others, see Robert Michels, “Ein sexueller Kongreß in Italien,” Die neue Generation 4, 
no. 2 (1911): 63-70. 

41 Among others, see Robert Michels, “Riickblick auf die Geschichte der proletarischen Frauen- 
bewegung in Italien,” Die Gleichheit 13, no. 1: 2-3; no. 2: 11-13; no. 5: 36-38; no. 8: 58-60; 
no. 11: 83-85; no. 17: 131-134 (all 1903). 

42 Robert Michels, “Die deutsche Frau im Beruf,” Die Gleichheit 14, no. 11 (1904): 82- 84; Robert 
Michels, “Das Weib und der Intellectualismus,” Dokumente der Frauen 4, no. 4 (1902): 106-114. 
43 The inventory list of Michels’ correspondence from the already mentioned archive of the 
Luigi Einaudi Foundation in Turin is like a who's who of the German women’s and workers” 
movements. 

44 Helene Stócker to Robert Michels, May 7, 1923, Robert Michels Archive of the Luigi Einaudi 
Foundation, Turin. 

45 While the German edition was published by a women’s movement publishing house, all 
other editions were published in sociological series: Piccola biblioteca di scienze moderne, Bib- 
liotheque Sociologique Internationale, and The Contemporary Science Series. 
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ual education claim.** At the end of the 1920s, however, he once again took up 
the “study of borderland problems,” as he himself noticed.“ At the center of Mi- 
chels’ later work is the topic of moral statistics as a problematic basis for state- 
ments on sexual morality, which was also a component of his early work. In a 
footnote, Genett makes the succinct remark that the “normative impulse of sex- 
ual reform” is completely lost in the later writings. This is true, but if one takes a 
closer look at the monograph Sittlichkeit in Ziffern? [Morality in Figures?], it could 
just as well be classified as a fulsome sociology of sexual morality or sociological 
sexology, the analysis of which must remain the subject of future work.** 

Michels was in demand as a discussion partner in the field of sexuality, and 
he had discussions on this subject with Werner Sombart (1863-1941) and Max 
Weber and his children, among others.*? The nascent sociology or some of its 
early representatives recognized the significance of changing gender relations 
in modernity and became partly involved in the reform movement of the empire. 
Max Weber’s wife, Marianne Weber (1870 - 1954), was herself active in the bour- 
geois women's movement, and both of them, like other respected intellectuals, 
initially supported Helene Stócker's Bund fiir Mutterschutz [Association for Ma- 
ternity Protection] in its efforts to strengthen the rights of illegitimate children 
and unmarried mothers. However, none of the classics of early sociology dealt 
with the relationship between the sexes as intensively as Robert Michels, 
whose sociological view characterizes his descriptions.*° His studies are thus 
not only to be understood as “criticism in the melee” (Kritik im Handgemenge) 
but also follow a scientific interest. 

These first contextualizing highlights were intended to illustrate that Mi- 
chels’ Sexual Ethics oscillate in their determination of origin between the wom- 
en’s movement, social democracy, and sociology—between political influence 
and scientific knowledge gain. In the following, I will limit myself to two aspects 
of Michels’ remarks: 1) the criticism of bridal morality and 2) the criticism of 
bourgeois marriage, which are finally more precisely located in the social dem- 
ocratic and feminist discourse of the German Empire. 


46 Geske, “Ein neuer Blick,” 107. 
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1928), V. 
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moralstatistik),” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik 57, no. 2 (1927): 417-469 and 
701-745. 

49 Andrew Bonnell, “Robert Michels, Max Weber, and the Sexual Question,” The European Leg- 
acy 3, no. 6 (1998): 97-105. 
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Bridal Morality: Critique of a Primitive Rite 


In a brochure dating from 1904, Michels wrote that “among all the different com- 
ponents of our current concept of morality ... bridal morality is the most fragile, 
rotten and abnormal.”** Bridal morality refers to the social conventions that are 
imposed on two fiancées until marriage. The basic principle here is chastity. Al- 
though the example of bridal morals is somewhat extravagant, bourgeois double 
standards have been at the center of the moral movement (Sittlichkeitsbewegung) 
since the 1890s, subjecting prostitution to a fundamental critique.” The funda- 
mental critique of bourgeois sexual morals, which Michels carries out with great 
perspicacity, could, as Genett points out, have had a biographical background. 
Michels’ first daughter, Italia, was born in August 1900 in a small town in north- 
ern Italy, but she died just four months later. The date of birth is only three 
months after marriage, which is a scandal in bourgeois circles because it breaks 
the pre-conjugal rule of sexual abstinence.” 

Michels’ criticism of bridal morals is quite impressive in terms of the meth- 
odological approach that runs through his work in the field of gender relations. 
The analysis is characterized by a mixture of class analysis and cultural varia- 
tion, as Kandal generally notes for Michels’ work in this field.” In the case of 
bridal morality, Michels judges that the customs are strictest in those countries 
that have remained closest to the “medieval customs.” Among these, he counts 
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Germany, Italy, France, and the countries of the Austrian monarchy. In Holland, 
England, and North America, the “conditions are not quite so sad.” Beyond this 
cultural component, Michels points to the “two moral worlds,” whose border is 
class difference. The “dominion” of bridal morality, he says, extends only to the 
aristocratic, bourgeois, and petty-bourgeois bourgeoisie. The proletariat remains 
largely unaffected by the “regulations of sexuality.”** 

In Michels’ work, the criticism of bridal morality presents itself as an implicit 
critique of a primitive rite, which is a modern anachronism. The three-phase 
model of the religious rite developed by the anthropologist Arnold van Gennep 
(1873-1957) in 1909, which is still used in anthropological research today, can 
serve as an analytical framework for the analysis of Michels’ descriptions.** Gen- 
nep starts his analysis from the assumption that transitions are of great impor- 
tance in all human societies. In this case, bridal morality would be a form of so- 
cial transition to a different social status, that of wife and husband. The social 
boundaries broken down during the transition are a potential danger to society 
and are therefore accompanied by rituals “whose function is to restore the tem- 
porarily broken down boundaries and to confirm the traditional structure.”*” 
Gennep says that there is a regular sequence of three phases in transition rituals, 
which will be traced below in the light of Michels’ comments on bridal morality. 

The first phase is that of separation from the old status, which is carried out 
for the future bride and groom through the “act of so-called engagement.”*® At 
this stage, both become “sexless beings” who must henceforth adhere to a new 
morality, the bridal morality and the basic principle of sexual abstinence asso- 
ciated with it. This is followed by the threshold and transformation phase, the 
second phase of the rite of passage. In this phase of interregnum, the bride 
and groom belong to neither the old nor the new status. Here the couple is ex- 
posed to a kind of “spy system””? in which parents, relatives, friends, and some- 
times even servants ensure that the couple do not get too close and are never 
alone together. In the following period of preparation for the wedding, the cou- 
ple must carry out or endure a series of practices until the night of the wedding. 
Central to this is the “furnishing of the young woman,” who is dressed in white 
linen, fine lace, and bright colors. When the groom visits the bride, he is con- 
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fronted with the whole “mysterious apparatus” which serves to “hide human 
nudity and which, precisely for this reason, arouses so much desire and prom- 
ises feelings of lust.”* 

On the wedding day, the “execution of the bridal morality” comes to an end 
after a long procedure in which the bride and groom first have to perform the 
ceremony at the registry office, then that in the church, and finally that of the 
banquet. “At the end of the long series of humiliations, they are thrown into 
each others arms quite beastly.”* The third and final phase is the integration 
phase, in which the rights and duties of the new social position are accepted 
and which in this case is completed by the wedding night. At the end of this 
phase there is a socially “made” couple, who from then on have to comply 
with their rights and duties as defined by the hegemonic bourgeois sexual mor- 
ality. 

Michels openly admits that he feels a “disgust” for this kind of morality. 
A “morality’ whose immorality we unfortunately no longer notice because of 
the tiresome habit of seeing it before us every day.” The criticism focuses on 
bourgeois double morality, which, although it puts the “chastity of the bride” 
above all else, does not prevent the mother of the bride from “inquiring very bru- 
tally about the day when she will be able to lose her,” before setting the date of 
the wedding. According to Michels, who sees the height of immorality in the fact 
that the bride is “not only allowed to connect sexually, but even has to connect 
sexually on the night of the wedding,”* the “transition in the pleasure of love” 
from prohibition to compulsion is a traumatizing event for a majority of young 
brides, which for some women “almost feels like rape.”® The interrelation be- 
tween rape and power, which establishes a hierarchy and dominance beyond 
sexualized violence, remains under-theorized by Michels. 

The class character of bridal morality is obvious. Only a few working women 
had no sexual experience before marriage, because “the maintenance of virgin- 
ity is a result of constant surveillance and satisfactory housing conditions. The 
female worker possesses neither one nor the other.” However, proletarian sex- 
ual morals do not presuppose the virginity of the bride either. It would not be 
considered immoral in the proletarian milieu for the fiancées to already live to- 
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gether. In most cases, premarital children are also considered acceptable.* In an 
early article published by Michels in 1903 in Die Neue Zeit, the theory journal of 
the Social Democratic Party, he even went so far as to claim that “morality in the 
lower classes is far more natural and for this reason alone is truly moral.”® In 
the following years, Michels somewhat reduced this normative-idealizing impe- 
tus of a proletarian counter-model of sexual morality in favor of more sober de- 
scriptions, although his sympathy remained obvious. Thus, he counters the trau- 
ma of the wedding night with the idea of a “gradual evolution” of sexual life.” 
Although this is only intended for those couples who actually intend to marry, 
Michels nevertheless detaches sexuality from an exclusive tie to conjugal status. 
The process of getting to know each other can also include the result, which in 
Michels’ case sounds rather implicit, of denying a couple the ability to marry 
each other on the basis of the experiences made and of separating again. 

Genett’s assessment is that, in Michels’ early works, the scientific interest in 
questioning customs and morals for their implicit meaning seems only to be 
limited in relation to bridal morality.** The implicit meaning of bridal morality 
remains largely hidden in Michels’ phenomenological description. He explicitly 
excludes the causes of its emergence, which he locates both ethically and eco- 
nomically.° Instead, Michels uses the presentation and criticism of bridal mor- 
ality as an opportunity to demonstrate the “primitive state” of bourgeois sexual 
morality and to call for a fundamental revision of it.” 
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Individual and Collective Scope for Action in 
Marriage 


“The old marriage bleeds from a thousand wounds,” says Michels, “which a criti- 
cism as astute as it is unrelenting has beaten into it.””* Michels presses hard into 
this open wound. In the first article after his dissertation, he also deals with pat- 
riarchal marriage law, which was manifested in the German Empire by the Civil 
Code that came into force in 1900 and was the subject of criticism from the 
women’s movements and social democracy.” However, Michels did not express 
his criticism in a German journal but in the Italian Riforma Sociale.” In it, Mi- 
chels complained, among other things, of the disregard for women as “inde- 
pendent personalities in state and society” codified in marriage law.” In Sexual 
Ethics, he also judged that marriage was basically an “officially licensed breed- 
ing ground” (offiziell konzessionierte Notzuchtanstalt), since it was based on the 
conjugal duty of sexual coercion. The husband can correct the grievance of this 
“legal situation” through his individual conduct.” 

In Michels’ reform discourse on marriage, there are at least three dimen- 
sions. The first two are the legal and material dimensions. The gender inequality 
manifested in the legal situation must be reduced, but the legal debate is not a 
focal point in Michels’ work. He also only marginally discusses economic issues, 
though this does not mean that he does not attach importance to them. Instead, 
Michels focuses on the individual dimension, which includes aspects of sexual- 
ity, bringing up children, the general relationship between the married couple, 
and the domestic division of labor. This emphasis points to the enlightening 
character of the book, which points individuals to their own scope and possibil- 
ities for action within the existing order, the exhaustion of which can contribute 
to a happier marriage. 

Before Michels’ proposals in the following part are located in the discourse 
of the social democracy and women’s movement of the German Empire, a few 
aspects of internal marriage should be particularly emphasized, which Michels 
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discusses in detail in the last section of his book. For him, love is linked to sex- 
uality: “Sexless love, whether in marriage or outside it, is stale and shallow.””° 
The man would have a predisposition to polygamy, which can be a reason for in- 
fidelity. The woman, on the other hand, is not monogamous but “only” polyan- 
drous. The greatest possible variance and passion in sexual intercourse reduces 
the probability of male infidelity.” Here it becomes clear what great importance 
Michels attaches to a sexually fulfilled married life, which he decouples from its 
purely reproductive purpose: “We must have the courage to confess that we love 
love and its ecstasy for its own sake.”’® According to Michels, in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding, the woman also had sexual needs, which were, however, 
denied to her by the Victorian sexual morals prevailing at the time.” 

A major problem, which Michels had already emphasized in his criticism of 
bridal morals, is the lack of the gradual development of marriage. The bride is 
pushed almost seamlessly from the assumed virgin state into motherhood. 
A pregnancy in marriage usually occurs after the honeymoon. “Pregnancy, how- 
ever, means an increasing reduction in the ability to enjoy life.”®° The married 
couple, who have hardly come closer to each other because of the bridal morals, 
cannot spend time together in exuberance during early pregnancy, and this 
would cloud the young marital happiness from the beginning. An important 
need of marriage is thus blocked from the very start: “In the first years of mar- 
riage, the husband initially unconsciously seeks his wife as a companion and 
comrade as well as his lover.”*! Instead, the young mother is torn in the “eternal 
three-part struggle between mother's duties and husband's duties and the wom- 
ans duties towards herself.”°? 

This fate needed not be an inevitable one. Michels, on the other hand, sets 
out the guiding principle that “every man and woman has the right to prevent 
the procreation of children without renouncing physical love in any way.” 
Here Michels represents a radical democratic ideal of equality, which he applies 
to gender relations.** In order to realize this right, he advocates, among other 
things, Neo-Malthusianism (contraceptives), which also was a highly controver- 
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sial issue in the social democratic and women’s movements at the time.® Al- 
though this is unnatural, an argument that was often used against contracep- 
tives, all cultural achievements in the field of health education have this in them- 
selves, according to Michels. “Neo-Malthusianism is a victory of human reason 
over animal irrationality.”*8* 

The “right not to have children” or conscious child planning would have sev- 
eral advantages. It could give the married couple time to live out their young 
happiness. Moreover, it would be a way for workers to escape the threat of pov- 
erty that a high number of children entails. Michels observes that a falling birth 
rate goes hand in hand with growing prosperity. This would also help to avoid 
“artificial abortions and infanticide, which are punishable everywhere.”* Mi- 
chels describes abortion as “excusable” due to the precarious situation of work- 
ing-class families but does not advocate the right to abortion. The possibility of 
contraception would prevent this. However, the contraceptive methods would 
have to become even better for this purpose, as they did not completely rule 
out pregnancy. Social Darwinist motives, which also increased in parts of the 
women’s movement into racial hygiene variants of eugenics, play only a margin- 
al role for Michels and should not be overrated.$* For Michels, the reduction in 
the number of children or child planning has primarily private reasons, and be- 
yond this also economic and moral reasons, but is in the end a purely “technical 
question.” 

Of fundamental importance to Michels was the general relationship between 
the married couple. A large majority of men would discourage the wife from de- 
veloping her intellectual capacities and limit her professional development, a 
fact rooted in the “well-known general views on the duties of the wife as a 
housewife and mother, which are commonplace in the bourgeoisie of each coun- 
try.” If the woman is in gainful employment, she must at least not overshadow 
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the work and fame of the man. “The intellectualism of women is thus in many 
cases already limited by the egoism of men,”” which has led to the fact that 
there are relatively few intellectual women. At least it is not due to the supposed 
lack of female abilities or the corrupting effect of culture on the female sex, as 
some “male bluestockings” (männliche Blaustriimpfe) would claim.” 

In reality, according to Michels, women are “far from being as different from 
men as the fanatical stagnators or backwarders of our social order imagine them 
to be.”” In this way, Michels resolutely opposes the prevailing notion of bi-polar 
gender characters.” Gender inequality, on the other hand, would result, in addi- 
tion to the egoism of men, from the double burden on women, which limits their 
scope for action. Thus, full employment makes it impossible to fulfill one’s ma- 
ternal duties, as Michels emphasizes in reference to a work by Marianne Weber. 
Nevertheless, both parties had parental duties to fulfill, which were by no means 
limited to the mother. 

In counteracting this situation, Michels pleads—explicitly following Clara 
Zetkin—for a fairer division of labor in the household and in bringing up 
children in order to free women from their “inner struggle.” Such a division of 
labor would not only facilitate the freer development of the woman, but 
would also broaden the husband’s world of thought and give him an insight 
into the woman’s “duties,” of which he had previously only had vague ideas.” 
This “idea of a domestic division of labor, especially in bringing up children, 
is by no means unrealisable,” says Michels.” This would enable the wife, but 
also the husband, to fulfill their duties toward their children, toward their 
spouse, and toward themselves. 

In these statements, the individual development of the personality is at the 
center of Michels’ argumentation, which is not only in the interest of the wife, 
who has been limited in her abilities up to now, but is also important for the re- 
lationship between the married couple as well as for the perfection of society. In 
doing so, Michels follows in the tradition of John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), who 
had already argued in a parliamentary speech on the right to vote for women 
in 1867 that women would be better able to bring up children and manage the 
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household if their intellectual development and socialization were not restricted 
to such an extent by society.” The educated woman would also be an added 
value for their husbands. As the couple spends a lot of time together due to 
the “domestic revolution,” it would damage the man's character if the woman 
continued to be treated only as a “toy” or a “better servant” and not as a “con- 
versation partner.”” In the end, the whole of society would suffer. 

Michels leaves no doubt that marriage, despite all its shortcomings, is 
the “best form of sexual conviviality” and the “necessary cell of every cultural 
life.” Michels’ aim of “healing marriage” can only be achieved by “sharpening 
the sense of responsibility.” Thus, on the horizon of Michels’ diagnosis of the 
problem, his ideal conception of the new marriage, based on individuality as 
well as on equal “comradeship” and a fulfilled sex life, becomes apparent. 
The modern or “free woman” thus endows Michels with the attributes of a 
“proud, self-confident, co-creative companion.”” Creating the legal and socio- 
economic framework for this was a political imperative. 

Michels seems to have come quite close to the ideal of a “new marriage” with 
his own married life. His wife, Gisela Michels-Lindner (1878-1954), was also ac- 
tive in the SPD, organized a number of meetings in Marburg in 1905 at which she 
lectured, and in the following year also published in Der Gleichheit on the Italian 
women’s movement.*% In the foreword to Sexual Ethics, Michels describes his 
wife as a “loyal comrade” as well as a “faithful and independent companion,” 
which is relatively congruent with the characteristics of the “new woman” he for- 
mulated and indicates that his position on the “woman question” was not lim- 
ited to a theoretical discussion, but also represents an everyday practical guide. 
During his lifetime, Michels held fast to the ideal of marriage, even though it is 
not the only legitimate form of living together.*™ 
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Robert Michels as a Border Crosser 


The final task will be to situate Michels’ positions on sexuality and marriage in 
the discourse of the time and not to leave it at the references made so far. “Sex- 
uality was not a taboo subject,” writes Ute Frevert, “but the subject of heated 
scientific and political controversies, not only in medical journals.”*% The sub- 
ject of female sexuality as well as premarital and extramarital sexual intercourse 
was particularly controversial, on which, as described, Michels took a clear po- 
sition. In contrast, the moral movement in the German Empire, which gained 
strength in the 1890s and consisted of very different political wings, devoted it- 
self primarily to the problem of prostitution.*% “They criticized the double mor- 
ality of a society that criminalized prostitutes but left their male customers un- 
scathed.”*% More far-reaching demands for a “new sexual morality,” however, 
were demanded only by very few. 

The avant-garde in the field of sexual reform was formed by the Association 
for Maternity Protection, founded in 1905 and headed by Helene Stócker, which 
on the one hand wanted to improve the situation of illegitimate children and un- 
married mothers and, on the other, advocated a “new sexual morality,”*% which 
also led to conflicts within the association. On the first concern, both Max and 
Marianne Weber supported the association, in which Social Democrats such as 
August Bebel, Lily Braun, and Henriette Fürth (1861-1938) were also active.’ 
However, the Weber family quickly distanced themselves from the association 
when it took a more offensive stance in favor of a reform of sexual morals. 
After Michels sent his article “Erotische Streifzüge” (“Erotic Forays”),'” pub- 
lished in the association's magazine Mutterschutz in 1906, to Max Weber, the lat- 
ter replied quite indignantly: “The specific Mutterschutz gang is an utterly 
confused bunch. After the babble of Stócker, Borgius, etc. I withdrew my sup- 
port. Crass hedonism and an ethics that would benefit only men as the goal 
of women ... that is simply nonsense.”'° The Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine 
(Federation of German Women’s Associations), the national umbrella organiza- 
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tion of the civil women's movement in Germany, also refused to accept the Asso- 
ciation for Maternity Protection because of its “radical” positions. 

Within Sexual Ethics, Michels advocates a “new sexual morality,” but he 
clearly distances himself from the discourse of “free love.” “Free love as an 
end in itself has long since become obsolete as a theorem.”* Even the socialists 
who would have once paid homage to it renounced this practice and sailed back 
into the harbor of marriage. As a danger to the general public, “free love” would 
not be feasible but would fail in the face of reality. Apart from the fact that the 
idea of “free love” was never hegemonic in socialist thought, although it was ad- 
vocated in early socialism by Charles Fourier (1772-1837), its socialist criticism is 
just as old.**” What was also understood by this term in detail also diverged 
greatly. While “free love” was put forward by bourgeois and conservative critics 
as a fighting term and criticism of modernity against the radical bourgeois wom- 
en's movement and social democracy, the few female social democrats who 
affirmatively referred to it associated it more with a criticism of the legal form 
of marriage, but not of monogamous marriage per se.*** The sharp distinction 
made by Michels can therefore be seen more as a strategy of argumentation. 

Sexuality was not discussed inordinately in the social democratic and pro- 
letarian women's movements. The US historian Robert Neuman emphasized 
that the SPD of the German Empire had advocated “sexual conservatism” despite 
its criticism of traditional moral concepts and bourgeois marriage." This assess- 
ment is contradicted by Richard Evans, who praises Neuman’s work as pioneer- 
ing, but denies his judgment. The attributes “conservative” or “bourgeois” would 
not be suitable to describe the Social Democratic position, as this rating was too 
strongly influenced by later moral concepts.*** Without presenting a final opin- 
ion, Michels himself remarked in an essay from 1927: “It would one day be an 
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interesting task to subject to a thorough examination the relationship between 
sexual morality and socialism or the modern labor movement.”** 

Leading social democrats such as August Bebel or Karl Kautsky (1854-1938), 
while emphasizing the naturalness of sexuality and explicitly granting it to 
women, restricted its legitimate exercise to marriage.** This position was shared 
by a majority of social democrats. There were only a few exceptions in the pro- 
letarian women’s movement, such as Wally Zepler (1865-1940), Adelheid Popp 
(1869 - 1939), or Oda Olberg (1872-1955), who advocated a more open approach 
to sexuality in various gradations.*** Overall, Robert Michels was therefore at the 
forefront of the sexual reform movement with his plea for a “new sexual morali- 
ty.” Apart from a few radical representatives of the bourgeois as well as the pro- 
letarian women’s movement and a few bohemians, nobody went as far as he did 
in his views. The bond between sexuality and marriage was no longer absolute 
with Michels and a few comrades-in-arms. This was not simply a matter of ful- 
filling sexual needs but of reforming sexual morality in order to bring about a 
fundamental change in gender relations “so that women and men would be fun- 
damentally equal and subject to the same morals.”*” 

Even though the majority of social democrats did not represent such posi- 
tions, they had been increasingly confronted with accusations from the bourgeoi- 
sie since the 1890s that they were responsible for the “dissolution of the family.” 
Karl Kautsky countered this in his explanation of the 1891 Erfurt program of the 
SPD: “Nobody in the party thinks of ‘abolishing’ the family, of legally abolishing 
it and forcibly dissolving it. ... What leads to dissolution is not the essence of co- 
operative production, but economic development.”*** Certainly, Karl Marx (1818 — 
1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) advocated the thesis of the dissolution 
of the family in German ideology, but this was to be understood primarily as a de- 
scription of destructive capitalist development and not as a political agenda.” 
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Within social democracy, monogamous marriage continued to serve as an ideal. 
However, this was to be put on a new foundation. According to Clara Zetkin, 
marriage was decomposed by economic and historical development.”° This de- 
velopment was to be welcomed because “the family as an economic unit is dis- 
appearing and in its place the family as a moral unit.” In this, “the woman, as a 
companion with equal rights, equal creation and equal aspirations, who strides 
forward with man, will be able to promote her individuality, but at the same time 
to fulfill her task as wife and mother to the highest degree.”*% For Niggermann, 
this is where Zetkin’s humanistic-idealistic tradition is evident,” which can be 
seen as a common ground with Michels”. 

A detailed picture of marriage under socialism was not sketched out by the 
social democratic actors at the time. Here they remained faithful to the unspoken 
ban on images (Bilderverbot), although some cursory remarks can be found 
among various social democrats. Oda Olberg, for example, took the view that 
monogamy would be “the predominant form of marriage in socialist society” 
but that “extramarital forms of sexual intercourse” would not be seen as im- 
moral.” Engels, too, in his work The Origin of the Family, tends to advocate 
the model of a monogamous marriage in the socialist society of the future, al- 
though he abstains from a final judgment.“ Marriage under socialism is defined 
by the actors primarily ex negativo. The legal and material inequality of the sexes 
cannot be the basis for the “new marriage.” Its future foundation is based on au- 
tonomy and comradeship. In this respect, social democracy differed little from 
the ideas of the “radical” bourgeois women’s movement. 
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Even those who relaxed the ties of sexuality to marriage, such as Michels 
and Stócker, continued to regard monogamous marriage as ideal. Stócker, for ex- 
ample, emphasized that the “new sexual morality” did not want to abolish either 
the family or the institution of marriage but that “living together between people 
who are personally attracted to each other, the trinity of father, mother, and child 

.. would always remain the highest ideal.” What they intended first and 
foremost was the “liberation” of love from its bourgeois compulsive character. 
A “free love” in the sense of unbridled sexuality, free of norms and values, as 
suggested by Helene Lange’s critique of “feminist thought anarchy” and “hurrah 
eroticism” (Hurra-Erotik), was represented in reality by basically no one except in 
some circles of artistic and intellectual bohemians.’”° Overnight, as even Michels 
knew, his developed principles of the “new sexual morality” would not be real- 
ized. These would initially “only be able to have validity for a small elite of mo- 
rally high standing people.”””” 

The disputes about gender relations at the turn of the century were accom- 
panied by a broad social crisis discourse in which “free love” functioned as a 
modern-critical cipher. The fear of disintegration and anomie caused by the 
threatening dissolution of social bonds was seen as the “doom of modern soci- 
eties.” The discourse about a “new sexual morality” appeared as an expression 
of this. According to Arni, the line of conflict ran between individualism and 
social obligation, which Michels and his comrades-in-arms had to take into ac- 
count in their conceptions.'”® Michels solves this apparent contradiction, as 
has hopefully become clear, by understanding the “new sexual morality” as 
an ethical principle and moral goal, “whose aspiration, however, lies at the 
same time in the individual and collective interests of humanity.” ° 


Conclusion 


Sexual Ethics is definitely an opus that is immensely underestimated in its impor- 
tance. Michels’ starting point for his feminist-sexual reform writing was the criti- 
cism of bourgeois double morality, against the background of which a reform of 
the same is intended, which in its new form would serve as the moral basis of an 
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egalitarian understanding of gender relations in modernity. As a sociological ob- 
server whose work “oscillates between the intention of political action and sci- 
entific description,”"?° Michels not only attempted to generate a gain in knowl- 
edge but also to intervene in political debates. In the present work, his 
critique of bourgeois marriage and sexual morality was also located in the con- 
temporary discourse. The aim was to provide a contextualization that went be- 
yond that of his previous reception. Michels appeared at the beginning of 
the 20th century with a critical discussion of sexual morality at a time when 
the Association for Maternity Protection did not even exist. This does not 
mean, of course, that the discourse did not exist before either, but Michels set 
his own impulses in this debate. He was certainly inspired by activists of the 
women’s movement and social democracy. However, the attempt to monolithi- 
cally classify Michels must fail. It seems most appropriate to categorize him as 
a border crosser between the radical factions of the reform movement of the Ger- 
man Empire and whose Sexual Ethics deserves a more intensive academic debate 
in the future. 
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Frank Jacob 

6 Marriage as Exploitation: Emma 
Goldman and the Anarchist Concept of 
Female Liberation 


Asked in an interview in 1897 “What does anarchy hold out to me—a woman?” 
the famous American anarchist Emma Goldman (1869 -1940)* replied: “More to 
[a] woman than to anyone else—everything which she has not—freedom and 
equality.”? Goldman, whose feminist positions and role as a leading anarcha- 
feminist have been discussed in recent works,’ was considered to be the “priest- 
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ess of anarchy”* by many of her contemporaries, and often her female appear- 
ance surprised the men who met her: “She is in every sense a womanly looking 
woman, with masculine mind and courage.”* In fact, Goldman surprised many of 
her contemporaries, but not only with regard to her appearance but also with her 
ideas of unlimited freedom for everyone. She was praised as a “real champion of 
freedom”* by those who supported her political struggles against exploitation, 
the state, or the dominance of patriarchy in American society, but she was 
also considered the evil personification of anarchism,” which caused an “aura 
of menace around Emma Goldman.” Her criticism of the First World War 
and American imperialism,? as well as her support of the Russian Revolution, 
which she initially had high hopes for before realizing after her deportation to 
Soviet Russia that the revolutionary process had been corrupted by the Bolshe- 
viks around Lenin, made the well-known anarchist one of the main targets of 
the new laws the US government used during the war to suppress resistance 
against the state’s official war policy. When Goldman and many of her anarchist 
friends were deported in 1919, it was the young J. Edgar Hoover (1895-1972) who 
personally oversaw that “two of the most dangerous anarchists in America” ™ 
were successfully expelled from the United States. 
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Goldman would nevertheless continue her “rebellious life” and criticized not 
only Bolshevism but also Fascism and National Socialism in the years that fol- 
lowed the beginning of her exile.*? Regardless of Goldman’s many political strug- 
gles, the freedom of the modern woman was one essential aspect of her personal 
agenda, especially since women were far away from equality. For the anarchist 
Goldman, the woman “is the slave of her husband and her children. She should 
take her part in the business world the same as the man; she should be his equal 
before the world, as she is in the reality. She is capable as he, but when she la- 
bors, she gets less wages. Why? Because she wears skirts instead of trousers.”* 
The patriarchy continued to abuse and exploit women for several reasons, which 
is why “[t]he woman, instead of being the household queen, told about in story 
books, is the servant, the mistress, and the slave of both husband and children. 
She loses her own individuality entirely, even her name she is not allowed to 
keep.”* When, early on in her political life, Goldman began to criticize the ex- 
ploitation of women by marriage as an institutionalized form of control in 
the name of the patriarchy, it was not surprising that she made enemies, who 
would later establish her public image as a “dangerous individual.”” While 
this image stretched back to the assassination of US President William McKinley 
(1843-1901) and was intensified by a press campaign,** Goldman was probably 
one of the most influential anarchists in the United States and one of the anar- 
cha-feminists whose ideas about equality made her quite appealing for feminists 
in later times as well.” 

As American scholar Blaine McKinley emphasized, “[a]s men and women 
whose aspirations contrasted with those of most Americans, the anarchists 
saw the contradictions and inequalities of modern America,” and Goldman ex- 
pressed her criticism of these inequalities quite loudly and prominently. Like 
other anarchists, Goldman “offered a unique viewpoint on their times and expe- 
rienced tensions that illuminated American society. Uncomfortable with the pre- 
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sent, they remained torn between the simpler past and the possible future.”*” 
However, and regardless of the political demands of her own political move- 
ment, Goldman could also observe a kind of anarcho-sexism, which was often 
expressed by male comrades who demanded equality and freedom, but only 
for men.” Or as Goldman herself worded it: “Even radials do not differ from 
the christians [sic]; they do not wish their wives to become radical; even they 
deem themselves necessary to her protection.”* For the female anarchist, it 
was important that women gained emancipation from exploitative marriage 
structures and thereby sexual emancipation as well to become an essential 
part of the anarchist revolution of the future.” Donna M. Kowal, who studied 
Goldman’s anarcha-feminist positions in great detail, highlights the feminist el- 
ements in her political agenda, as “Goldman’s approach to anarchism emphas- 
ised the economic and psychosocial necessity of emancipating women, which 
she believed could only the accomplished through anarchism’s ability to tran- 
scend artificial differences and class divisions between women and men.””? Re- 
gardless of such views, Goldman also struggled with her political demands as 
they rarely tallied with her own life, in which the anarchist, e.g. in her relation- 
ship with Ben Reitman, remained what feminist Goldman biographer Alice Wex- 
ler called a “slave to sexual passion,”?* seemingly unable to live up to her own 
ideals.” 

The present chapter is nevertheless interested in Goldman’s views on mar- 
riage and sexual liberation. While the former was considered to be an instrument 
of suppression, the latter, for the anarchist Goldman, meant a form of liberation 
of the female body and the female mind. After a short elaboration of Goldman’s 
anarcha-feminist identity, this chapter will consequently take a closer look at her 
discourses about marriage and her ideas about the sexual liberation of women. It 
will thereby show that her thoughts about emancipation were quite ahead of her 
time and that freedom was one of the values Goldman would only consider and 
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accept in its most total form and if applied or available for all, men and women 
alike. 


Emma Goldman: An Early Anarcha-Feminist 


Goldman was active in numerous ways: she was an anarchist revolutionary, but 
she also fought for the right of abortion, she was an anarchist, but also a proto- 
feminist. It is consequently appropriate consider one of her many different iden- 
tities to be an anarcha-feminist one.” Kowal emphasized that “anarcha-femi- 
nists presented an alternative model of womanhood” and that 


Within the anarchist political and intellectual milieu of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, anarcha-feminism emerged as a distinct, albeit loosely formed, ‘school of 
thought’ that was reflected in the transnational activism of anarchist women ... [who] tend- 
ed to interpret the anarchist critique of authority through the lens of their experiences as 
women, especially constraints resulting from sexual double standards and the gendered di- 
vision of labor.” 


The label “anarcha-feminist” as such was, however, not used by these women 
themselves but later introduced by researchers who studied their cases.”® It 
must nevertheless be seen as a consequence of the exclusion of women from po- 
litical and public affairs, something that was not only criticized by female anar- 
chists during the late 19th and early 20th centuries.” The stand against discrim- 
ination and for full emancipation nevertheless, as in other national contexts as 
well, led to a struggle within the predominantly male political movements, be 
they anarchist or socialist.*° 
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At the same time, “anarcha-feminist thought is not uniform”** but as diverse 
as anarchism itself. Although the anarcha-feminists were also quite different 
with regard to their upbringing, social background, and the arguments they 
used, they were unified by “[rlejecting compulsory marriage and motherhood, 
[and] they sought to enact their unconventional ideas of autonomous living 
and sexual agency.”* Their aim was consequently to change the existent social 
order and gender norms alike, and it is no surprise that the “early anarchist fem- 
inist focus was on the rejection of state-sanctioned marriage but also on the 
imagination and prefiguration of alternative, non-dominative gender and sexual 
relations such as ideals of free love.”** This does not, however, mean that there 
was no struggle among the anarcha-feminists, who would criticize each other. 
Voltairine de Cleyre (1866-1912), for example, criticized Goldman for living 
off and not for the anarchist movement, although the latter used hardly any 
money she made for her personal life, instead reinvesting most of her income 
from lectures into publications of friends and herself to support the anarchist 
movement further.” 

New York, where Goldman would start her activities as an anarchist speaker, 
was more than a metropolis of the United States in the late 19th century; it was a 
melting pot for anarchist immigrant communities from Germany, Italy, Czarist 
Russia, and other places,” whose ideas about “abolitionism, free thought, and 
the labor movement” were exchanged as they “were troubled by the economic 
inequalities, centralized power, and mass society they saw arising at the expense 
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of local self-sufficiency and personal initiative.”*? Especially for Jewish immi- 
grants, America did not fulfill the expectations for a better life than the one 
they had left behind in Central and Eastern Europe, a region French historians 
Alain Brossat and Sylvia Klingberg referred to as “revolutionary Yiddishland”*" 
and which Goldman had also intended to leave behind for a better life with her 
sister Helena in America.“ She described her own transformation in relation to 
the changing of her dreams, especially with regard to the harsh US experience 
later, as follows: 


Naturally, life presents itself in different forms to different ages. Between the age of eight 
and twelve I dreamed of becoming a Judith. I longed to avenge the sufferings of my people, 
the Jews, to cut off the head of their Holofernos. When I was fourteen I wanted to study 
medicine, so as to be able to help my fellow-beings. When I was fifteen I suffered from un- 
requited love, and I wanted to commit suicide in a romantic way by drinking a lot of vin- 
egar. I thought that would make me look ethereal and interesting, very pale and poetic 
when in my grave, but at sixteen I decided on a more exalted death. I wanted to dance my- 
self to death. ... Then came America, with its huge factories, the pedalling of a machine for 
ten hours a day at two dollars fifty a week.” 


For Jewish immigrants like Goldman, the United States represented the same 
misery they had tried to escape, and there was almost no difference with regard 
to poverty and sorrow.** When the female anarchist compared the lives of the 
Jewish immigrants in the “New World” with their former one in Europe, there 
was nothing much to cheer about: “There [in Russa] he must work like a galley 
slave whether he will or no. Here he is free—free to starve, free to be robbed and 
swindled on every hand. But the moment he seeks to organize labor, or assert his 
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rights or strike for the defense of his dearest interests he is no longer free, but is 
apprehended and thrown in prison.” 

What must be understood here is that Goldman turned into an anarchist 
in the United States, meaning that her radical ideas and her identity as an anar- 
chist were American in origin. When she was a young female in Russia, she 
dreamed of the land of opportunities: “There was still America, the gloriously 
free land where one is free to develop and to grow. The reception given immi- 
grants even to-day is enough to outrage one’s sensibilities, but forty years ago 
the treatment meted out of the people who pilgrimmed to America as to the 
promised land was so utterly appalling that it helped to deepen my hatred of 
man’s inhumanity to man.”“* After a failed marriage“® and her own “inaugura- 
tion into the economic life in the States,” due to which she had to work hard 
to make ends meet at the factory, she experienced “harsh treatment, [when 
the workers were] driven like slaves.” And, almost natually, her “whole being re- 
belled”*” against this form of unjust exploitation, as it was showing Goldman 
“how utterly corrupt and unscrupulous are those who grow rich on the toil of 
others. It also increased my contempts for the system which grinds human be- 
ings into gold dust.”“* In addition to this event, it was the Haymarket Trage- 
dy*”—when anarchists were tried and executed based on suspicions but without 
any proof of being involved in a bomb attack on the police in Chicago in 1886— 
that “gave [her] feeling, form, and reality.”°° Goldman later claimed that “[t]he 
colossal crime of the State of Illinois, the bloodthirstiness of the press, the mad- 
ness from [the] pulpit, and platform, the whole brutal business made a con- 
scious Anarchist of me”** and that “[t]he death of those Chicago martyrs was 
my spiritual birth: their ideal became the motive of my entire life.”*? All in all, 
these events and experiences would turn the young immigrant into an anarchist, 
and after her deportation from the US in December 1919, she would continue to 
argue that “the exploitation of the masses is nowh[e]re quite so intensive as in 
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the United States.”°? For the anarchist, it was obvious that the people there need- 
ed to embrace anarchist ideas to overcome the existent systemic problems be- 
cause “[p]ower over others corrupts, brutalises and destroys the sense of propor- 
tion. It makes for conflict, strife and disintegration.””* 

In contrast to many unknown anarchists” who were not as popular as Gold- 
man or her lifelong companion Alexander Berkman (1870 - 1936), she could later 
afford to leave this hard experience of being exploited behind her to focus on her 
anarchist works as a publisher of the journal Mother Earth. At the same time, 
however, Goldman would be perceived as a dangerous woman, as the “dominant 
personality among American anarchists,”** and as a threat to the existent polit- 
ical and social order. When Berkman attempted to assassinate Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919), “the man responsible for the violence against striking workers at 
the Carnegie steel mills in Homestead, Pennsylvania”” in 1892, Goldman, who 
in general did not favor the use of violence, defended Berkman’s decision, be- 
cause “it was his belief that if the capitalists used Winchester rifles and bayonets 
on workingmen they should be answered with dynamite.”°® Berkman was never- 
theless sentenced to spend 22 years in prison, but was released after 14 in 1906.?? 
The moment he was able to leave prison, as Berkman described it, 


was a moment of supreme joy when I felt the heavy chains, that had bound me so long, give 
way with the final clang of the iron doors behind me and I suddenly found myself trans- 
ported, as it were, from the dreary night of my prison-existence into the warm sunshine 
of the living day; and then, as I breathed the free air of the beautiful May morning—my 
first breath of freedom in fourteen years—it seemed to me as if a beautiful nature had 
waved her magic wand and marshalled her most alluring charms to welcome me into 
the world again.© 
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Regardless of his time spent in prison, Berkman immediately joined the anar- 
chist movement again and supported Goldman in her work for Mother Earth. 
The latter took the release of her friend as a reason to sum up the causes and 
events of 1892 for their readers: 


In looking over the events of 1892 and the causes that led up to the act of Alexander Berk- 
man, one beholds Mammon seated upon a throne built of human bodies, without a trace of 
sympathy on its Gorgon brow for the creatures it controls. These victims bent and worn, 
with the reflex of the glow of the steel and iron furnaces in their haggard faces, carry 
their sacrificial offerings to the ever-insatiable monster, capitalism. In its greed, however, 
it reaches out for more; it neither sees the gleam of hate in the sunken eyes of its slaves, 
nor can it hear the murmurs of discontent and rebellion coming forth from their heaving 
breasts. Yet, discontent continues until one day it raises its mighty voice and demands to 
be heard: Human conditions! higher pay!* 


Goldman intended to use Mother Earth to awaken the political consciousness 
of the readers, who might get in contact with anarchist ideas for the first time. 
And it was her most important project, once she had decided to fully invest 
all her energy and financial capacity in this journal. In 1905, a year before Mother 
Earth was founded, Goldman had “borrowed money to open a facial and scalp 
massage parlor for middle-class, ‘professional’ women.”* The parlor went well, 
and the anarchist Goldman made a profit for the first time. Maybe this was one 
reason for her to give up this opportunity when she was able to establish her 
own journal the next year. Finally, “[b]y earning her livelihood from the move- 
ment itself, she avoided the problems of a double life which had troubled 
her.” Although Goldman herself was never truly the “modern woman” she con- 
sidered herself to be, Mother Earth was supposed to act as a platform of all kinds 
of anarchist ideas and to provide a possibility for the exchange of different views 
on society. Goldman and Berkman themselves later formulated the raison 
d’étre of Mother Earth as follows: 


As to the original raison d'etre of MOTHER EARTH, it was, first of all, to create a medium for 
the free expression of our ideas, a medium bold, defiant, and unafraid. That she has proved 
to the fullest, for neither friend nor foe has been able to gag her. Secondly, MOTHER EARTH 
was to serve as a gathering point, as it were, for those, who, struggling to free themselves 
from the absurdities of the Old, had not yet reached firm footing Suspended between heav- 
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en and hell, they have found in MOTHER EARTH the anchor of life. Thirdly, to infuse new 
blood into Anarchism, which—in America—had then been running at low ebb for quite 
some time. All these purposes, it may be said impartially, the magazine has served faithful- 
ly and well.“ 


Goldman used her journal to confront existent gender and social norms, as well 
as for political criticism of the US government. Referencing Michel Foucault, 
Kathy E. Ferguson called her “bold confrontations with authorities” acts of “an- 
archist parrhesia, fearless speech, a relentless truth-telling practice that risked 
her own security in pursuit of her ‘beautiful ideal.’”® 

One of the other aspects Goldman reflected upon in Mother Earth was the 
“Tragedy of Women’s Emancipation.”” She wanted to point out why women 
should have the same liberties as men and why equality was a precondition 
for true emancipation. Goldman emphasized that “[p]eace and harmony between 
the sexes, and individuals does not necessarily depend on a superficial equali- 
zation of human beings; nor does it call for the elimination of individual traits or 
peculiarities. The problem that confronts us, to-day, and which the nearest future 
is to solve, is how to be oneself, and yet in oneness with others, to feel deeply 
with all human beings and still retain one’s own innate qualities.”% The anar- 
chist Goldman demanded that female emancipation should not be considered 
as a hostile project for society, because “man and woman can meet without an- 
tagonism and opposition. The motto should, not be forgive one another; it should 
be, understand one another.” ® 

It was emancipation that was supposed to “make it possible for [women] to 
be human in the truest sense,” but to achieve it, “all artificial barriers should be 
broken and the road towards greater freedom cleared of every trace of centuries 
of submission and slavery.””° The tragedy with regard to previous emancipation 
attempts, however, was clearly visible for Goldman, as 
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the results so far achieved have isolated woman and have robbed her of the fountain 
springs of that happiness which is so essential to her. Merely external emancipation has 
made of the modern woman an artificial being ...; anything except the forms which 
would be reached by the expression of their own inner qualities. Such artificially grown 
plants of the female sex are to be found in large numbers, especially in the so-called intel- 
lectual sphere of our life.” 


Consequently, Goldman argued that “the emancipation of woman, as interpreted 
and practically applied to-day, has failed to reach that great end [i.e. true free- 
dom and equality]. Now, woman is confronted with the necessity of emancipa- 
tion from emancipation, if she really desires to be free. This may sound paradox- 
ical, but is, nevertheless, only too true.””? While “economic equality” could have 
been achieved in some professions, “[v]ery few [women] ever succeed, for it is a 
fact that women doctors, lawyers, architects and engineers are neither met with 
the same confidence, nor do they receive the same remuneration.”” 

The achievements of emancipation were consequently not good enough to 
have fully freed women from the suppression of the patriarchy, and Goldman 
would therefore criticize it by calling the previous emancipation a tragedy for 
women: 


The narrowness of the existing conception of woman’s independence and emancipation; 
the dread of love for a man who is not her social equal; the fear that love will rob her of 
her freedom and independence, the horror that love or the joy of motherhood will only hin- 
der her in the full exercise of her profession—all these together make of the emancipated 
modern woman a compulsory vestal, before whom life, with its great clarifying sorrows 
and its deep, entrancing joys, rolls on without touching or gripping her soul.” 


In a letter to Berkman on 4 September 1925, i.e. almost 20 years later, Goldman 
would again emphasize the “tragedy of all of us modern women,” which for her 
was based on the “fact that we are removed only by a very short period from our 
traditions, the traditions of being loved, cared for, protected, secured, and above 
all, the time when women could look forward to an old age of children, a home 
and someone to brighten their lives.” For Goldman, it was clear that “[t]he mod- 
ern woman cannot be the wife and mother in the old sense, and the new medium 
has not yet been devised, I mean the way of being wife, mother, friend and yet 
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retain one’s complete freedom. Will it ever?””? Two aspects were essential for 
Goldman’s view that emancipation had failed, namely the continuation of tradi- 
tional means of patriarchic control, i.e. marriage, and the lack of sexual freedom 
for women. These two aspects shall now be taken into closer consideration. 


Against Marriage 


The continuation of the traditional views on marriage was, from Goldman’s point 
of view, based on “the twin fantasies of protection and social mobility through 
[it].””° Women should rather be revolutionary and contest the contemporary per- 
spective on marriage. Although such demands would also arouse criticism from 
her male anarchist comrades, Goldman did not back away from her demand that 
a true emancipation of women also needed to contest the existent idea of mar- 
riage. As Clare Hemmings, professor of feminist theory at the London School of 
Economics, worded it, “[f]or Goldman, marriage is the basis of private property 
and the particular oppression of women.””” Marriage had turned out to be often 
nothing more than “an economic arrangement, an insurance pact””* for women, 
who were exploited in their marriage as they were as workers in the factories. 
Women would be dependent on men for the rest of their lives and doomed to 
live a life as parasite-like creatures, unable to achieve true freedom and equality 
as individuals.” 

In an article for Firebrand in 1897, Goldman expressed her views on marriage 
quite outspokenly: “From its very birth, up to our present day, men and women 
groan under the iron yoke of our marriage institution, and there seems to be no 
relief, no way out of it.”®° The relationship between women and men had been 
diminished to a capitalist form of exploitation because, as Goldman continued in 
her evaluation, “marriage relations, are the foundation of private property, ergo, 
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the foundation of our cruel and inhuman system.”** Goldman considered mar- 
riage to be a tool of patriarchic control as “[i]t always gives the man the right 
and power over his wife, not only over her body, but also over her actions, 
her wishes; in fact, over her whole life.”® The relationship between men and 
women was not equal but privileged for the former, who could exploit the latter 
as mother and housewife. With regard to the two sexes, it was “[plublic opinion 
[that] separate[d] their rights and duties, their honor and dishonor very strictly 
from each other.”® At the same time, women were not granted their individual 
freedom, especially with regard to sex: “The subject of sex is a sealed book to 
the girl, because she has been given to understand that it is impure, immoral 
and indecent to even mention the sex question.”®* Women who were married 
were kept sexually uneducated on purpose to limit them in their liberation as 
females who could feel sexual pleasure as well. In addition to this form of ex- 
ploitation of their bodies, women were also exploited in marriage because 
such relationships could hardly be called equal: 


Both, the man and the girl, marry for the same purpose, with the only exception that the 
man is not expected to give up his individuality, his name, his independence, whereas 
the girl has to sell herself, body and soul, for the pleasure of being someone's wife; 
hence they do not stand on equal terms, and where, there is no equality there can be no 
harmony. The consequence is that shortly after the first few months, or to make all allow- 
ance possible, after the first year, both come to the conclusion that marriage is a failure.* 


It was therefore obvious for Goldman early on that marriage was an essential 
part of the systemic exploitation of women. She therefore could not believe 
that “many emancipated women prefer marriage with all its deficiencies to the 
narrowness of an unmarried life; narrow and unendurable because of the chains 
of moral and social prejudice that cramp and bind her nature.”* The tragedy for 
Goldman was based on the fact that many women did not understand the full 
“meaning of emancipation. They thought that all that was needed was independ- 
ence from external tyrannies; the internal tyrants, far more harmful to life and 
growth, such as ethical and social conventions, were left to take care of them- 
selves; and they have taken care of themselves.”* Full emancipation could con- 
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sequently not be achieved as long as women continued to live according to old- 
fashioned and outdated traditions like marriage that would force them to give up 
their individual freedom. Goldman therefore argued: “Indeed if the partial eman- 
cipation is to become a complete and true emancipation of woman it will have 
to do away with the ridiculous notion that to be loved, to be sweetheart and 
mother, is synonomous [sic] with being slave or subordinate. It will have to do 
away with the absurd notion of the dualism of the sexes, or that man and 
woman represent two antagonistic worlds.”®® Only together were women and 
men able to become equal, and only together and without any hierarchy could 
both be truly free. Kathy E. Ferguson summed up this vision of the US anarchist 
as follows: 


For Goldman, love between two people should create an intensified microcosm of the more 
general relation between individuals and the community in a liberated society. She envi- 
sioned anarchist love as creating bonds between free individuals that would enhance 
rather than confine each person. Similarly, she envisioned an anarchist society as a volun- 
tary community of free, self-directing individuals, where individual growth and empower- 
ment are nurtured through collective life.°? 


Regardless of her many later political endeavors, Goldman never gave up the 
hope for an honest and full emancipation of women, but in her later years 
she would continue to lecture about “The Tragedy of the Modern Woman.”?° 

Goldman outlined that women had achieved political rights in the past, but 
the course of history had shown “that woman in politics is by no means better 
than man and her right of suffrage has helped her as little as it did most men 
to overcome outworn political, social, or moral values.”” In particular, since 
women had been unable to leave the limiting forces of tradition behind, they 
had been unable to fully free themselves. It was women who still kept worship- 
ping men to a level of self-denial: “When she [the modern woman] loves the 
man, she turns him into a god and surrounds him with a sacred hallow. In 
her blind idolization she falls to see that her deity is but human, all too 
human. The poor fool knows only too well that he is far from the hero imagined 
by his mother, wife, daughter, or mistress.””? Yet instead of freeing the woman, 
the modern man would exploit her in multiple ways. Goldman also accused the 
modern women for their blind obedience, as they “were the most ardent support- 
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ers of war to the extent of using their sex charms and persuasion to drive the 
youth of the land into the trenches and death.”” And regardless of the political 
rights the suffragette movement had been able to secure in the past, “woman’s 
political equality with man has contributed precious little to her inner emanci- 
pation.”™ At the same time, she continued to point out that the exploitation 
of women was not limited to their private life but also with regard to their work- 
ing conditions: “As to the great mass of working girls and women, how much 
independence is gained if the narrowness and lack of freedom of the home is ex- 
changed for the narrowness and lack of freedom of the factory, sweat-shop, de- 
partment store, or office?”” The tragedy of the modern woman was consequently 
an exploitation that existed in a twofold way and could only be overcome by a 
political and social change. 

The working conditions of poor women made it relatively unsurprising “that 
hundreds of girls are so willing to accept the first offer of marriage, sick and tired 
of their “independence”,”? although this decision would only lead to another 
form of exploitation. This “so-called independence which leads only to earning 
the merest subsistence is not so enticing, not so ideal, that one could expect 
woman to sacrifice everything for it. Our highly praised independence is, after 
all, but a slow process of dulling and stifling woman's nature, her low need, 
and her mother instinct.”" The possibility to live free and independent was 
eventually given up due to the circumstances of being economically exploited 
in a capitalist system. The fact that representatives of the women's movement, 
especially the suffragettes, accepted the continuation of this system in exchange 
for a small share of political power was another of the reasons Goldman identi- 
fied with regard to the tragedy of the modern woman: “Every movement that 
aims at the destruction of existing institutions and the replacement thereof 
with something more advanced, more perfect had followers who in theory 
stand for the most radical ideas, but who, nevertheless, in their every-day prac- 
tice, are like the average philistine, feigning respectability and clamoring for the 
good opinion of their opponents. The suffragist and feminist movements made 
no exception.”?® 

A true and full emancipation, however, needed more than just political 
rights. It needed freedom and equality, the two pillars of Goldman’s interpreta- 
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tion of anarchism. The modern man, as she argued, “still wants woman as his 
housekeeper and caretaker of his home and his children. But he wants her in 
modern clothes.”” The modern woman, on the other hand, “lacks courage to 
be inwardly free. Even with herself she is not frank.”** Women in general did 
still accept the existent social norms and were therefore “still swayed by senti- 
mental considerations. [The modern woman] still has too many gods. The result 
is lack of concentration and sticktoitiveness so essential to every goal one wishes 
to reach.”*% For Goldman, it was consequently foolish women who would pave 
the way for men while they denied their own freedom: “woman has not yet 
learned to march to victory regardless of the defeat of those in her way. Hence 
she has not reached greatness.”' What kept women from fully emancipating 
was the fear of losing men’s interest in them because, as Goldman continued 
in her argument, “the higher the mental development of [the modern] woman, 
the less possible it is for her to meet a congenial mate who will see in her, 
not only sex, but also the human being, the friend, the comrade and strong in- 
dividuality, who cannot and ought not lose a single trait of her character.”*% If 
women were unable to be loved for their individuality but solely because 
they could be exploited, they would never be free, and “[i]f love does not 
know how to give and take without restrictions, it is not love, but a transaction 
that never fails to lay stress on a plus and a minus.” The modern woman, who 
“is in need of unhampered growth out of old traditions and habits”*” therefore 
must resist traditional role models and disobey social expectations like mar- 
riage. For Goldman, it was instead “necessary that women learn to accept them- 
selves and to value themselves as beings possessing a worth at least equal to that 
of the other sex, instead of unthinkingly accepting standards based on mascu- 
line psychology.”*% All in all, it was and still is important for a successful eman- 
cipation to “do away with the absurd notion of the conflict of the sexes, or that 
man and woman represent two antagonistic worlds.”!° These considerations are 
still important today and, as emphasized before, “[o]nly if the microcosms of ro- 
mantic love and interpersonal relationships are freed from all forms of male 
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domination and dominance could a better and freer society be created.”*% To 
achieve this aim, Goldman, however, did not only want to increase awareness 
of the problems related to marriage as a traditional tool of patriarchic control 
over women; she also wanted women to gain their freedom with regard to 
their own sexuality and the possibilities to experience sexual pleasure. 


For Sexual Liberation 


Goldman was familiar with the works of German sexologist Magnus Hirschfeld 
(1868 -1935),1% and she “admired the brave struggle [Hirschfeld] ha[d] made 
for the rights of people who, by their very nature, can not find sex expression 
in what is commonly called ‘the normal way”.”**” Goldman was interested in sex- 
uality, as she considered it an important part of women’s liberation. Like the 
American poet Walt Whitman (1819-1892), the anarchist highlighted “the beauty 
and wholesomeness of sex ... freed from the rags and tatters of hypocrisy.”** 
Goldman’s “insistence that women’s experiences and sexual freedom must be in- 
corporated into the heart of any sustainable revolution”**? consequently does not 
surprise, as her appeal to the feminists of the 1960s and 1970s seemed to be quite 
natural, given this element of the anarchist's revolutionary considerations. Sex- 
ual liberation would allow women to break out of the social system that kept 
them hostages and exploited them physically and mentally. Only a free form 
of sexual self-expression would allow women equality with men, freeing their 
identities from the mother roles they were supposed to imitate in their lives 
after having been forced into marriage by social pressure. Goldman therefore, 
as Clare Hemmings has pointed out, “consistently situate[s] sexuality in a 
broad political context of the sexual division of labour, the institutions of mar- 
riage and the church, consumerism, patriotism and productive (as well as repro- 
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ductive) labour, [and] she frames sexual freedom as both the basis of new rela- 
tionships between men and women and as a model for a new political future.”+* 

To achieve freedom and equality, the basis and aim for Goldman's anarchist 
vision was important for sexual identity as well, because sexuality had to be sep- 
arated from any form of capitalist exploitation to allow for a better, i.e. freer, life. 
While left intellectuals had been “suspicious of attention to desire and pleas- 
ure,”** Goldman embraced these aspects and made them an essential part of 
her political agenda. Beyond their daughter- or mother-identity, women should 
consider their sexuality and sexual pleasure as a way to express themselves as 
females, who should naturally not be restricted by traditional roles with regard 
to their desire. If sexuality continued to be considered as something unrelated to 
the suppression of women, it would not allow women to break the co-constitu- 
tion of sexuality and labor and its impact on different ways of exploitation.** 
Sexual freedom was a precondition for every passionate revolutionary, and a fa- 
mous episode from Goldman’s life emphasizes that she would not accept being 
part of an unpassionate liberation movement: 


At the dances I was one of the most untiring and gayest. One evening a cousin of Sasha 
[Alexander Berkman], a young boy, took me aside. With a grave face, as if he were about 
to announce the death of a dear comrade, he whispered to me that it did not behoove 
an agitator to dance. Certainly not with such reckless abandon, anyway. It was undignified 
for one who was on the way to become a force in the anarchist movement. My frivolity 
would only hurt the Cause. I grew furious at the impudent interference of the boy. I told 
him to mind his own business, I was tired of having the Cause constantly thrown into 
my face. I did not believe that a Cause which stood for a beautiful ideal, for anarchism, 
for release and freedom from conventions and prejudice, should demand the denial of 
life and joy. I insisted that our Cause could not expect me to become a nun and that 
the movement should not be turned into a cloister. If it meant that, I did not want it. 
“T want freedom, the right to self-expression, everybody’s right to beautiful, radiant things.” 
Anarchism meant that to me, and I would live it in spite of the whole world—prisons, per- 
secution, everything. Yes, even in spite of the condemnation of my own closest comrades 
I would live my beautiful ideal.*** 
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This call for freedom included sexual freedom, as the life of women was one de- 
termined by “sorrow, misery [and] humiliation”*” in relation to their sex. Hem- 
mings emphasized how Goldman interpreted the co-dependency between sex- 
uality and capitalist exploitation as follows: 


Goldman locates the economy of women’s sexuality firmly within the means of production 
and the exploitation of surplus labour. Women are not only commodities themselves, but 
also producers of the next generation of exploitable labour, within the twin evils of capital- 
ism and militarism. Not only is women’s experience of sex and love one of ignorant misery, 
her reproductive labour is bound as to what President Roosevelt saw as a national duty to 
provide offspring for the nation.*** 


The capitalist exploitation of women made Goldman also realize that birth con- 
trol was a form of empowerment for women, who could decide on their own 
when and how to have children, without dooming the next generation to become 
a cog in the machine of the overall capitalist exploitation mechanism.*” The rev- 
olutionary transformation of society consequently needed a transformation of 
the idea of marriage, and related to this a reconsideration of female sexuality, 
especially by women themselves. She was not the only left intellectual who con- 
sequently considered the orgasm to be an experience of liberation.*”” The sexual 
revolution Goldman envisioned would have ended the inequality between men 
and women and instead would pave the way to a unification of the sexes in 
the struggle against capitalism and for a better future for all. 

For Goldman, sex was “woven into every fabric of human life and lays its 
finger on every custom. To the debit side of the sex account we must charge 
many silly stupidities and some of the foulest injustices which go to make the 
thing we call human culture the amazing and variegated mosaic that it is.”1?* 
She nevertheless demanded “the free sane acceptation of the human body, in 
all its faculties” because this acceptance presented “the master-key to the art 
of the future.”*? In contrast to men, women still suffered from all kinds of lim- 
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itations: “The man rarely starves sexually. The flourishing business of prostitu- 
tion is proof for that.”!” It was traditions, like marriage, that demanded this 
kind of self-restriction for women because “[slociety demands that the young 
adult man and woman (especially woman) shall repress the sex-impulse for a 
number of years—often for the whole of their life.”*”* The common opinion there- 
fore emphasized that “[slex is disgraceful for nice girls,”*” and young women 
were supposed to preserve their virginity for marriage instead of freeing their 
body and mind by experiencing sexual pleasure. While women consequently suf- 
fered from marriage and other role-model-related restrictions, “[m]ost men are 
brought up to believe that woman must be taken and not give herself gladly 
and joyously in love and passion. That also prevents the more sensitive of the 
male species to give themselves freely—they are afraid to outrage and shock 
the sensibilities and innocence of their wives.”** 

As long as sex was supposed to be a taboo for women and not a pleasure to 
enjoy, there was neither a chance for emancipation nor one for a revolution that 
could change society as a whole. Or, as Goldman worded it with regard to the 
negative impact of sexual restrictions: 


Take frigidity in some women largely due to the deadening effect of the sex taboo. Such 
women cannot even if they try desperately respond to the sex urge in the man. In fact, 
the very thought of the sexual embrace to such women is torture. Even if the man lacks 
refinement and imposes his needs on his wife he will find no satisfaction. In the end he 
seeks gratification elsewhere. There is quite a percentage of married men among the clien- 
tele of prostitution. Sex is more powerful than all decisions. The man will grow indifferent 
and in the end insist on divorce.’”” 


Goldman consequently asked for an unlimited and unconditional sexual libera- 
tion for women: “Let us get rid of the mock modesty so prevalent on the sur- 
face of polite society, let us liberate sex from falsehood and degradation.”** It 
is unfortunate that this liberation has not yet been achieved and that countless 
women around the world still suffer from the same exploitation of their sexuality 
with regard to labor-related and marriage-related exploitation by capitalism and 
men alike. 
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Conclusion 


Emma Goldman, as a strong anarchist woman, “wanted a world without jeal- 
ousy, insecurity, or possessiveness, and she fought those feelings in herself, 
with limited success.”* Having experienced the exploitation of women in the 
US garment industry as well as a rather unsuccessful marriage, she knew how 
hard it was for female workers and wives to gain equality and freedom. Goldman 
therefore dedicated her political struggle as an anarchist toward a revolution that 
would free women and men alike, because only as equal partners would they be 
able to change the world. When Goldman fought against the traditional idea of 
marriage, as it had been representing the yoke that prevented women from lib- 
eration, she without any doubt fought against the exploitation of the idea of love 
as a precondition for human relationships, but not love as such. Goldman loved 
her life, and she wanted women to love themselves as well. A free sexual expe- 
rience of love and pleasure was important for the passionate revolutionary, as it 
was essential for the female anarchist that the individual freedom of women was 
not limited by antiquated and outdated models of companionship, i.e. marriage. 

However, many of her demands came too early, and Goldman would not live 
long enough to witness the consequences of some of her demands in later years. 
Yet, when she wrote to Rose Pesotta, an anarcha-feminist union organizer and 
vice-president of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, in 1935, Gold- 
man had not given up her hope that the anarchist movement would eventually 
be able to trigger change: “Yes, our movement is in a bad state. The old ones 
have either died out or have become hoary with age. And the young ones are 
in the Communist ranks. There is unfortunately no one who could gather them 
up even if they were interested in our ideas. My only consolation is the certainty 
that the present trend to dictatorship is not for all times. Our ideas will have their 
day in the world court, though I may not live to see it. You are so much younger, 
you probably will.”** The fact that Goldman’s writings were revived in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century and continue to appeal to feminists all over the 
world even today highlights how important her ideas were with regard to true 
emancipation based on freedom and equality. One can therefore only hope 
that Goldman’s demands will eventually be addressed in the 21st century, liber- 
ating women and men alike to face the causes for the existence of sorrow and 
misery in the world: exploitation and inequality, which is unfortunately still, 
around a century after Goldman expressed her thoughts, a gender inequality. 
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Jowan A. Mohammed 

7 To End the Yoke of Marriage: Mary 
Hunter Austin and the Struggle Against 
Patriarchal Norms 


Introduction 


For the author Mary Hunter Austin (1868 — 1934), the most important thing that a 
woman should achieve was being able to take care of herself by her own labor. 
Austin considered this claim not to be a recommendation but an encouragement 
for women. She herself was a strong advocate for every woman being able to 
take care of themselves and of their economic independence, no matter if a 
woman was working for her husband in the house or for someone else in the fac- 
tory or office. This independence was important and should be achieved by “the 
married women just as much as [by] the unmarried ones.”* The home was not a 
place to be on display like an ornament for women, Austin believed, but a place 
to gather oneself to excel in the outside world, and the way to such an achieve- 
ment was based on the trinity of equal marriage, labor, and the ownership of 
one’s own citizenship. The road to this idea’s fulfillment was a long one, impact- 
ed by one’s family, social norms like marriage or divorce, and a life led according 
to eclecticism and a hunger for change. The many ways Austin contributed to the 
female struggles in relation to gender norms, sexuality, marital issues, and other 
social problems were notable both in her own time as well as today. The politi- 
cally left author was in general a strong advocate for love and kinship, but she 
also pointed to ways these things could be improved. 

Mary Hunter Austin was born 9 September 1868 in Carlinville, Illinois as the 
fourth of six children of George Hunter (1830 -1878) and Susanna Graham Hunt- 
er (1842-1896). Although especially her mother was everything but encouraging 
with regard to Austin's education, she graduated from college with a teaching 
degree, and she further evolved while lecturing and writing in the years to 
come. Austin was first and foremost a landscape writer who advocated for Native 
American rights, and she was later deemed proto-feminist in New York City and 
rediscovered by modern scholars.? 


1 “Mrs. Well Known Says,” The Hattiesburg News, January 18, 1911: 5. 
2 For further reading, see Jowan A. Mohammed, “Mary Hunter Austin und die Forderungen 
nach einer Veránderung der Geschlechterrollen in den USA, 1914-1918,” in Geschlecht und Klas- 
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Her personal life went through many ups and downs, and Austin wrote on 
these experiences in several of her works. Her relationships with men, e.g. her 
father, her brother, and later on her husband, would determine her later criticism 
of existent gender roles and marriage as a tool of patriarchic exploitation in par- 
ticular. 

While her father had been supportive and loving prior to his death, Austin's 
older brother was in many ways selfish, although the competition with him 
urged her to improve and adapt in life. Austin and her brother Jim went to school 
together, creating even more tension and competition as she was younger but 
similarly ambitious. After the death of her father, the young girl believed that 
her brother, the new man of the house, was the favorite of her mother. He got 
all the attention and accommodations, while Austin was expected to not make 
a fuss and to know her place as a woman both in the family and in the society 
of the late 19th century. The present chapter intends to take a closer look at Aus- 
tin's struggle against existent gender roles and marriage-related norms in the 
United States in the last decades of the 19th century and the early ones of the 
20th century. It will therefore examine Austin's life before her works and respec- 
tive reflections about the said roles and norms are taken into closer considera- 
tion. 


Austin’s Life and Her Experiences with Patriarchy 


In her autobiography Earth Horizon (1932), Austin recalls her engagement with 
the women’s suffragette movement as a result of the imbalanced relationship be- 
tween women and men. What fueled her fire to become hard-headed was based 
on a personal story regarding the unfair demands that were put on her by her 
mother to submit to whatever her brother had decided upon as a rule for the 
household, e.g. “a four-minute egg.”? The author later recalled the family’s reac- 
tions to her divergence by not conforming to the idea that she had to eat the 
same soft-boiled egg as everyone else. The experience of soft-boiled eggs unset- 
tled her in the morning, and upon asking if her egg could be boiled a minute or 
two longer, the question was not received positively but led to a conflict between 
her individual wishes and the patriarchic norms of her home. It became a con- 
stant annoyance and led to comments from Jim, such as “somehow you never 


senkampf: Die “Frauenfrage” aus deutscher und internationaler Perspektive im 19. und 20. Jahrhun- 
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3 Mary Hunter Austin, Earth Horizon: An Autobiography (Boston/New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
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seem to have any feeling for what a home should be,”* or her mother, who ar- 
gued, “Oh, Mary, why do you always have to have something different from 
the rest of the family.”* The rest of the family obviously had no problem with fol- 
lowing the patriarchic decision of Austin's older brother, but the young girl felt 
cheated out of a possible choice. 

In 1890, after graduating with a teaching degree, it was made clear that she 
had been excluded from her family's farm ventures and financial interests. The 
young woman deemed this decision to be absolutely unfair, as she considered it 
only right that she and her older brother would get an equal amount of help to 
start their lives. The hurt made the young Austin realize that her “only” option to 
build a life of her own was to get married—as a husband would provide safety in 
life that she herself could not provide alone.* These issues had been criticized by 
other early feminists, e.g. the anarchist Emma Goldman (1869-1940), who ar- 
gued that marriage would not provide a safe environment for mistreated girls 
but would establish just another form of patriarchic exploitation.’ Marriage 
was consequently also a destructive change for Austin in many ways because, 
prior to her decision, it was not an option or important for her, especially not 
since she had put so much effort into finishing her studies, despite sickness 
and delays.® Austin would later reflect upon this step as follows: 


[I]t wouldn’t just naturally present itself to the modern young woman that this meant Mary 
wasn't to nullify the effort of her schooling by getting married immediately on leaving 
school. Mary often knew her mother's contemporaries to shake their head over girls 
whose mothers had been known to train their resources to put them through college. 
“What a waste,” they said; ‘they’ll only get married as soon as they're out.’ But the impli- 
cations of emphasis on the word man went deeper and revealed what not one of the women 
who used it would admit, that the secret concern of women of that time was family limi- 
tation.’ 


Austin here describes how she had been wasting her education on a man, prom- 
ising her mother she would not “throw it all away” if the latter just helped her 
through it. Her narration of this time is harsh and critical: “as I recall those later 
nineteenth-century decades, all the disabilities of excessive child-bearing were 


4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 
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charged to the horrid appetites of husband.”?° Austin’s criticism of a lack of in- 
telligence when discussing family limitations was rather ahead of her time. In 
1932, she wrote that educated women had not yet “come into use” and that 
she had “cheerfully” promised her mother not to waste the resources spent on 
her education on marriage but would rather “make something of her education,” 
while she was secretly also wishing for five children to match the social demands 
for women at that time.* It becomes clear that there was a shift in ideas about 
the ideal of family and marriage in Austin’s time, i.e. between the late 1880s and 
1930s, and the transformation of old toward new types of family dynamics took 
place during these decades and could be witnessed by Austin. The majority of 
women did not work besides their husbands until the 1920s.” All family systems 
had structures and obligations, while political rights and labor division suited 
the social dominance of men with regard to the existent “structures” of each 
family. The socio-economic relationship within the family would naturally, for 
Austin too, represent the first instance to generate the social role of a woman.” 

Prior to marrying Stafford Wallace (1862-1931), Mary's wish for a family 
structure of her own was not something she was particularly looking for, and 
her dating life was not an exciting one, as she later recalls: 


Toward the end of sophomore year, one of them [the young men in Austin’s neighborhood] 
had let her know handsomely that she met all the requirements of what a preachers’ wife 
should be, and he thought they might as well be engaged. Confronted with the enormity of 
telling a serious young man that she’d rather be dead than married to him [...].** 


This shows that she never married out of desperation or settled just for anybody, 
but rather came to the decision of marriage at a point where she saw it as the 
most pragmatic decision, one she would take according to her own terms. In 
the summer of 1890, she became engaged, which her mother deemed as her 
daughter “going out of the family.” Around this time, perhaps somewhat self- 
assured, Austin describes herself at 22 years old and recently engaged as 
“more than ordinarily intelligent about everything but other people.”** When 
it came to her new courtship, she was excited, but she also went into her mar- 
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riage with the self-awareness of a young educated woman. Her knowledge about 
the social institution of marriage made her approach toward it rather diplomatic: 


She hadn't taken the first man that asked her, nor at the first time of asking. She had en- 
gaged herself to a young man of similar social background of her own, and with a univer- 
sity education. She had been entirely frank as to her intention toward a writing career. She 
had not concealed the fact of her lack of physical robustness, which she hoped to compen- 
sate for by teaching, if necessary, until writing began to pay. 


In short, Austin expected her husband to understand that he had not married an 
unequal wife, but a woman who demanded equality and her own professional 
outlook for the future. 

She gained newfound confidence when she met Stafford Wallace Austin. He 
was seven years older than her, and Austin described him as “very absent mind- 
ed but [an] extremely intellectual man.”” This absent-mindedness set the tone 
for the rest of their relationship; despite some intellectual stimulus and the prac- 
tical properties to build a life, there was little romance, which we see in later 
years affecting the author's opinions in media portrayals about mate-love and 
successful relationships. Her relationship with Wallace was consequently noth- 
ing more than a “modest love.”** 

This “modest love” never went through any proper flourishment and was 
more than unsatisfactory as time passed,” thus allowing Austin’s selfishness 
of only caring for her own needs, which she had adjusted repeatedly due to 
boundaries or negotiations during the engagement, preventing the marriage 
from lasting. After all, marriage seemed not to comfort Austin, who demanded 
more for her life than being someone’s wife. Despite her relatively “free 
reign,” she was not intellectually stimulated by the marriage, but was eventually 
left rather bored. At the same time, she contributed close to nothing in terms of 
domestic tasks, leaving her house in a subpar standard. Despite the lack of much 
joy, success, or structure in their marriage, the couple’s first and only child, 
named Ruth, was born in the spring of 1892.* The ideal marriage with five chil- 
dren and a loving husband, which Austin had secretly hoped for as a girl, was 
consequently nowhere in sight. 

Austin, who perhaps never would have married if not out of necessity, was 
ultimately thrown into a marriage and her submission to a husband, as it was 
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dictated by social norms which the female writer would later contest in her 
works. Evidentially, this marriage was one of the things that made Austin “spe- 
cial” in a way, because it eventually led to a finalized divorce and turned her into 
an unconventional woman of her time.” 

The milestones that were the most celebrated, in contrast to those of her do- 
mestic life (such as the birth of her child, etc.), were the ones related to her writ- 
ing career; the accomplishment of selling her first two short stories gave Austin a 
great sense of triumph and confidence, and she described it (i.e. the quality of 
her creative effort) as “this opening movement of an activity that was to mean 
more to me than anything that was ever to happen to me; quietly as I suppose 
all growing things begin... there was that stream of knowingness which ever 
since adolescence I had felt going on in me.” In terms of how this affected 
her marriage, it was positive to some extent as well as problematic in others. 
The confidence in her achievements as a writer gave her the comfort to follow 
her husband anywhere in his venture to secure a living, knowing that she 
could always write.” In her third year of marriage, it was Austin who secured 
a good life financially, a possibility “brought up in a university town where peo- 
ple of intelligence and taste contrive, on incomes little better than those of highly 
skilled labor to achieve for themselves security and certain of appurtenances of 
good living,”?* which was something her husband did not possess. The expect- 
ations of a man who was educated and “on her level” was rather disappointing 
when he was not someone who could hold his end of the union, leaving his wife 
in a stressful situation where she felt she had to step up more than a wife ought 
to do at those times. This was positive in the sense that Austin broke barriers by 
working and making a living, however it also drove a wedge between her and her 
husband as the relationship became dull and disappointing. Her marriage was 
eventually determined by a lack of balance and distrust because the partners 
did not work as a team; while they existed within the same space, they were to- 
tally distant from each other. 

Moreover, the author was also consumed by her writing and spent the sub- 
sequent years following the decisions of her husband when he decided to move 
to wherever he saw fit to work, e.g. to the Owens Valley.” Although the marriage 
was already dull in numerous ways, Wallace supported Austin’s goals of becom- 
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ing a writer, and it was in that regard that she found the most joy, especially 
since her husband seemed to provide the support she had never gotten from 
her family.? 

An important friend she made at this point in her life, during which she was 
overwhelmed by her need to write, teaching, taking care of her daughter Ruth, 
and disagreeing with her husband, who did not wish her to take too many teach- 
ing commitments so she could be at his disposal at home, was Miss Williams.” 
Miss Williams taught at an Indian School located in a reservation, and it was 
through her that Mary got the opportunity to connect with the Native American 
population close by and got the benefit of visiting them on their land. The friend- 
ship gave her both the companionship she was not getting from Wallace and was 
also fruitful for her thoughts and writings. During this time, Austin was made 
aware of the abuse and mistreatment the Native Americans in the area (Paiute) 
were suffering from. Specifically, the attacks on and sexual abuse of native 
women in a practice called mahala chasings,?” in which Native American girls 
working in town as housekeepers were attacked and raped on their way home 
from work, made Austin furious. Often, the young women and girls were not 
only raped but also harshly beaten.” To observe such injustices matured Austin 
considerably, in addition to her own divorce at a time in which this was not “nor- 
mal.” 


Marriage and Gender Norms in Austin’s Works 


The occurrences of a divorce matured something in Austin, and her pen(wo) 
manship began to move beyond its early focus on Native American tales, mining, 
and sheepherding traditions in the regions she had lived in. This shift came 
when her marriage began to break around 1905. Her literary skills ripened into 
a new stage, focusing more on the hardship of women’s lives in the West, a 
prime example being one of the stories in Lost Borders (1909), “The Bitterness 
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of Women,” which explores domestic relations gone wrong.” It paints a picture 
and explores how in “the treacherous desert country men are lost, children die, 
[and] women who wish to become wives and mothers live wasted lives.” This is 
the point from which the writer further evolves and deliberates more broadly on 
the theme of women not making a life for themselves without a man, into which 
she is not only projecting her own life but also putting other women’s experien- 
ces into words, among whom are the Native American women she encountered 
in the desert as well as her mentors such as the novelist Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man (1860 -1935).°? Gilman served as a prime example of what Mary wanted 
to be: someone who had suffered an unhappy marriage, who had been accused 
of being an unsuitable mother, and who had had to give her children over into 
someone else's care, yet who was still fighting for the social and economic lib- 
eration of women and for a transformation of existent gender roles.* 

Austin would then also spend almost two years traveling in Europe, especial- 
ly in Italy, and she also visited London. During her European years she met and 
became friends with individuals such as George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950), 
W. B. Yeats (1865-1939), and H. G. Wells (1866 - 1946), who were people she ab- 
sorbed strength from.” Her “feminist” intellectuality and properties developed 
greatly due to her attending a British socialist meeting of the Fabian Society 
in London.” This society was appealing not only because of the influential liter- 
ary individuals that were involved but also because of their support for Austin's 
fundamental aims, i. e. politics for women and their concerns; the Fabian Society 
was in support of the suffragette movement in Great Britain.” 
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In Mary Austin’s Regionalism: Reflections on Gender, Genre, and Geography, ** 
German scholar Heike Schaefer sheds light on Austin's take on the dilemma and 
“bitterness” of women in various stages of life, e. g. marriage and the domesticity 
of that institution. 

Austin often examined different dilemmas women had to face in society, par- 
ticularly when they (much like herself) were self-determined, professionally am- 
bitious, and family-oriented women, who were, however, limited by the existent 
gender roles and the social expectations for women.” In her personal life, Austin 
had to choose between family life and her career, which is exactly the same nar- 
rative many of her protagonists have to follow as society does not allow them to 
“have it all.” Independent and norm-defying characters are a staple in Austin's 
literature and reflect both who she was herself and whom she wished to become. 

Mary Hunter Austin's personal story consequently deserves to be studied 
closely because it is not only the base for her own career as a successful writer 
but also the base for her stories. The people with whom she interacted influenced 
her intellectually but also challenged her identity as a woman, both positively 
and negatively, and it is in these interactions we find many answers to why 
she fought for gender equality and contributed to changes to gender roles. 

Austin's mother would, instead of encouraging her daughter, blame posses- 
sion for being the reason for the girl’s odd behavior, a fact that created even 
more distance between them.*° As a woman with the responsibility for her 
household, she did not understand or appreciate Mary's vivid imagination and 
her lack of self-control in speaking whatever was on her mind, dismissing so- 
cial cues of politeness—much to her mother’s frustration and dismay.* The 
lack of female connection resulted in some level of mental isolation, and from 
an early age Austin developed an alter-ego, a braver and bolder version of her- 
self referred to as “I-Mary,” which to her was more than just Mary-by-herself. She 
(I-Mary) had no need to be understood and did not mind being different: “To be 
I-Mary was more solid and satisfying than to be Mary-by-herself.”*? She protect- 
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ed herself with this kind of armor and felt brave whenever she needed to be stern 
and confident during the upcoming years of her life into adulthood 

The American academic Esther Stineman writes that “Austin had many rea- 
sons to write her story, not the least among them was to vindicate herself from 
the onus of deserting her husband and placing her child in an institution, per- 
sonal agonies that colored her writing and career.”“? The sorrow of a failed mar- 
riage was probably something Austin could recover from, as her years in New 
York were greatly determined by the contact with like-minded women (i.e. free 
women), but a child in an institution that she could not give a proper life to 
by herself was another sorrow only a mother could feel. Perhaps it is not too pre- 
sumptuous to claim that everything Austin did and wrote, whether it was about 
love, marriage, war, or a particular landscape, was a way of taking control of her 
identity as a woman and improving her own self at a crossroads. She claimed 
that she felt misunderstood and that writing was a way for her to express herself 
in a wholesome manner and pay her respects to all the things she saw in a way 
that others did not.** 

Austin had been peculiar in many ways from an early age, and this state- 
ment remains valid when it came to the opposite sex, because despite having 
an interest in boys, they seemed less keen on her—later this became a proud mo- 
ment for her, as she used this to focus on her career and intellect. In adulthood, 
“Austin's views seemed impractical to economists, legislators, and businessmen 
who focused on the economic possibilities of the Southwest,”“° but she was still 
passionate to the point where the impracticality did not matter, and the cause 
made sense; indeed, it was this drive that she took with her further into her liv- 
ing years. Throughout her life, Austin became tremendously dedicated to finding 
solutions and putting an end to the conflict between nature and culture; she saw 
people as a reflection of the land and the wilderness of individuals linked to the 
wilderness of the flora and fauna. Austin's ideas and the idea of the socially con- 
structed gender as we define it in our time are similar in many regards as they 
attempt to let go of limitations. Gender (and nature in Austin's case) should 
not be construed as an unchanging identity but be remotely constituted in 
time, defined by the space through a performative—vague and wild.“ Much 
like how we as humans exist and insist on our presence, Austin defined nature 
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as something that “insists on itself.”*” Despite the hardship the Hunters experi- 
enced in the land, the young woman was content because the unconventional 
society felt more suited to her.** The term normal to specify averageness was 
not something that had yet been categorized, however the idea that there was 
a human norm, and that this norm was “the average man,” was set; thus, a dis- 
play of difference from women was categorized as a weakness of the female sex 
and of their intelligence both mentally and physically.*? She defined and criti- 
cized stereotypes of women at the time by being outspoken on matters where 
women did not have a big role, such as the environmental issues present in 
her activism and literature, and is described as creating a “feminist alternative 
to the masculinist myths of the far West as a place where men achieved heroism 
either by conquering the wilderness or by communing with it in solitary ecsta- 
sy.”°° Austin desired to find the fundamental value of nature, and thereby herself 
as a woman, and therefore she wished to overcome hierarchical traditions in 
Western culture that imply that the desert is a wasteland or that men control na- 
ture, and in the process, she became an advocate for Native American rights as 
well as gender equality.” These values of hers started in the early stages of her 
youth and were cultivated all through her life as she matured. One can argue that 
because of the lack of emotional support from her family, and later in life, her 
husband as well, she looked to the flora and fauna of the desert for clues to sur- 
vive under difficult conditions. Nature became her safe zone and focus point 
alike, especially since she must have felt alone quite often. Independent and 
self-defined, even borderline selfish and self-centered, her attitude often made 
her an outcast in the various Western towns where she lived during her lifetime. 
Consequently, Austin shared with other desert appreciators the strong sense of 
herself as a nonconformist who sought comfort in the spirituality provided by 
the land.” 

Despite having a husband/marriage, it was in other women that Austin 
found companionship for most of her adult life. These women all fought for 
something, often correlating with the author’s own battles and later activism. 
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Some of the women the author encountered in her lifetime were inspirations and 
some were comforts in their similarity to her. Austin also “never attempted to 
separate her art from her politics,”” and going against what was considered 
“normal” determined Austin's life as an activist. This is clearly the case as it in- 
fluenced the writer in her journey of self-discovery within the areas of politics 
and her socio-cultural understandings. Her political views on society were im- 
pacted by the injustice she saw in the male-dominated (i.e. patriarchic) culture 
she was surrounded by. “Austin was always a political activist — so much so that 
her career as a writer may have suffered because of her commitment to a variety 
of social causes which seem now presciently in advance of her time.”** Almost 
above all else, Austin was a firm believer that men's experience could not 
speak for women, as she thought that women’s vision for “selfhood” was consid- 
erably different from men’s.” These ideas also inspired her grand, almost scan- 
dalous ideas, such as the freedom of choice in mating and the role of marriage 
bureaus.** Marriage bureaus were organizations that men and women joined in 
order to find a husband or a wife. Essentially, the idea was to sign up to arrange 
the meeting of a potential husband or wife who wished for the same thing. Based 
on Austin’s plea to make these state-run (a municipal matter) shows that they 
were seen as helping to give people more options; it showcases that the bureaus 
would increase the number of more successful marriages that would not end in 
divorce. The production of marriage certificates had become an efficient business 
by the 1900s, and clerics had books containing blank marriage certificates that 
were ready to go in minutes, making them efficient machineries.” In 1912, The 
New York Times published the notion to “make marriage a trade” as it was 
printed that in both “Jersey City and Newark,” i.e. City Halls, “marriages had 
become a traffic. In both of the municipal buildings there are clerks employed 
in department offices who are also Justices of the Peace. The marrying clerks 
have had the License Bureau ‘shadowed’ for the love-lorn...”** Austin was a 
firm believer that “the real romance is the right marriage,” and the idea of “mu- 
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nicipal ‘soul mating””* would contribute to solving many socio-economic prob- 


lems. “To love, to be loved, to marry and to keep on loving — that is the only per- 
fect and possible ideal for men and women.”* The author encouraged the idea 
that town/city halls should not only be for the business of the marrying but also 
for the meeting: “there is no reason why each town should not have large halls or 
public meeting rooms where, under municipal chaperonage, the social life of the 
young may be married on.”* The idea was that it would help young people 
“start right” in their pursuit of perfect partnerships which would ensure success 
in all aspects of life. Marriage, both before, during, and after, should be a matter 
that society concerned itself with, according to the author, who in 1913 firmly 
stated that “society should stand by [a] woman raising [a] family.”°? The bearing 
and raising of children, which women did, was something she saw as the highest 
form of service, to which a woman gives 20 years of her life. During that time, 
“she has a right to expect society to stand by and see that the security of her mar- 
ried life is not a disturbed by any trivial or unworthy occasion.”™ The author’s 
opinions on marriage and motherhood can be divided into two parts. Firstly, a 
woman’s worth is not only that of her belonging to the first man who asks for 
her hand in marriage and of her ability to reproduce. Secondly, and most impor- 
tantly, a woman is to marry—but after careful consideration and on the basis of 
love. Motherhood, although not the only thing to determine the value of a 
woman, should be regarded as the highest of sacrifices and treated with respect 
and ensured security. 

In her writings, there was always a narrative in which the protagonist had to 
make the hard choice between love and career, family and the self, and so on, 
and thus it is not so strange that she would encourage something like “munic- 
ipal marriage bureaus.” Austin argues that there is nothing wrong or disreputa- 
ble about openly seeking a mate and wishing for such marriage bureaus to ar- 
range relationships legitimized by the state. The author actually believed that 
the state did not do enough for married people, besides giving its name to sanc- 
tion marriages, but no one could go to the state for advice or aid in what she la- 
beled “the most important business of this world.”© Although there were plenty 
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of private marriage bureaus, that alone was not good enough for Austin, who 
considered them to be merely matrimonial agencies, which were all creditable 
in accomplishment. This demand, however, could obviously lead to misunder- 
standings: “In the modern era of freedom of choice it seems a step back to con- 
tinentalism, the idea of having one’s mate picked out for him. But it is just that 
freedom of selection which Mrs. Austin desires to augment in her scheme. The 
further we get away from barbarism and ignore it the more we realize the neces- 
sity of freedom of selection in our marital relation.” 

Austin argued on the basis of the “average person having no chance in mar- 
riage,” having asked “many,” who all confirmed that there was not a great selec- 
tion, while most only had one option or suitable acquaintance: “how can they be 
expected to make happy marriages if they are forced to marry the one person 
man or woman they know?” It is somewhat difficult to fully understand 
what Austin truly wished to achieve by such a “sacred business”; the best pos- 
sible love? Or the best possible business/practical outcome of a union between a 
man and a woman? “People wouldn’t be unhappy if they were sure they loved 
each other when they married. It is only those who marry for other reasons 
than love that swell the numbers of the divorce list. And there is a very great 
number of them.”* 

The idea that men and women marry for “a home,” or at least their idea of 
one, should not be the only incentive when choosing a mate. Additionally, she 
labeled many young men and women as “tragic” because it was a group of 
hard-working people whom time had passed by and who lacked the option of 
finding anyone available. Overall, the idea of making marriage the responsibility 
of the state was a pragmatic idea of Austin, but it also shows clear evidence of 
perhaps saving others from the fate of her own life. Maybe she had hoped that 
such bureaus could prevent unhappy and unequal relationships, like the one she 
had experienced herself. Austin encouraged the investigation of people’s charac- 
ters in these bureaus and not just taking any and everybody at face value. In a 
way, such arguments emphasize that Austin had a rather scientific approach to 
marriage, which should be considered a pragmatic choice according to the part- 
ner’s profile rather than a purely love-related decision. Only such a form of state- 
orchestrated marriage could have prevented exploitation of any form as well. The 
idea of municipal meeting halls for young people, “under municipal chaperon- 
age,”©? was also a rather clever plan toward labor: “a married woman is out of 
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her job when her children are sixteen or eighteen years old, or surely when they 
become married. State chaperon would be a most delightful occupation. She had 
experienced in being a personal mother, and she will enjoy being kind of a pub- 
lic mother.” This was a rather clever ploy toward both helping people find “prac- 
tical and suitable” partners as they become presented with more options and se- 
curing women an occupation upon their expiration as mothers—since that was a 
womans shelf-life; girl, wife, mother, and then out of purpose. The state as 
the overseeing institution would consequently guarantee that women would 
be granted a safe and secure marriage with a suitable partner. Maybe Austin 
had hoped that equality could be secured that way, as the traditional and exploi- 
tational patriarchic marriage would eventually end through this practice. 


The Modern Woman and (Demolishing) the 
Institution of Marriage 


In 1895, American journalist and author Elizabeth Bisland (1861-1929) wrote 
that “criticism of the marriage relation is in the air””” and how fiction was the 
arena in which these discussions were being held. Many women like Austin 
would begin to discuss these matters in the upcoming years, as well as the tradi- 
tional roots and gender roles that had determined family matters for so long.” 
Bisland makes the argument that mutual affection for a child is what essentially 
held a family together. The argument is that a father’s love was cultivated, while 
the love of a mother was instinctive.”? In Austin's own childhood, however, her 
mother was emotionally distanced, although this is a rather subjective narrative 
bestowed upon us in the author's autobiography and can probably be argued in 
many cases as dramatic/exaggerated. Overall, her father was her emotional sup- 
port, and her loss after his early death was a loss no one else could fill. 

With Bisland’s argument of cultivation and instinctive love and Austin’s own 
experience with missing a parent (i.e. a key role), one would assume that she fell 
into the norm after the birth of her own child. However, her daughter was born 
(in 1892) with a mental disability, which created distance, stress, and what was 
perceived as a personal maternal and marital failure—she was shamed by her 
own mother, who believed this was some sort of punishment/judgment upon 
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the author.” Her own life and marriage not working out exceptionally well in its 
earlier years, Austin went on to advocate for successful love and marriage, and, 
as someone who had experienced it “all,””* built the basis of her ideal partner- 
ship on more practical things, such as work and income. Her circle in New York 
and the people she corresponded with encouraged these ideas and a change of 
gender norms. 

While living in New York, Austin befriended the rich supporter of the arts, 
Mabel Dodge Luhan (1879-1962), who arranged “evenings,” as she called 
them.” A remarkable group of people attended these events, such as suffragist, 
actress, and poet Ida Rauh (1877-1970), labor leader and feminist Elisabeth Gurley 
Flynn (1890 -1964), writer and activist Max Eastman (1883-1969), writer and so- 
cial reformer John Collier (1884-1968), and political commentator and reporter 
Walter Lipmann (1889 - 1974), just to mention a few among the socialists, journal- 
ists of all kinds, trade unionists, anarchists, artists, clubwomen, suffragists, poets, 
psychoanalysts, “and even an occasional murderer.””* It was here that Austin met 
people who made her feel “normal,” because she was surrounded by other outsid- 
ers, which surely encouraged her deeds toward modernity. 

One of the events was particularly arranged for “dangerous characters,” 
which included the Russian-Jewish anarchists Emma Goldman and Alexander 
Berkman (1870 -1936).” Also present was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who was the 
person responsible for introducing Austin to Goldman.” Evenings such as 
this, in the company of most radical individuals, created bonds across class 
and ideologies” and were without any doubt fruitful for Austin’s growing deter- 
mination and acted as inspirations. 

Goldman was one of the most recognizable radical faces of the anarchist 
movement prior to the First World War, having been arrested multiple times 
and known as “the high priestess of anarchy,”®° becoming the ultimate symbol 
of anarchist protest in the early 20th century in addition to her writing/editing 
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in the anarchist journal Mother Earth (established in 1906).°' It is therefore inter- 
esting in many ways how Goldman and Austin came to cultivate a friendship in 
which being an outspoken and profound individual was respected and celebrat- 
ed. 

Although both women were politically left, the mainstream media treated 
them differently in relation to the US entry into the First World War. Goldman 
was stereotypically depicted as “a money-hungry Jew” wishing to profit off her 
publication (i.e. Mother Earth), described as a money-grabbing opportunist 
and “shrewd [individual] ... who for many years has made anarchy a well paying 
[sic] profession.”® Although Austin wrote for a living as well, she was not ac- 
cused of the same. 

Around the same time as Goldman was being ostracized and villainized due 
to the nationalist tensions that had been created due to the war, Austin was 
celebrated for her works, e.g. “Sex Emancipation Through War,”** a political 
essay published in 1918 which can best be described as a feminist work. In it, 
the author reflects on how women are in need of emancipation through work, 
which would secure safety for them because the social structures were all far 
too accommodating for the man. Austin especially thought of economic exploi- 
tation in relation to female gender identity and conveyed the idea of how it is but 
a superstition that the work a human being does or may do is determined by sex. 
She argues against the social value of a woman being established by what some 
man thinks of her and how it is utterly ridiculous that the man must be the sole 
provider for the family. This is a clear criticism against existent family structures, 
i.e. marriage, in which there is a homemaker (woman) and a bread-winner 
(man); women’s emancipation would solve it “all.”®° 

Mobilization for war as a form of independence for women was among the 
things that female crusaders had in common; the notion that every American 
woman, rich or poor, married or single should be able to earn her own living 
was a collective thought among the likes of Austin. The idea was that labor 
would ensure a freedom that would protect against “old maid's fate,” which 
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was to be avoided, as marriage was inevitable for survival but also something 
that was going through social change, as social reforms were shaping society 
and women’s roles in new ways. 

Well-educated, middle-class women such as Austin played a key role in 
pushing progressive reforms and fighting this idea of “old maid’s fate.” The 
club movements helped women develop public opinion and carve out a space 
for themselves, and increasingly gained a political voice even without the right 
to vote (yet). Among the places in which activism played out and sustained 
itself was in networks of female friends who wished to make social reform, 
not marriage, the focus of their lives (e.g. wealthy women joining immigrant 
women workers in an effort for the right to vote, unionization, and the improve- 
ment of factory conditions).8* Women’s social reform solidarity maintained a 
great level of purposefulness because the interests of women and children be- 
came a federal matter through these social welfare networks,® e.g. the idea 
that arranging good marriages through bureaus on a municipal level such as 
those Austin advocated to benefit women in getting a balanced and equal mar- 
riage was part of the collective effort toward all aspects of social change for the 
objective prosperity of all partners equally. 

Austin did not dismiss the need for sexes (i.e. man being man and woman 
being woman), as she contends that there are undoubtedly important and un- 
changeable differences between the abilities of the two, but argued that the 
war had been a good thing because it had demonstrated that the differences 
are not that fundamental in the grand scheme of things” (e.g. working as a 
woman and earning wages): “in other words, it is not so much brains as nervous 
stability that is required.”” 

Despite Austin being a leftist who should have been more critical of war, she 
considered it to be a good opportunity for change. Maybe this made her chaotic 
and someone who played on all fields, or maybe she was just eclectic and pas- 
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sionate, but overall, she demanded change with regard to the social core struc- 
tures. The narrative of “Sex Emancipation” is not critical of the war, nor does it 
have a negative narration toward men (and a positive one toward women); how- 
ever, it determines the idea that women (married or not) are more than capable 
of doing jobs that have traditionally been non-female friendly—this also applies 
to the female role in existent family structures, determined by pre-set roles for 
husbands and wives. 

The criticism she presents is related to the assumption that a woman has no 
value to society except the one a man assigns her—making her the object of his 
desire and the mother of his household: 


There is no history of the development of the idea that a woman has no value to society 
except that which man gives her, as the object of his desire and the mother of his chil- 
dren.... Men sacrifice themselves to womanhood, its racial function; they sacrifice them- 
selves and the world to their love for a particular woman. But whoever heard of a man put- 
ting himself aside because the world needed some woman’s gift for architecture, or biology, 
or sociology, more than it needed his contribution.” 


Much like her criticism from girlhood about women throwing away their educa- 
tion to marry, wasting the resources spent on their education, she also blames 
men for this: “men have never hesitated to take a woman out of society and in- 
sist that every gift, every possible contribution of hers to general human welfare 
shall be excised, aborted, done with.”” This is a clear disapproval of the social 
structures that rule that a woman belongs to a man—whether it be a husband, 
father, or brother to decide as he pleases. Austin stood for the idea that the 
world was a very feminine place, meaning a mother’s place, making it concep- 
tive, brooding, nourishing, and a place of infinite patience and elusiveness.™ 
However, although it might come across as her dismissing marriage, she was crit- 
ical of its norms rather than its existence as such. She fought so that the social 
structure of marriage did not define the entirety of women’s value or discredit 
their positions as equal citizens. 

In her fiction, she spoke freely, although she was somewhat afraid people 
assumed her social criticism came from a person who did not know love or 
the hunger to speak about it (for change): “few men understand what that hun- 
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ger is in women ... like the opium-eater's for his drug.”” In her youth she did not 
just settle for any man, and she was greatly impacted by her mother. In later 
years, this particular issue comes up in Earth Horizon when Austin reflects 
upon meeting Henrietta Rodman (1877-1923), a feminist school teacher who 
drew the author to the struggle of making a place for married school teachers.? 

Her personal life and fiction greatly affected each other, and in a newspaper 
interview, Austin states that the motivation behind her books about the topic of 
love (e. g. Love and The Soul-Maker) was the need for books that would help peo- 
ple avoid “such a muddle of our loving. Women want such a book, and men need 
it.”" In an interview about Love and The Soul-Maker, the author addresses the 
notion that parental love is not something that just comes for free with romantic 
love: 


All the things that marriage ought not to do for us may be gathered under the one head of 
not discrediting our social values. This is the sole criterion of particular marriages with 
which society had any concern - are parties to it worth more or less to us? ... Nature has 
experimented with matings a thousand way across the field of life; welded the essential el- 
ements in one, divided them, united them in ephemeral tragedy, swept the respective in- 
struments apart though wider and wider ranges of unmatched experience, brought them 
together for longer and more complicated contacts.? 


Passion between men and women, Austin claimed, was not just nature’s preface 
to mother- and fatherhood. Romantic love in itself is “the oldest need and stron- 
gest instinct of the human race.”” Austin presents the prerogative that mate-love 
(i.e. romantic love between the two sexes) had been so dim in the past that pa- 
renthood was looked at as a miracle and the driving force, which in turn made it 
utterly detached from the romantic love of the husband and wife. The author's 
wish to shed light on the importance of romantic love is perhaps strongly driven 
by her own misfortunate marriage; “marriage is an agreement between any pair 
to practice mate love towards one another with intention.”**% In many ways, the 
author is chaotic in what her point is; is love and romance the intention? Or is 
she pressing the importance of going into a romance with clear intentions? 
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In her literature, whether political or autobiographical, Austin fought tooth 
and nail for a bigger change. Perhaps it was to achieve redemption for her own 
failed marriage, or perhaps it was to save others from the same fate she had gone 
through. Another notable work that takes a similar critical approach to the insti- 
tution of marriage is A Woman Of Genius (1912).*% The narrative of the work re- 
veals her sense about large female talents and ambitions on the one hand and 
the demands of love and domesticity on the other; in many ways, it is a tug of 
war between the self and the demands of the patriarchal society. Ultimately, 
the idea is that the price of conventional marriage is the destruction of one of 
the partners.’ 

In The Ford (1917), one can read passages such as “women have a much 
keener sense of real values,”*% which is something Austin always emphasized: 
“take marriage, for instance; — a woman will marry a man because he is clean 
and honest and will make a good father for her children, but a man wor't 
marry a woman unless she makes him feel a certain way.”*% This dates back 
to her 1914 interviews about marriage bureaus and “girls marrying for a 
home.”!® What the author is presenting are the different intentions based on 
gender; women think practically about their future, planning for the long-run 
of family and safety, while men could be self-serving when choosing a mate as 
they were the providers based on the social constructions of gender and marital 
structures: “Love in man may change his relation to society, but in woman it 
changes the woman.”!® 

The ideas in her fiction, in addition to being inspired by her own life prior to 
1914, became influenced by the outbreak of the First World War. In addition to 
her advocacy on marriage for the benefit (social value) of both genders equally, 
she also implemented this into ideas of how to improve democracy. The war, for 
example, excluded women, which she strongly advised against, because the idea 
that democracy could only thrive on the basis of husbands who went to war was 
not something that society could truly benefit from, according to Austin. She ar- 
gued that 
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[clivilization as we have it now is one-eyed and one-handed. It is kept going by man’s way 
of seeing things, and man’s way of dealing with the things that he sees ... man’s method in 
approaching a new issue is to throw out a hypothesis, a general supposition of what seems 
likely or desirable to prove true.... This is what women have to stand squarely; not their abil- 
ity to see the world in the same way men see it, but the importance and validity of their 
seeing it some other way.'” 


Despite the loudest messages presented by Austin in different instances of her 
works, it all boiled down to the idea that women should march to the beat of 
their own drum. This idea challenged the conformity of the time that marriage 
was a necessity, and Austin rather demanded it be re-defined and restructured 
to fit the modern woman. A woman should not have to choose between a career 
and a family, a home or a dull love life, and in later years the author wished for a 
change to be applied not only to women in marriage and love relationships but 
also to women’s place in society as a whole: “What we women must also hold is 
the place America has set in the first line of democratic thinking,”*% because 
man’s intelligence and dominance ought not to be the only valid one in the fam- 
ily, in society, and in labor relations.’ 


Conclusion 


Mary Hunter Austin was a strong independent woman at a time when spousal 
approval was important to be “whole.” At times, she needed validation, which 
she was able to seek and find in her writing more than in a man after her mar- 
riage ended. She wanted a society that valued women inside and outside of mar- 
riage just as much, as a man was not the only fulfillment a woman ought to ach- 
ieve in her lifetime. Austin, at the age of 22, “knew more about the marriage as a 
social institution than most young women of her years” and did not “take the 
first man that asked her, nor at the first time of asking.”!° 

Perhaps her ideas were too advanced for her time, although she expressed 
them exactly at a crossroads in social history where society needed women 
like Austin to criticize social institutions, e.g. that of marriage, which were de- 
manded to be transformed for the benefit of women and society’s better future. 
The female writer fought for social change in all aspects of her life; citizenship, 
gender roles, and all other institutions that ought to limit women or tell them 
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they were “less valuable.” Marriage was not something she believed should limit 
women or something that they should just settle for out of necessity, and she 
encouraged ideals of independent paid work for women that was supposed to 
lead toward emancipation. This would benefit the modern woman in her inde- 
pendence, as well choosing a mate with caution, rather than taking “the first 
man that asked” or at “the first time of asking.”** Women should be free and 
economically independent enough to make a wise decision that matched their 
own demands, not the necessities dictated by an exploitative society, whose pat- 
riarchic character dictated the roles women were supposed and allowed to play 
by. Due to her demands, it is relatively unsurprising that Austin was rediscovered 
as an important voice by Second Wave feminists in later years, who expressed 
similar demands with regard to equality and the end of patriarchically deter- 
mined marriages. 
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Section Ill: Marriage Discourses in Literature 


Jamie Callison 

8 Redefining Marriage in Interwar Britain: 
Internal Transformation and Personal 
Sacrifice in the Poetry of H.D. 


[My therapist] threw his weight about, said I was going away because Mrs. Simpson left for 
the continent, which is pretty silly; as R.A. is doing the Mrs. Simpson dash for liberty as far 
as I can gather.* 


Going through divorce proceedings in England in 1938, the American ex-patriot 
and modernist poet Hilda Doolittle (H.D., 1886-1961) saw her experience reflect- 
ed in the case of Edward VIII (1894-1972) and her compatriot, the socialite and 
two-time divorcee Wallis Simpson (1896-1986). Given the Anglican opposition 
to divorce, Edward was unable to square his decision to marry Simpson with 
his role as head of the Church of England. He thus decided to abdicate the 
throne. The scandal gripped the nation. The “dash” to which H.D. refers was 
Simpson's retreat to France, following the public revelation of Edward's inten- 
tion, in a bid to avoid media scrutiny. H.D.'s own divorce was granted and gen- 
erated far less public attention. She would never marry again. Indeed, the letter 
suggests that Edward’s obsession with marriage was ripe for ridicule. H.D.’s let- 
ter groans with embarrassment at the parallels suggested by Simpson’s actions 
and her fears about the notoriety that her own divorce might attract. The poet 
saw parallels, too, between the romantic yearnings of Edward and those of her 
own soon-to-be ex-husband, the serial eloper and fellow modernist writer, Ri- 
chard Aldington, who, she observed, was soon to be enjoying his “fourth honey- 
moon in the heal and toe of Italy and its environs.”? 

Seen through the lens of this letter, all four figures seem absurd for wasting 
so much time on marriage. In the 20th-century avant-garde circles in which H.D. 
moved, there was an attempt to do without the institution altogether. When it 
was practiced by members of this group, marriage might well function as a 
way of providing legal standing for unconventional familial structures and erotic 
connections. In the 1920s, for instance, H.D.’s long-term companion Bryher (i.e., 
Annie Winifred Ellerman [1894-1983]) married H.D.’s lover Kenneth Macpherson 
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(1902-1971) —H.D. and Aldington themselves having been long separated—and 
together Bryher and Macpherson adopted H.D.'s daughter, Perdita.? This quartet 
lived together, often expanding the household further to include Macpherson's 
male lovers. Aldington's desire for a serial, if at times overlapping, monogamy 
recognized by law looks, from this perspective, quaint. Building on this and sim- 
ilar legacies in the second half of the 20th century, second-wave feminism, from 
Simone de Beauvoir to Betty Friedan, chronicled the exhausting limitations of 
heterosexual marriage and sought to imagine alternative ways of living.* A simi- 
lar impulse was reflected in various gay subcultures and the critical thought 
these generated with a particular focus on the exclusionary logic upon which 
marriage relied.’ Not all lives looked like H.D.’s, but she was among the van- 
guard of broader social change. 

These narrative elements slot into a wider story. Marriage was an institution 
underwritten by religious institutions. After the First World War, the Church of 
England was able to mobilize its supporters to stave off, at least for a time, a lib- 
eralization of divorce laws.° By the late 1930s, however, it no longer mustered 
sufficient support to retain the existing arrangement. Church teaching on mar- 
riage and divorce and the legal framework that reinforced it decoupled. Lacking 
control of what by then were becoming secular institutions, the Church watched 
as the lives of its congregants and former congregants came to reflect patterns 
increasingly at odds with its own teaching. In turn, far fewer people chose to vol- 
untarily bind themselves to this teaching. This is the basic structure of seculari- 
zation as outlined by Peter Berger in The Sacred Canopy (1984). Religion is seri- 
ously eroded once the secular state takes control of the institutions formerly run 
by churches and becomes a matter of individual choice.” 

With her wry comment about the royals, H.D. appears invested in this nar- 
rative, and yet marriage makes a surprise reappearance in one of her major 
works, Helen in Egypt (1961). This work is a modern epic poem, reflecting on 
the Trojan War in quite different ways to those found in Homer and written a dec- 
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ade or so after her belated divorce. Helen chooses to bind herself in a form of 
matriage with Achilles at the close of the poem. H.D.’s thinking in this was in- 
formed by the French comparative literature scholar and cultural critic Denis 
de Rougemont, particularly his work L’Amour et l’Occident (1939) or as it ap- 
peared in the English translation H.D. used alongside the French, Passion and 
Society. De Rougemont’s work was one of a number of texts that thought through 
the implications of the 20" century’s liberalization of divorce laws for marriage 
in general and particularly for what Cosmo Lang (1864-1945), the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who did much to force Edward’s abdication, called the “Christian 
principles of marriage.”* The influence of this branch of thinking on H.D., who 
was neither a practicing Christian nor inclined to pro-marriage arguments, re- 
veals a limitation in 20th-century social thought and opens up one particular 
line of post-secular critique of the contemporary emphasis on autonomy and 
self-development.? In what follows I survey, first, the legal and social contexts 
for H.D.’s own divorce before moving on to the Christian response to these dy- 
namics as represented in Passion and Society. Finally, I show how these ideas af- 
fected H.D.’s work and reflect key fault lines evident in the idea of the secular. 


Christian Marriage and its Discontents 


H.D. thought about her own marriage to Aldington as a war casualty. The couple 
had married in 1913 as young poets and leading figures in the Imagist poetic 
group that their fellow writer, publicist, and ultimately political propagandist 
for Mussolini, Ezra Pound, helped shape. This literary couple, in the early 
months of their marriage, spent idyllic holidays in Greece, and in London they 
wrote poetry together, contributed to journals, and worked on translations at 
the British Museum Reading Room. This all changed when the First World War 
came. H.D. suffered a traumatic stillbirth and almost died in 1915, and Aldington 
was conscripted in 1917 and went off to the front. Describing what followed in 
her roman-a-clef Bid Me To Live, H.D. noted how Aldington returned with 
what she called, in the lightly fictionalized account of events from that period, 
an “over-physical sensuality” or, as she put more directly in her petitioner's 
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statement for her later divorce proceedings, “[he] became very oversexed.”*” On 
leave from the army, Aldington began a sexual relationship with Arabella York, 
Bid Me to Live’s Bella, another member of their artistic circle and fellow resident 
at their London boarding house. Unable to live in such proximity to York, H.D. 
left London with her own lover, Cecil Gray, and ultimately became pregnant 
with Gray’s child, Perdita.* Against this backdrop, Aldington and H.D. separated 
permanently and ultimately contentiously after a failed attempt at reconciliation 
in 1919. 

A central trauma for H.D. involved Aldington first agreeing to be named as 
Perdita’s father on the child’s birth certificate and then later threatening to ex- 
pose the fraud, laying H.D., or so she feared, open to legal consequences. Her 
anxieties about Aldington’s intentions toward the child were a factor in Bryher 
and Macpherson’s later decision to adopt Perdita.” H.D. wrote about this inci- 
dent in her petitioner’s statement: “I was in an extremely weak state of health 
after pneumonia [brought on by Spanish flu] and a dangerous confinement. 
On the second night after my return [to Aldington in 1919] suddenly out of no- 
where his attitude completely changed and he threatened me with divorce pro- 
ceedings and also with the legal consequences of registering the baby in his 
name.” The emotional conflict is evident in the correction. Is the erasure of 
“threatened me physically” evidence of a momentary and soon-regretted hyper- 
bole or a second thought with one eye on managing Aldington’s feelings? In any 
case, the conjunction of the physical threat and Aldington’s sudden reneging un- 
derscores the degree to which H.D. was hurt and taken aback by the shift in po- 
sition. 

The shock imprinted itself on H.D.’s imagination. Helen in Egypt opens with 
a meeting between Helen and Achilles, the latter having “lately arrived from Troy 
and the carnage of battle” [H.D.’s italics]. Achilles is confused, staring into the 
fire and grappling around for answers: “who are we? who are you? /where is this 
desolate coast?/ who am I? am I a ghost?” (HE, 16). Suddenly, he grasps her 
throat “with his fingers’ remorseless steel” (HE, 17). Achilles’s listlessness and 
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instability owe something to the trauma of the battlefield, which H.D., through 
Aldington, knew of from personal experience. The biographical constriction of 
her own airways at the hands of the Spanish flu and Aldington’s act of violence 
come together in the poem’s portrait of Achilles’s attempted strangulation. Helen 
spends the rest of the book trying to understand both what brought her and 
Achilles together and why he acted in this way at their first meeting. For an 
H.D. critic like Rachel Blau DuPlessis, this is merely an example of “romantic 
thralldom” in evidence across H.D.'s work, but therapeutically, perhaps, the 
scene offers H.D. the opportunity to connect with a returning soldier in a way 
that proved elusive with her husband.” This essay argues that this reconsidera- 
tion was made possible, at least in part, by the way in which marriage came to be 
discussed in the run-up to the Second World War. 

In 1919, after the failed reconciliation, H.D. had little access to divorce. Under 
English law, husbands were permitted to divorce wives on the grounds of adul- 
tery, but this was not reciprocal. This very visible legal inequality served as a ral- 
lying call for both the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship (NUSEC) 
and the Woman’s Creative Guild, whose protests were instrumental in the pass- 
ing of a 1923 bill that extended adultery provision to both parties.** When H.D. 
and Aldington divorced in 1938, the grounds were those made possible by the 
1923 bill, namely Aldington’s adultery. 

The 1923 legal changes nevertheless had unintended consequences. They 
gave rise to what became known as “the hotel bill” divorce. This practice was 
famously sent up in Evelyn Waugh’s novel, A Handful of Dust (1934), where 
the protagonist Tony pays Milly, a prostitute, to travel with him to Brighton so 
as to be discovered in a room alone with him by the hotel staff. This event 
was thereafter to be cited in his wife’s petition for divorce as evidence of his 
adultery. In the novel, the paper-thin nature of the ruse is exposed when Milly 
decides to bring her young daughter along to the supposedly romantic tryst.” 
Outrage at this manipulation of the system was one of the chief factors behind 
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a further extension to divorce provisions introduced by the Matrimonial Causes 
Act (1937) and ensured that the Church of England did not oppose the legislation 
as it had earlier bills. Archbishop Lang grudgingly explained that “as a states- 
man he believed that the 1937 bill provided a “timely and valuable remedy” for 
many abuses, yet as a clergyman he could not support any bill in favor of di- 
vorce” and abstained from the vote in the House of Lords.'® This extended the 
number of grounds upon which a petition for divorce could be granted and ul- 
timately reflected the recommendations of a Royal Commission set up to inves- 
tigate the issue and convened just prior to the First World War.” 

While not opposing the bill, the Church of England did not offer it enthusi- 
astic support. Lang played an important role in securing Edward VIII’s abdica- 
tion on the grounds that the head of the Church of England could not conduct 
his personal life in a manner that challenged institutional views on the indissol- 
ubility of marriage.” Following the radio broadcast of Edward's abdication 
speech, Lang himself took to the airwaves to comment on the episode: 


Even more strange and sad it is that he should have sought his happiness in a manner in- 
consistent with the Christian principles of marriage, and within a social circle whose stand- 
ards and ways of life are alien to all the best instincts and traditions of his people. Let those 
who belong to this circle know that today they stand rebuked by the judgement of the Na- 
tion which had loved King Edward. I have shrunk from saying these words, but I have felt 
compelled for the sake of sincerity and truth to say them.” 


The BBC received some 250 complaints following the broadcast, typically accus- 
ing Lang of “kicking a man while he's down” and defending Edward’s right 
to personal happiness.” For Christians, the recognition of the degree to which 
the Church’s attitudes to marriage were out of step with public opinion led to 
a variety of attempts to think through the “Christian principles of marriage,” 
which for Lang are simply assumed and not explicated in any way. The context 
of the speech equates these “principles” almost entirely with opposition to di- 
vorce. As early as 1920, the novelist, literary critic, and Christian thinker Charles 
Williams observed that the Church had traditionally offered little in the way of 
positive guidance on marriage, and instead confined “herself to exhorting the 
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newly married pair to observe their moral duties and their ecclesiastical [sic], 
and to repudiating divorce more or less strenuously.” 

The decoupling of law and theology offered an opportunity for a rethink. 
Williams’s own suggestion was a thoroughgoing sacramentalizing of sexual in- 
tercourse, which “is, or at least is capable of being in a remote but real sense, 
a symbol of the Crucifixion,” although his ideas received little support and he 
proved unable to find a publisher for them.“ Two other Oxford-based writers, 
Martin D’Arcy and C.S. Lewis, also contributed to this Christian re-evaluation 
of love. Both D’Arcy’s The Mind and Heart of Love: Lion and Unicorn (1945) 
and Lewis’s The Four Loves (1960) responded to a contemporary work by a Swed- 
ish theologian, Anders Nygren, Agape and Eros (1930), which had attempted to 
disentangle Christian love of God (agape) from the Greek celebration of desire 
(eros). In different ways, both D’Arcy and Lewis made the case for the signifi- 
cance to marriage of various forms of love, agape and eros among them. 

These accounts of hitherto unexpounded principles responded not only to 
changes in the law but also to various non-Christian discourses of marriage. 
The title of Marie Stopes’s Married Love (1918) is both euphemistic—the married 
love in question is heterosexual penetrative sexual intercourse—and indicative of 
a growing call for marriages to become far more reciprocal in tenor. The book 
united these ideas insofar as it traced many marital difficulties to a misunder- 
standing of female sexuality. It put forward an understanding of female arousal 
as cyclical and thus distinct from the constant background hum of the male 
equivalent. Stopes urged both parties in a given relationship to accommodate 
themselves to these rhythms in service of a more fulfilling marriage. True to Stop- 
es’s own scientific training, this understanding of arousal was couched in the 
terminology of modern experimental science, but Married Love also included 
passages rhapsodizing in a spiritual register on, among other things, simultane- 
ous orgasm and conception: 


When two who are mated in every respect burn with the fire of the innumerable forces with- 
in them, which set their bodies longing towards each other with the desire to inter-pene- 
trate and to encompass one another, the fusion of joy and rapture is not purely physical. 
The half swooning sense of flux which overtakes the spirit in that eternal moment at the 
apex of rapture sweeps into its flaming tides the whole essence of the man and woman, 
and as it were, the heat of the contact vapourises their consciousness so that it fills the 
whole of cosmic space. For the moment they are identified with the divine thoughts, the 
waves of eternal force, which to the Mystic often appear in terms of golden light. From 


23 Charles Williams, Outlines of Romantic Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1990), 9. 
24 Ibid., 24. 
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their mutual penetration into the realms of supreme joy the two lovers bring back with 
them a spark of that light which we call life. 
And unto them a child is born.” 


Paul Peppis has shown how Married Love endeavored to appeal to two different 
constituencies: proponents of free love and defenders of social purity.*° From 
this perspective, the insistence that this “joy and rapture is not purely physical” 
but rather “eternal” and “cosmic” and the fact that intercourse is connected to 
conception is weighted to find favor among the latter—although the link between 
the intensity of the described sexual experience and the biblical echo of “unto 
them a child is born” (Isaiah 9:6-7) is notably underdeveloped. Is Stopes, for 
instance, suggesting a link between simultaneous orgasm and conception, or be- 
tween a focus on conception and the intensity of sexual experience? More than 
that, though, the allusion to Isaiah and the fact that these climaxing lovers are 
“identified with the divine thoughts, the waves of eternal force, which to the Mys- 
tic often appear in terms of golden light” goes beyond mouthing reassuring pi- 
eties. Sex, here, is not merely necessary to a happy marriage, but rather a chan- 
nel for spiritual growth. Stopes’s account of an orgasm-induced altered state of 
consciousness is pulled up by the hedging of “as it were,” and yet it is unclear 
how “the heat of contact vapourises their consciousness so it fills the whole of 
cosmic space” is any more figurative than the “half swooning sense of flux which 
overtakes the spirit in that eternal moment at the apex of rapture sweeps into its 
flaming tides the whole essence of the man and woman” that precedes it. Both 
parts of the sentence make claims as to the transformative effects of sex. In rec- 
ognition of not only Stopes’s attempt to appeal to the social purity constituency 
but also the pragmatic accommodations necessary given her cyclical account of 
female desire, marriage is the forum in which these sexual encounters become 
possible, and they facilitate a form of spiritual self-development. 

Stopes’s American contemporary, the feminist writer and activist Florence 
Tuttle, outlined an idea of “spiritual marriage” that also drew on ideas of self- 
development, although her account reflects a greater interest in the psychologi- 
cal exercise of the will and combines this with an interest that Stopes also in- 
dulged elsewhere in a particular form of eugenics. Tuttle’s The Awakening of 
Woman: Suggestions from the Psychic Side of Feminism (1915) presents a brief ac- 
count of human evolution, arguing that it did not end with the emergence of rea- 


25 Marie Stopes, Married Love: A New Contribution to the Solution of Sex Difficulties (London: 
Fifield, 1918), 77-78. 

26 See Paul Peppis, Sciences of Modernism: Ethnography, Sexology, and Psychology (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2013), 166. 
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son and mankind’s problem-solving capacities. There was, Tuttle contends, a cor- 
responding spiritual development, which she conceives of largely as a capacity 
for altruism.” Marriage, for her, needs to recognize this spiritual stage of 
human development, and this involves an appreciation that 


... Marriage is a psychical as well as a physical contract. It implies complete and united 
character selection. Character denotes those dominating qualities that the individual has 
trouped to constitute personality. Character becomes, thus, spiritual capital, an investment 
in qualities we choose to possess. (AW, 157) 


Tuttle centers her understanding of marriage on the idea of choice. Both parties 
choose a partner on the basis of a shared vision of truth, rather than physical 
characteristics or through financial or parental compulsion (AW, 158-159). Her 
vision of a spiritual marriage is one in which two people with complementary 
worldviews come together to work on a shared project. “For two people to see 
the same truth, to pool their vision and jointly work for it,” she argues, “is to en- 
robe life with a new color and enthusiasm” (AW, 162). Working toward this com- 
mon goal, perfectly in step, such spiritual marriages will enable the human race 
to ascend higher into an increasingly complex and developed state. This under- 
standing arises from the significance she accords the exercise of the will. Her 
evolutionary account ends with the declaration that “evolution sweeps aside 
all discussions and declares that man [...] stands at the pinnacle of creation, 
his future bounded only by the circumference of his own will” (AW, 155). 

While it is not entirely clear that such an understanding of human develop- 
ment is best squared with the institution of marriage—is this unbounded human 
capacity not better served alone?—Tuttle reconciles the two perspectives via her 
understanding of evolutionary development. The exercise of the will becomes an 
increasingly complex, and thus developmentally higher, activity through this 
coming together of two distinct yet harmonized wills. By contrast, a woman con- 
strained in marriage by parental or financial considerations is barred from exer- 
cising her own will and consequently fails to ascend, harming not only the wom- 
an's own self-development, but also the conditions of society at large. Spiritual 
marriages had a eugenic impact insofar as the developmental ascent of the well- 
matched couple issues in better adapted children, while poorly chosen marriage 
would not help raise the level of the overall human stock. 


27 Florence Guertin Tuttle, The Awakening of Woman: Suggestions from the Psychic Side of Fem- 
inism (New York: Abingdon, 1915), 154. Hereafter referred to as AW with reference given in the 
body of the text. 
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Thus, marriage for both Stopes and Tuttle feeds into what the historian Lucy 
Delap calls the avant-garde feminism of “internal transformation.”? Organiza- 
tions like the NUSEC challenged the Church of England’s stranglehold on mar- 
riage law, and further legal campaigns for broader grounds for divorce were 
largely successful in disentangling theological or scriptural opposition to divorce 
from the legal code. Yet Stopes and Tuttle represent another dimension for think- 
ing about marriage focused not so much on legal constraints as the idea of mar- 
riage as an interpersonal phenomenon taking place between two people at a par- 
ticular time. To describe this, the language of equality central to legal debates 
was put aside in favor of the language of self-development. This helped address 
the problematic ideas of personal sacrifice, of wife and mother, for the good of 
the family or, as Virginia Woolf put it, thinking of the famous Victorian symbol, 
“killing the Angel in the House.”? In this new marriage discourse, marriage is 
a means for self-actualization rather than the end of it. Yet, this particular per- 
spective issued in challenges from both de Rougemont’s Passion and Society 
and H.D.’s Helen in Egypt. Both authors were skeptical about the emphasis on 
personal autonomy in these secular understandings of marriage. 


Many Loves: Denis de Rougemont on Eros and 
Agape 


De Rougemont’s Passion and Society was by turns theological survey, historical 
narrative, literary analysis, and cultural critique. De Rougemont sought to isolate 
the theological and ritual underpinnings of an understanding of love stemming 
from the Cathars, a dualist sect in 12th-century France condemned as heretical 
by the Roman Catholic Church and closely associated with the lives and work 
of the troubadour poets.” From there, he argued that the Catharist view of 
love exerted continued influence on contemporary attitudes toward romance, 
distorting, in doing so, modern views of marriage. The Cathars were, he suggest- 
ed, an unnamed third party in many of the divorces of his day. The influence 
stemmed from a society-wide overvaluation of romantic passion: “Men and 


28 Lucy Delap, The Feminist Avant-Garde: Transatlantic Encounters of the Early Twentieth Cen- 
tury (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 6-7. 

29 Virginia Woolf, “Professions for Women,” in Collected Essays, 2 vols. (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1966), 2:286. 

30 For a comparable narrative drawing on similar sources, see Ezra Pound, “Psychology and 
Troubadours,” Quest 4, no. 1 (October 1912): 37-53. 
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women today, in being creatures of passion, expect an overwhelming love to pro- 
duce some revelation either regarding themselves or about life at large.”* A rela- 
tionship acts as a conduit for some revelation inaccessible in single life and has 
remarkably little to do with the romantic partner. De Rougemont saw this fasci- 
nation with passion at work in numerous modern endeavors to uncover primal 
instincts and drives, to peel back layers of cultivation in order to uncover what 
was deepest, basest, most fundamental in the psyche. 

This contemporary fascination with passion was, de Rougemont goes on, the 
“last vestige of the primitive mysticism” associated with the Cathars (PS, 293). 
This mysticism was derived from the classical idea of eros, which he understood 
as “complete Desire, luminous Aspiration, the primitive religious soaring carried 
to its loftiest pitch, to the extreme exigency of purity which is also the extreme 
exigency of Unity” (PS, 74). The emphasis on the otherworldly, non-mediated 
here differentiates this version of eros from its more common equation with sex- 
ual love, which—in Diotima's famous speech in Plato's Symposium—acts as a 
stage in the ascent from the physical to the metaphysical. Such an outlook 
did, of course, have Christian descendant. Dante’s feelings for Beatrice represent 
one prominent example. The “effort” of Dante and his contemporaries, the poet 
and critic T.S. Eliot argued, “was to enlarge the boundary of human love so as to 
make it a stage in the progress toward the divine.” In the world of eros as de 
Rougemont understands it, sex was only ever a distraction. Eros is characterized 
as a desire to leave the created world, which seems tarnished, evil, limited, and 
to achieve a mystical reunion with the world of spirit from which humankind 
properly came. The steps of eros, then, do not so much bring a pilgrim closer 
to what is divine as allow him to peek out over the top and ultimately, in 
doing so, to visualize his own annihilation. 

The Christian counterpart to eros is agape. If passion attempts to soar be- 
yond the earthly realm, then agape takes place in time, fully mediated by earthly 
experience: “the symbol of Love is no longer the infinite passion of a soul in 
quest of light, but the marriage of Christ and the Church” (PS, 83). He goes on 
to stress the duties that attend the lover in the here and now: 


31 Denis de Rougemont, Passion and Society, trans. Montgomery Belgion (London: Faber & 
Faber, 1940), 293. H.D.’s copy is held at the Beinecke Library, Yale University, http://hdl.han 
dle.net/10079/bibid/602571. Hereafter referred to as PS with reference given in the body of the 
text. 

32 T.S. Eliot, “The Clark Lectures. Lectures on the Metaphysical Poetry of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury with Special Reference to Donne, Crashaw and Cowley,” in The Complete Prose of T. S. Eliot: 
The Critical Edition, ed. Ronald Schuchard, 8 vols., 2:707, Project Muse, accessed November 20, 
2020, https://about.muse.jhu.edu/muse/eliot-prose/. 
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The mistake lies in supposing that “the real thing”, the longing for which has now become 
an obsession, is there to be found. It is not lying in wait for us on the far side of a surrender 
to enervated instinct and resentful flesh. It is not hidden, but lost. The only way to recover it 
is by building it up afresh, thanks to an effort that shall go against passion—that is to say, 
by some action, a putting in order, a purification, that will bring us back to the sober mean. 
(PS, 241) 


Passion, the desire to connect with “the real thing” hidden behind appearances, 
prevents the lover from ever seeing the beloved. Love becomes an essay at self- 
fulfillment. Agape, by contrast, takes the worldly present as its starting point and 
develops a relationship; it consists of “some action, a putting in order, a purifi- 
cation.” Marriage is the key undertaking here, although de Rougemont's recom- 
mendation of the “sober mean” stands in stark contrast with the idea of wedded 
bliss. Indeed, he goes on to define marriage as a “wager” (PS, 311), a term that 
emphasizes the risk it involves. Despite the best intentions of all involved, the 
project one works toward, the relationship one attempts to build, could fail. 
Opening up creates vulnerability and agape resides in this ever-present exposure 
to potential loss. 

Eros and agape can be understood as consecutive stages: the former associ- 
ated with the classical world, the latter ushered in with the advent of Christen- 
dom. De Rougemont broadly subscribes to this periodization, but the Cathars 
complicated this timeline by cultivating classical eros in the midst of the Holy 
Roman Empire, sowing their beliefs and practices across Europe. Eros was not 
only an idea. The Cathars had instead an entire worldview and set of practices 
tied to it, and it was this broader cultural influence that shaped much of the lit- 
erature of romance. Passion and Society opens with an analysis of the myth of 
the “parting lovers,” Tristan and Iseult, whose adulterous love breaks apart a 
kingdom. Attending to not only the social upheaval the pair countenance in pur- 
suit of love but also the limited time they spend with each other in various ver- 
sions of the story, de Rougemont contends “Tristan and Iseult do not love one 
another ... What they love is love and being in love” (PS, 51). These lovers are 
party to a love that, far from celebrating an embodied other, uses that other 
as a conduit for the aforementioned “primitive soaring”; their relationship is 
marked by “a desire that never relapses, that nothing can satisfy”—the lovers 
have no real interest in each other, thinking only of a reunion with spirit (PS, 
74). These assumptions inform the doctrine of the “fruitfulness of suffering” cen- 
tral to the Catharist worldview and practice (PS, 247). 

While the contemporary lionization of passion harked back to the heretical 
revival of eros, its modern instantiation was inevitably dissociated from the reli- 
gious group that had shaped it. Modern romance was, in other words, what the 
Victorian anthropologist Edward Tyler called a “survival”—a ritual practice or 
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saying separated from its original context in such a way as to have lost its mean- 
ing.* Relationships can never deliver on their salvific, revelatory promises pre- 
cisely because these claims are religious in origin, shaped by a theological, rit- 
ual, and cultural context inaccessible to us. Modern relationships are cut off 
from this religious nexus of meaning, and the desire and the resulting failure 
can only ever be disorientating. 


Against “Tender Kisses, the Soft Caresses”: Love 
and War in H.D. 


What did Rico matter with his blood-stream, 
his sex fixations, his man-is-man, woman-is-woman? 
This was not true.** 


De Rougemont's ideas found counterparts in the character of Rico in Bid Me to 
Live, H.D.’s portrait of D.H. Lawrence. Rico searches for what de Rougemont calls 
the “real thing” of passion. This pursuit recalls Eliot’s own account of Lawrence, 
whom he saw as attempting to descend to the lowest levels of consciousness, 
stripping off accumulated and ultimately decadent layers of civilized appearance 
in order to achieve a worldview undistorted by contemporary fashions.” De Rou- 
gemont later mouths what he takes to be Lawrence’s deeply unsympathetic out- 
look: 


You made woman into a kind of divinity—coquettish, cruel, and vampiric. Your fatal 
women, your adulterous women, and your women made arid by virtue, have emptied 
life of all delight for us. We shall get our own back on them. Woman is first and foremost 
a female. We are going to make her drag herself to the domineering male on her belly. In- 
stead of describing courtesy, we shall praise the cunning of animal desire, the complete ob- 
session of the mind by sex. And our vast bestial innocence will rid us of your liking for sin, 
which is but a disease of the procreative instinct. ... Your taboos are sacrileges on the real 
divinity, which is Life. And life is instinct released from mind, a great solar power that 
crushes and magnifies the prolific man, the magnificent unleashed bully. (PS, 240) 


33 See Edward Burnett Tylor, Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, 
Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art, and Custom, 2 vols. (London: John Murray, 1871), 1:70 - 
139; see also Timothy Larsen, The Slain God: Anthropologists and the Christian Faith (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 2014), 22-27. 

34 H.D., Bid Me to Live, 35 

35 “He wished to go as low as possible in the scale of human consciousness, in order to find 
something that he could assure himself was real.” T.S. Eliot, After Strange Gods: A Primer of 
Modern Heresy, in Complete Prose, 5:487. 
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The critic unites H.D.’s concern with Lawrence’s talk of “women-consciousness” 
(“women is first and foremost a female”) and his “sex obsession” (“the cunning 
of animal desire, the complete obsession of the mind by sex”) and Eliot’s sense 
of the significance of Lawrence’s search for the real outside of civilizational 
norms (“Your taboos are sacrileges on the real divinity, which is Life”). What 
is new here is the violence or the deliberate perversity of these glorifiers of in- 
stinct in their plan to “drag [woman] to the domineering male on her belly.” 
Bid Me to Live also serves as a challenge to this exemplar of what the philoso- 
pher Charles Taylor calls a subtraction narrative.*° 

H.D. read Passion and Society after she had written Bid Me to Live, so she 
was doubtless pleased to find her own intuitions confirmed in her critical coun- 
terpart; the Lawrence chapter, for instance, is extensively highlighted in H.D.’s 
own edition of the book. H.D.’s post-1940s works betray de Rougemont’s influ- 
ence. H.D.’s renewed interest in the Moravian Christianity of her childhood, 
evidenced in novels like The Gift and The Mystery, for instance, can be traced 
to de Rougemont’s discussion of the sect. Helen in Egypt, too, is shaped by the 
competing understandings of relationships outlined in Passion in Society. One 
central component of the poem’s narrative involves the eponymous hero turning 
her back on what Susan Stanford Friedman calls a “joyous act of springtime 
love,” apparently taking de Rougemont’s commitment to a romantic sobriety 
to heart.” The poem stages the respective pulls of Paris and Achilles on Helen’s 
attentions—with the Trojan calling out for his former lover in a way that remains 
unmatched by Achilles: 


why, why would you deny 
the peace, the sanctity 
of this small room, 


the lantern there by the door? 
why must you recall 
the white fire of unnumbered stars, 


rather than that single taper 
burning in an onyx jar, 
where you swore 


never, never to return, 
(“return the wanton to Greece”), 
where we swore together 


36 Charles Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2007), 572-575. 
37 Susan Stanford Friedman, Psyche Reborn: The Emergence of H.D. (Bloomington, IN: Indiana 
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defiance of Achilles 
and the thousand spears, 
we alone would compel the Fates, 


we chosen of Cytheraea; 

can you forget the pact? 

why would you recall another? 
(HE, 141-142) 


Paris opposes the candlelit intimacy of their love affair in the “sanctity/ of this 
small room” with the cosmic intensity of Helen’s yearning for Achilles, compara- 
ble, perhaps, to Iseult’s desire for Tristan. He works hard to formalize this most 
famous of adulterous unions through repeated reference to the vows they 
“swore,” their unique and special status (“we alone would compel the Fates,/ 
we chosen of Cytheraea”), and the shift over the course of the passage from 
the second person—why have “you” betrayed me?—to the first-person plural— 
“we” made a commitment to live in opposition to the martial death cult of Greece 
represented by “Achilles/ and the thousand spears.” The references to the warm- 
ly lit haunts of the Paris-Helen romance (the “lantern,” “the onyx jar”) under- 
score the earthly nature of the relationship in contrast with what Paris takes 
to be the insubstantial nature of Helen’s connection with Achilles, lit by “the 
white fire of unnumbered stars.” A fact most evident in the rhetoric of the pas- 
sage itself; Paris pleads and suffers for Helen’s love, while Achilles remains with- 
drawn, removed, distant. 

Paris’s description of Helen’s bedazzlement remembers Helen and Achilles’s 
first meeting. On the beach where Helen first catches sight of him, Achilles is de- 
scribed as the “Star in the night” (HE, 17) to whom, we later learn, “god willed” 
Helen be joined (HE, 102); later, too, Achilles’s mother, the nymph Thetis, advis- 
es Helen to “Seek not another Star” (HE, 178). Achilles finds himself in the firma- 
ment, far removed from the proximity and intimacy that characterized the Helen- 
Paris romance. Throughout the poem, Helen struggles with this idea of a lumi- 
nous Achilles, but in the third poem of the book—where the character becomes 
a “realist”—the language shifts. The verse becomes clear-sighted about what is 
demanded of its eponymous hero: 


the sun and the seasons changed, 
and as the flower-leaves that drift 
from a tree were the numberless 


tender kisses, the soft caresses, 
given and received; none of these 
came into the story. (HE, 289) 
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The unwinding of a simile that compares the volume and delicacy of falling 
leaves to a lover’s caress contemplates the sensuality of a romantic partnership. 
Nevertheless, this represents only the briefest of moments. The poem quickly 
jerks free from the reverie in the syntactic recapitulation of “none of these/ 
came into the story.” All that one would hope from a marriage can be put out 
of mind. The conventions of romance are briefly entertained, “tender kisses, 
the soft caresses,” before their dismissal in favor of the “epic, heroic” (HE, 
289). De Rougemont’s assessment of marriage as a necessarily “sober” undertak- 
ing is felt in the studied grimness of these lines. 

As a character in H.D.’s work, Helen’s peers are Veronica, the eponymous 
hero of Pilate’s Wife, and Mary of Trilogy, both of whom offer feminist and revi- 
sionist versions of mythic stories. In both of these, a female on the character of 
the myth or story is brought to the center and given an inner life otherwise ab- 
sent from the record. The Helen of the final book of Helen in Egypt is different. 
She renounces at the close a version of Delap’s avant-garde feminism centered 
on “the self-liberation of elites, through the cultivation of the will and personal- 
ity [...] a desire to seek liberation [...] through internal transformation of one’s 
psyche and sexual being.”** These concerns are channeled by Pilate’s Wife, for 
example, with Veronica closing the novel with the observation that “It [Jesus’s 
putative execution and actual escape] was so few days ago that it had happened 
(three?) but already Jesus had created a new heaven, a new earth; merely, she 
said to herself, by being beautiful.”*? The demythologizing impulse here, the 
re-description of the story of Jesus in terms of aesthetics, “by being beautiful,” 
enables the novel to focus on the transformation of Veronica’s inner life rather 
than the change wrought on society or new understandings of the relationship 
between God and his creation. By the close of the novel, she is no longer the ur- 
bane, bored, decadent figure she was at the outset. In Helen in Egypt, Helen 
spends the first two books reflecting upon the gradience of her inner life, envi- 
sioning the kinds of change through which Veronica goes, but the marriage ends 
all that. She gives over the possibility of further “internal transformation|s]” or 
what Terry Eagleton calls “the consoling illusion that fulfilment can be achieved 
without fundamental rupture and rebirth,” and she chooses instead to act, to 
join herself to Achilles.*° 

Helen’s decision to commit to Achilles is made against the backdrop of war, 
the threat of which is always bubbling up in the poem. In a choral section, the 


38 Delap, Feminist Avant-Garde, 6-7. 
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complexity of the relationship between love and war is played out in the sound 
patterns of the verse so that “the rhythms must speak for themselves” (HE, 178): 


War, Ares, Achilles, Amor; 


could Achilles be the father of Amor, 
Begotten of Love and of War? (HE, 179) 


In the thread of nouns, proper and otherwise—“War, Ares, Achilles, Amor”—love 
and war are linked through both the assonance that facilitates the entry of a new 
god of love (“Amor”) into a list constructed from terms associated with battle 
(“War, Ares, Achilles”) and the cross-language rhyme of the English “War” 
and the Latin “Amor.” In this auditory similarity, one might hear a hint of the 
unity to which Friedman attends, and yet rhymes work through both similarity 
and difference; identical words do not rhyme, and the difference here is further 
underlined by the fact that the rhyme moves across linguistic boundaries.“ The 
auditory connection suggests that a change in one area affects the other. “Was 
Troy lost for a kiss,/ or a run of notes on a lyre?” (HE, 230), Helen asks else- 
where, a question that can be read as merely rhetorical. As with W.B. Yeats’s 
lyric “The Sorrow of Love,” it is the tragedy of Helen’s “red mournful lips.” 
The inevitable connection between love and war serves as the inspiration for 
art, inspiration that, for Yeats, frees man from mere slavish mimesis of nature.” 
There is a timelessness to the situation: love, war, and art are part of a cycle that 
cannot be broken, and Helen in Egypt is merely the latest iteration. H.D.’s work is 
nevertheless as much dramatic poem as it is lyric and narrative. While relaying 
the poet’s reflections on love and war and re-telling the story of the fall of Troy, 
the poem also expresses the perspectives of its characters. Read in Helen’s voice, 
these lines do not merely articulate a universal resignation in the face of the in- 
evitability of the process; “‘Was Troy lost for a kiss/ or a run of notes on a lyre?’ 
I won't let that happen again,” Helen seems to say. Helen and Achilles’s union 
is not a perpetuation of the aforementioned cycle, but a challenge to it. Unlike 
de Rougemont’s Tristan and Iseult, whose passion tears apart a kingdom, 
Achilles and Helen’s marriage represents an attempt to halt the cycle to which 
the poem draws attention. 


41 Rhyme “is the phonological correlation of differing semantic units at distinctive points in 
verse.” “Rhyme,” The Princeton Handbook of Poetic Terms, 3rd ed., eds. Roland Greene and Ste- 
phen Cushman (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2016), 294. 
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The climax of Helen in Egypt depicts not the internal transformation of the 
character, but the loss of self for a greater good. Informed by de Rougemont 
and the broader attempt to think about marriage in terms other than indissolu- 
bility, H.D. has Helen give up ideals that she herself—and, indeed, many of her 
readers—held dear, representing a turn away from the fascination with what De- 
lap's calls the feminism of “inward transformation” that runs through Stopes, 
Tuttle, and indeed much of H.D.’s own oeuvre and the earlier books of Helen 
in Egypt itself. 


Conclusion 


In her personal life, H.D. exemplified many of the broader sociological trends in 
and around marriage. She contributed to the burgeoning divorce statistics and 
later rejected marriage altogether, scoffing at those who remained attracted to 
the institution. At various points, she was part of a broader avant-garde resis- 
tance to the forms of life represented by marriage. Yet, for all that, she was crit- 
ical of the increasingly individualistic, self developmental, and in de Rouge- 
mont's view, nihilistic attitudes to marriage in contemporary thinking about 
the institution. This ambivalence represents complicated attitudes toward the 
secular. Tuttle, Stopes, and others outlined forms of marriage in which the cou- 
ple helped each other grow and develop. H.D. and Aldington had subscribed 
to such views themselves. And yet, the 20th century’s wars intervened, and 
this arrangement proved painfully insufficient. Secularism emphasized individ- 
ual autonomy and helped remake relationships after this pattern through a 20th- 
century critique of traditional understandings of marriage. De Rougemont’s cri- 
tique responded to this remade romantic world, pointed out its limitations, and 
sought to offer an alternative understanding that, for H.D., chimed with the way 
in which love and war had collided in her own life. The very oddness of the 
poem’s ending can be best understood not so much as a failed attempt at fem- 
inine liberation after the pattern of Blau DuPlessis’s “romantic thralldom” as a 
bracing alternative to a number of the assumptions running through early 
20th-century feminist accounts of marriage. 
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Jessica Allen Hanssen 

9 Scenes from a Marriage: The Age of 
Innocence as Discourse on the 
Transactional Value of Marriage 


Introduction 


Edith Wharton’s 1920 novel The Age of Innocence’ is an innovative masterwork of 
tension and suspense; even the most domestic of its descriptions only heighten 
the reader’s anticipation to find out what happens next. Frankly, it does not have 
the most unusual plot: a privileged young man marries one woman out of duty 
while believing he is in love with an exotic yet inaccessible other, and is forced to 
deal with the emotional and social consequences of the choices he makes for the 
rest of his life. Indeed, the themes of vanity and fallibility against the passage of 
time have been covered in long form by such heavy-hitters as Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe, Marcel Proust, and Henry James. Yet The Age of Innocence is remark- 
able in its expression of the at-the-time insignificant moments which ultimately 
define a person’s, marriage’s, or culture’s destiny. Wharton’s contribution to the 
novelistic genre comes from the singular and thoughtful way she builds psycho- 
logical tension through narrative focalization, thus allowing characterization 
and discourse to emerge through connecting with her reader’s knowledge as 
well as her own lived experience. 

Through establishing how Wharton explores a complex marital situation 
through a selective inclusion of significant cultural forces such as visual arts 
and earlier American literature into the narrative and builds mood through ex- 
panding interpretative spaces at key junctures in the novel, we can establish 
how The Age of Innocence stands as a powerful and still-influential document 
on the nature of transaction in marriage discourse in 20"-century American lit- 
erature. This chapter will therefore present both biographical and literary histor- 
ical data that establishes the context for Wharton’s work. It will also briefly in- 
troduce and explore some cultural developments of the early 20" century, such 
as the rise of psychoanalysis and secularization, which itself might be under- 
stood as transactional in nature, that might have impacted a contemporary au- 
dience’s awareness of marriage discourse. These will then inform an interpreta- 


1 All primary quotations from The Age of Innocence are taken from Edith Wharton, The Age of 
Innocence (New York: Penguin Classics, 1996 [1920]). 
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tive analysis built on a close reading of key elements of the marriage of protag- 
onist Newland Archer and his wife, May Welland Archer, in The Age of Inno- 
cence, leading to a thus-informed discussion of the novel’s significance to mar- 
riage discourse in later 20"-century American fiction. 


Wharton's Tableau Vivant 


Edith Wharton’s place in American society, born in Old New York and raised 
among a moneyed and privileged elite yet denied a formal education, as 
would have been proper for women of her class and time, led her to struggle 
as a younger woman with a feeling of living the tableau vivant— living in imita- 
tion of the real thing, as numerous biographers such as R. W. B. Lewis and more 
recently Hermione Lee have observed.? She uses the novel form as a means for 
narrativizing her internal conflict and as a protest against it. Wharton’s descrip- 
tive yet exacting writing style is remembered not least for her representation, 
through words, of the tableau vivant, the living picture. The tableau vivant was 
a popular form of entertainment in the 19 century, in which people would 
don elaborate costumes and pose as living waxworks in front of carefully con- 
structed sets intended to represent paintings. For example, one of her most en- 
during characters, Lily Bart of The House of Mirth (1902),? famously participates 
in a tableau vivant and enjoys being on display for her friends to admire, but 
when the admiration stops, so does her sense of wellbeing, with disastrous re- 
sults. 

Wharton herself was the subject of numerous portraits as an infant and 
child, as though her principal value was to sit still and look pretty, without 
too much thought given to what she might have to say. Emily J. Orlando, having 
studied Wharton’s attitude and ideas on visual art, notes that Wharton’s her- 
oines progress “from victim to agents in the visual marketplace”* and that she 
often alludes to art and art collecting as part of a “scathing critique” of a 
male-centered society.? The very title The Age of Innocence is taken from a 
1788 painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds (Fig. 1), who was much admired by Whar- 
ton's fellow New Yorker Washington Irving and his London social set, notably 


2 Richard Warrington Baldwin Lewis, Edith Wharton: A Biography (New York: Harper & Row, 
1975); Hermione Lee, Edith Wharton (New York: Vintage Books, 2008). 

3 Edith Wharton, The House of Mirth (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905). 

4 Emily J. Orlando, Edith Wharton and the Visual Arts (Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 
2007), 24. 

5 Orlando, Visual Arts, 4. 
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Charles Leslie and Sir Walter Scott (an author young Edith was expressly forbid- 
den from reading until she was married”). The painting is of a young girl with 
reddish hair, perhaps five or six years old and not unlike Wharton herself at 
about that age (Fig. 2), looking off into the distance as though lost in thought. 
By using this painting as the starting point for her novel, Wharton ironically sug- 
gests that one is innocent, or devoid of the necessity of social code, only in child- 
hood; that there can be no “age of innocence” beyond that point, and especially 
within the context and boundaries of marriage. Yet even the child, whom we love 
to believe is devoid of code and can be read like a book, has her own secret 
thoughts. Wharton herself reflected wistfully over her own childhood: “I have 
often sighed, in looking back at my childhood, to think how pitiful a provision 
was made for the life of the imagination behind those uniform brownstone fa- 
cades,” that irony being that this sentiment was brought on by a memory of see- 
ing her first courtesan glamorously debarking a brougham at seventeen, the 
forms and colors of the woman and her carriage moving young Edith in their “el- 
egance and mystery,” but being sharply told to turn her head away by her moth- 
er,® as though profession and agency are contagious and visually transmitted. No 
matter how hard Newland Archer, May Welland Archer, or Wharton herself try to 
remember a time of innocence, once we leave childhood it is gone from us for- 
ever, if it ever existed in the first place. For women—and, not without connection 
but also not within the scope of this discussion, the enslaved—, this change was 
traditionally further signaled and cemented by the adoption of her husband’s 
family name. The static image of the young girl, the very opposite of the tableau 
vivant motif she later became famous for, sends all of these messages at the same 
time. 

Fortunately for American literature, Wharton received an early opportunity 
to travel abroad, thus inspiring her life-long interest in art and architecture 
and her future aesthetic sensibilities. Biographer Hermione Lee refers to Whar- 
ton’s move to Europe when Edith was four years old as “the crucial first mo- 
ment,” when “nothing was the same afterwards.”” She gained, even at such a 
young age, a sense of story and grandeur that she carried with her throughout 
her life, as reflected in her writing. Upon her return to America, and when begin- 
ning her career, Wharton sought to conquer what she saw as the complacency of 


6 Lee, Edith Wharton, 38. 

7 Edith Wharton, “A Little Girl’s New York,” Harper’s Magazine 176 (March 1938): 356 - 364, repr. 
The Age of Innocence: A Norton Critical Edition, ed. Candace Waid (New York: W. W. Norton, 
2002), 232-247. Subsequent citations refer to the Norton edition. 

8 Wharton, “Little Girl’s New York,” 235. 

9 Lee, Edith Wharton, 16. 
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Fig. 1: The Age of Innocence by Joshua Reynolds (1788). 


her own class toward matters of genuine importance, such as art, literature, phi- 
losophy, and science. Her writings on design and architecture, both American 
and European, were particularly well informed and influential,*” as was her 
war reportage from France, as Peter Buitenhuis documents.” Her unique vant- 
age, as well as her undeniable curiosity about the world around her, led her 
to become one of the most astute observers of society’s manners and mores, 
both in fiction and in non-fiction. 


10 Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman Jr., The Decoration of Houses (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1897). 

11 Peter Buitenhuis, “Edith Wharton and the First World War,” American Quarterly 18, no. 3 
(Autumn 1966): 493-505. 
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Fig. 2: Edith Jones at Age Five by Edward Harrison May (1870). 


The Age of Innocence (1920) 


The Age of Innocence is Wharton’s eighth full-length novel and certainly her best 
known. It elegantly portrays desire and betrayal in 1870s New York, a setting rife 
with social and economic anxiety, even among the upper classes. The novel be- 
gins as Newland Archer, a young lawyer and avid man-about-town, prepares to 
marry May Welland, a young debutante from a respectable and wealthy old fam- 
ily. Their marriage would have been completely conventional and expected, and 
the prospect of it was welcomed by all as a means of continuance of the estab- 
lished social order. Before their engagement is announced, however, he meets 
May’s cousin, the mysterious Countess Ellen Olenska, who has returned to 
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New York after a long and somewhat scandalous absence, and Ellen’s noncon- 
ventional style and suggestion of sexual liberation instantly appeal to Newland. 
The conflict of the novel arises as Newland attempts to balance his desire for 
Ellen with his responsibility to his (now) wife May and the emotional challenges 
he encounters as he naively attempts to manipulate the world to his liking. 

The contemporary reception for The Age of Innocence was overwhelmingly 
positive, as Helen Killoran observes.” Critics noted the novel’s accurate attention 
to literary craft, precise attention to details of setting, and its historically accu- 
rate encapsulation of a changing American way of life.” It seems, however, 
that many contemporary readers, doubtlessly seduced by the fantastic descrip- 
tions of Gilded Age fashion or the encoded entendres of 1870s upper-class soci- 
ety, might have missed the novel’s sharp critique of its characters and their cul- 
ture: when The Age of Innocence won the 1921 Pulitzer Prize, it was commended 
for being “the American novel published during the year which shall best pre- 
sent the wholesome atmosphere of American life, and the highest standard of 
American manners and manhood.”** Clearly, Wharton did not mean for Newland 
and May Archer’s decadent lifestyle or loveless, transactional marriage to pre- 
sent any kind of ideal, and wrote (in a letter to Sinclair Lewis): “When I discov- 
ered that I was being rewarded—by one of our leading Universities—for uplifting 
American morals, I confess I did despair.” 


Wharton’s Feminism 


Wharton certainly observed the societal shift between the late 19 and early 20" 
centuries when it came to women’s roles in marriage. Francoise Basch provides a 
comprehensive historical review of the various movements and ideologies that 
are the background for the primary setting of Age,’° including the various 
forms of institutional oppression (economic, hegemonic, and marital) that 
many early American feminists fought against, but there is scant evidence that 


12 Helen Killoran, The Critical Reception of Edith Wharton (Rochester, NY: Camden House, 
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Wharton was much engaged with these or with their impact on the emergent 
idea of the “New Woman.” She had little use for outward manifestations of fem- 
inist ideology and was known to have refuted these in her personal” and profes- 
sional’® correspondence. Wharton’s relationship to the feminism of her time was 
indeed complex, and not always as strident as a contemporary reader might pre- 
fer it to have been. One might even call it ambivalent. There is, however, also a 
subtle feminist discourse at work which permeates and influences Wharton’s ap- 
proach to narrative. Her feminism, if we can even call it that, is a quiet one, 
which reflects the complexities of the lived experience of women rather than 
treating them as either victims or proto-New Woman resistance fighters. Other 
critics have called attention to Wharton’s engagement with the “New Woman” 
archetype, including, among others, Ellen Dupree,” and of particular relevance 
to this discussion, Sevinç Elaman-Garner, who claims that the juxtaposition of 
“the multiplicity of contending voices and perspectives on women, marriage 
and divorce,”?” particularly regarding Ellen Olenska, adds nuance and depth 
to the archetype exactly because it does not present a clear or stereotypical vi- 
sion of her intrinsic motivation. Wharton’s fiction, and The Age of Innocence 
in particular, portrays women as complex characters who undertake various 
types of rebellion and must endure the consequences of their choices, just as 
the men of their set must; Wharton saw authentic characterization of sensitive 
and courageous people as her literary project,” and the success of this project 
stands as a testament to her lived experience, if not necessarily her stated values. 

Again, it is not the intention of this chapter, or within its scope, to present 
a general overview of all the gender studies that have influenced a feminist read- 
ing of Wharton,” but a brief consideration of the impact of recent gender studies 
of Wharton is nonetheless essential. In particular, the 1991 study by Carol J. Sin- 
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(Summer 2016): 17. 
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22 See Sandra M. Gilbert and Susan Gubar, The Madwoman in the Attic: The Woman Writer and 
the Nineteenth-Century Literary Imagination (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1979); Elaine 
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gley and Susan E. Sweeney of “anxious power”” in Wharton’s short story “Pom- 
egranate Seed” (1931) becomes relevant here. For Singley and Sweeney, this 
“anxious power” derives in part from Wharton’s personal “ambivalence toward 
the forbidden power of language” as stemming from a lingering childhood trau- 
ma,” and that the various actions women take in this story—be they reading, 
writing, or even dying—“also signa[l] Wharton’s ambivalence toward female 
art and authorship”” and that, notably, any act of a woman’s creative fulfillment 
comes at a cost. In Age, which comes a full ten years before “Pomegranate Seed,” 
Wharton does not yet broach the theme so directly, but Age nevertheless engages 
the “forbidden power of language”; much of this engagement, and thus its “anx- 
ious power,” takes place in the focalization, and not in the plot itself. 


Early Literary Precedents 


While Wharton's themes, style, and attention to focalization have frequently 
been compared to her relative contemporaries, notably Henry James, to whom 
this chapter will return, a relatively overlooked but potentially fruitful vein of 
comparison perhaps reaches back still further, to Nathaniel Hawthorne in partic- 
ular. Although they do not share the same gender, social, or economic back- 
grounds, or the same historical context for their fiction, they both share an em- 
phasis on the lived experience, one which returns frequently to the intricacies of 
marriage and the problems of choice. They both also use their historically cen- 
tered fiction to tell stories about present-day America, such as Hawthorne did 
in The Scarlet Letter (1850), in which he used the background of colonial America 
and especially the historical context of the Salem witch trials to explore the lim- 
itations of religion and sexual liberation in his contemporary reality,” and also 
in short stories such as “The Minister's Black Veil” (1832)7 and “Young Goodman 
Brown” (1835).?® 


23 A phrase itself adapted from Gilbert and Gubar, Madwoman. 

24 Carol J. Singley and Susan Elizabeth Sweeney, eds., Anxious Power: Reading, Writing, and 
Ambivalence in Narrative by Women (New York: State University of New York Press, 1993), 197. 
25 Singley and Sweeney, Anxious Power, 214. 

26 Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter, 1850, vol. 1 of The Centenary Edition of the Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. William Charvat et al., 23 vols. (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1962-1997). 

27 Nathaniel Hawthorne, “The Minister's Black Veil,” 1836, in Twice-Told Tales, vol. 9 of The 
Centenary Edition of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. William Charvat et al., 23 vols. (Co- 
lumbus: Ohio State University Press, 1962-1997), 37-53. 
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Additionally, both Wharton and Hawthorne share a keen awareness of the 
connection of visual art to the written narrative; Rita K. Gollin, in her essay 
studying Hawthorne’s relationship to the visual arts, notes that “Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne was born into a confident and rapidly expanding America where ... there 
were no major collections of art, no government patronage or the arts nor gen- 
erous private patrons.”?” His movement toward the exploration of American 
landscapes and themes was as reactionary as it was essential; for Hawthorne, 
“America” itself came to represent freedom from a stifling artistic tradition 
and also a safe distance from which to reflect upon the rest of the artistic uni- 
verse. This awareness of Hawthorne's artistic concerns speaks to Wharton's ap- 
proach to her own fiction, in which she frequently incorporates elements of the 
rest of the artistic world, for example painting, sculpture, music, and architec- 
ture, as a metaphor for the opposition of the static and the dynamic, in literature 
as well as in culture. Having navigated a by-then more explicitly developed sys- 
tem of patronage and the business side of the American arts world than Haw- 
thorne, however, Wharton also includes reference to these realities as essential 
context for her outlook on the connection of art and society. 

Finally, it is worth noting, by way of comparison, that Hawthorne’s approach 
to the representation of marriage, feminism, and women's rights, which can be 
seen in his short stories, novels, and essays as indirect but palpable social 
critique, predates and clearly informs Wharton’s. Hawthorne certainly draws 
upon an “anxious power” in his characterization of Hester Prynne and Goodwife 
Faith Brown, and many other women characters. In this sense, Wharton’s ap- 
proach to feminism builds on Hawthorne’s early awareness and also informs 
it from her lived experience, as Margaret B. McDowell observes: “because of 
her sympathy with her women characters and her insight into their lives, she re- 
veals an implicit feminism as they relate, ordinarily at some disadvantage, to in- 
dividual men or to a society which men control and dominate.”*° 

For these reasons, it is notable that Wharton staged her contemporary war 
novel in Antebellum America, as this bears structural and narrative similarity 
to Hawthorne’s The Marble Faun (1860), a novel which also transposes decidedly 
American concerns about art, justice, and morality to, in this case, Italy, and, 


28 Nathaniel Hawthorne, “Young Goodman Brown,” 1835, in Mosses from an Old Manse, vol. 10 
of The Centenary Edition of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, ed. William Charvat et al., 23 vols. 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1962-1997), 74-90. 

29 Rita K. Gollin, “Hawthorne and the Visual Arts,” in A Historical Guide to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, ed. Larry J. Reynolds (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001), 109. 

30 Margaret B. McDowell, “Viewing the Custom of Her Country: Edith Wharton’s Feminism,” 
Contemporary Literature 15, no. 4 (Autumn 1974): 521-538. 
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revealingly, a novel that everyone at the Archer house has read.” The Age of In- 
nocence, in fact, bears out more than a little similarity to Hawthorne’s last ro- 
mance, both of which chronicle the nature of a closely quartered, never-consum- 
mated, bizarre love triangle as it plays out (or not) as war becomes imminent. 
The connection of the Italian setting of The Marble Faun to The Age of Innocence 
therefore provides revelatory context for Newland Archer’s actions and behavior. 

Throughout the novel, Newland Archer connects his romantic impulses with 
Italy, imagining that one day he and May will “read Faust together ... by the Ital- 
ian lakes.” He does not, of course, pull this association out of thin air; he learns 
it at the opera house, that palace of illusion and shimmer which Wharton’s nar- 
rator witheringly describes as a world in which the “German text of French op- 
eras sung by Swedish sopranos should be translated into Italian for the clearer 
understanding of English-speaking audiences.” He never does make it to Italy 
with May, however, as reality kicks in and their honeymoon tour of Europe con- 
sists largely of duty calls to distant family and visits to dressmakers and tailors. 
The real reason that they do not go to Italy, however, is that Newland is unable to 
imagine his naive May in “that particular setting”**; it is as though for him Italy 
has connotations with which he does not wish to burden her—or himself. Italy 
becomes for Newland the sought-for, an exercise in self-denial. 

This self-denial also carries, to Wharton’s contemporary reader, deep psy- 
choanalytic connections to, for example, Freud’s fear of train travel as he de- 
scribes it in The Interpretation of Dreams (1901), which he eventually, he claims, 
conquers by tracing it to an early incident in which he became aroused observ- 
ing his (pregnant) mother washing herself on a train. Before he conquered his 
fear, however, it prevented Freud from traveling to Rome to look upon the monu- 
ments, which was one of his most ardent desires. Although Newland does man- 
age to make the European passage, he does not make it to Italy, representative 
of an unconscious repression of his desires and also, potentially, of the strangle- 
hold his mother and her domineering ways have on his marriage and other life 
choices. 

By the time Newland and May are well established in marriage, and Archer 
is deep into his infatuation with Ellen Olenska, he still holds the belief that 
somewhere outside of the confines of America, there is some kind of magical 
country where he could be free to love Ellen without restraint. In chapter 29, 


31 Wharton, Age, 27. 
32 Wharton, Age, 6. 
33 Wharton, Age, 4. 
34 Wharton, Age, 159. 
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tucked inside May’s wedding-gift carriage with Ellen, he attempts to express his 
yeaming to physically abandon his reality. While he is unable to properly artic- 
ulate his desire, Ellen asks directly: “Is it your idea that I should live with you as 
your mistress—since I can't be your wife?”” Her ability, whether deriving from 
more or less sophistication than Archer possesses, to succinctly state the facts, 
and particularly the word “mistress,” without any sort of ambiguity shocks New- 
land into a revelation, as he then declares to Ellen: “I want—I want somehow to 
get away with you into a world where words like that—categories like that—don’t 
exist. Where we shall be simply two human beings who love each other, who are 
the whole of life to each other, and nothing else on earth will matter.”** Ellen 
immediately calls his bluff, however, and seems to anticipate his association 
of romance and lack of social code with the Mediterranean: “Oh, my dear— 
where is that country? Have you ever been there ... I know so many who have 
tried to find it; and believe me, they all got out at wayside stations: at places 
like Boulogne, or Pisa, or Monte Carlo.”” Ellen, with this brief catalog, deflates 
Newland’s sincere-sounding desire as the kind of Eurotrash fantasy that only a 
naive American could muster. While Hawthorne’s young artists go to Rome seek- 
ing artistic—and social—freedom but find instead a world of darkness, lethargy, 
and seclusion, Wharton takes this idea one step further and does not allow New- 
land Archer the latitude to make his own discoveries. He is trapped in a world of 
his own creation but which is devoid of even fantasy. And while Newland’s 
entire sense of well-being stems from having a comfortable place within a clearly 
defined social tradition, Ellen Olenska, as Cynthia Griffin Wolff notes, has 
“learned the terrible and inexorable toll that tradition takes,”** also bearing sim- 
ilarities to other of Hawthorne’s doomed pairings: Goodman Brown and Faith, 
Mr. Hooper and Elizabeth, or Arthur Dimmesdale and Hester Prynne. 
Hawthorne, however, is not the only canonical American reference for The 
Age of Innocence, and in a world where the ancestors of the old Dutch “Pa- 
troons,” synthesized into the cold yet essential social arbiters the van der Luy- 
dens, reign supreme, it is perhaps not surprising that Wharton would also 
reach to Washington Irving for inspiration, as he, too, was an astute participant 
in and chronicler of the social mores of the New York of his time. Notice, for ex- 
ample, the playful way Wharton incorporates “Rip Van Winkle,” that fabled old 
man of Old New York, into the story. While Irving is mentioned only in passing as 
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a writer that even (or only!) your mother can love, that Newland Archer’s story 
drops off in chapter 33 when he learns of May’s pregnancy and resumes in chap- 
ter 34—nearly thirty years after his marriage to May—structurally evokes the pa- 
ralepsis of Rip’s famous mountain siesta, and the refrain of “Why, this used to be 
one of the old Cesnola rooms!”*? he hears at the Metropolitan Museum closely 
resembles Rip’s discombobulated response, upon waking, to the metamorphosis 
of the King George The Third Inn to the Union Hotel, now replete with stars and 
stripes: “all of this was strange and incomprehensible.”“° For those who know 
and appreciate Irving’s work and the American mythology he created, or even 
his life situation (in which, having experienced first a fall and then a stratospher- 
ic rise in social standing, he remained a lifelong bachelor after the tragic death 
of his fiancée), a whole story is told in the interstice between chapters 33 and 34. 

As Rip does, Newland indeed “wakes up” in a new world, a New Land, even, 
and like Rip Van Winkle’s framing narrator Geoffrey Crayon goes abroad to es- 
cape it, in his case to Paris, that old haunt of beauty and romance and deca- 
dence, but he cannot seem to shake the old social standards. At the moment 
when it is at last safe for Newland to express his true feelings for Ellen Olen- 
ska—May is dead, New York is on the far side of the Atlantic, and even his 
grown son Dallas approves of the reunion—Newland remains planted on a 
bench outside of Ellen’s apartment building, content to let a closing curtain 
be his only sign of her existence. “It’s more real to me here than if I went up,” 
he says sitting there, articulating his life-long impulse to value the image of a 
thing more than the thing itself.** This moment was foreshadowed in chapter 30, 
when Newland Archer, two years after his marriage and desperately trying to 
conceal his growing distaste for May in what he saw as a “perpetual tepid honey- 
moon,”* insisted on opening the curtains to his library and looking out over the 
city of New York, on Washington Square, no less, on an icy night, breathing in 
the cold air while “getting the sense of other lives not his own, and a whole 
world beyond his world.”** He takes a particular delight in not looking at May 
while doing so, just as Rip takes delight in abandoning his wife, whose opinions 
he valued as much as Newland seems to value May’s, for the cold and remote 
Catskills. It is, of course, notable that Irving presents Rip van Winkle’s wife, 
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Dame van Winkle, as focalized through Rip's unfair and naive perception of her 
as mean and shrewish, but also, quietly and from outside the narrative, allows 
the reader to appreciate her intellectual superiority, independence, and willing- 
ness to let Rip stew in his own juices; this duality informs Wharton’s outlook on 
Newland and May’s focalization as well. While Wharton’s influences were broad, 
and also European, the deep structural connections to early American literature 
set the tone for and add rich context to her settings, social observations, and in- 
direct characterizations. 


Metatextual Cultural Forces 


One of the many observations Wharton not only made but narrativized was the 
glacial pace at which large-scale societal shifts slowly but inevitably affect the 
insulated lives of her characters. The Age of Innocence comes at an interesting 
juncture when it comes to American attitudes on marriage. While it is mostly 
set in the 1870s (with a proleptic jump to the early 1900s at the very end) and 
documents the customs and conventions of its setting with precision, Age is nev- 
ertheless very much of its time in terms of its metatextual influences. The impact 
of psychoanalysis on the American cultural landscape, for example, began to 
become more pronounced in the early 1920s, while religious influence began 
to weaken somewhat.’ These forces, although neither of them are explicitly 
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mentioned much at all in Age, nevertheless reach a nexus within. Something is 
lost, and something is also gained, as one philosophy begins to overtake anoth- 
er, and The Age of Innocence dwells right at their intersection and places the 
transactional marriage of Newland Archer and May Welland right in this crucial 
cultural moment. In this sense, Newland and May, representing at times alternat- 
ing outlooks on both tradition and possibility, and with the economic freedom to 
explore issues from more than one perspective, personalize a culture war that 
might not otherwise be immediately accessible. 

Whereas religious tradition had generally been the significant organizational 
structure for one’s life and a prime motivator for marriage, the turn of the 20" 
century presents the rise of new ways to understand one's sense of self and 
which have implications on The Age of Innocence and its creation and examina- 
tion of a marriage discourse. Although the novel's 1870s setting does not allow 
for direct engagement with behaviorism in the plot, the 1920 publication does 
invite metacontextual consideration of how psychological behaviorism, an off- 
shoot of the rise of psychoanalysis in general, begins to displace religion and 
to infiltrate the function of marriage in the Archers’ lives. Behaviorism in general 
seeks to externalize the inner life of the mind as a series of behaviors, which 
can then be classified and, potentially, understood as an evidence-based reason- 
ing for learning through conditioning one's responses to one’s environment.“ 
Pavlov’s animal experiments, perhaps under his objection, nevertheless formed 
a strong contemporary basis for how human behavior can be conditioned, and 
James Watson’s refinements were a hot subject for debate throughout the 
1910s.*° Whereas psychology as a science was and is difficult for laypeople to 
grasp, behaviorism provided access to many of its tenets in a readily understood 
form. There is scant research to indicate that Wharton was much interested in 
the debate, but it is clear that she knew about it and applied this knowledge 
to Newland Archer’s characterization, who drew on, in the classification of his 
social set, “the new ideas in his scientific books, and the much-cited instance 
of the Kentucky cave-fish, which had ceased to develop eyes because they had 
no use for them.”*” People, like a given species, can be understood, and they 
can also, upon necessity, adapt to their situation. 
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For someone like Newland, behaviorism functioned much like a religion, in 
that it provided a means of exploring the essence of personhood and routes to 
resolution, but with the added tangibility of reinforcement. Additionally, where- 
as the idea of sinfulness and (self-)deception had also traditionally been the 
realm of the church, and thus cloaked in mystery and ambiguity and relying 
upon an intercessory framework for redemption, the idea that one can identify 
and correct one’s own unseemly behavior through self-introspection and direct 
action, without the potential discomfort of engagement with an intercessor, 
was undoubtedly a liberating concept for its practitioners. Similar to religion, be- 
haviorism focuses on the ways in which a person can experience transformation, 
self-improvement, or change, but without the implied judgment of the church or 
its followers. For the upper-class characters Wharton writes about, in which the 
static immutability of wealth and status is key, true transformation, perhaps, is 
ultimately undesirable or even impossible, and at best it is conflated into eco- 
nomic transaction—one might “transform” oneself with a trip to Paris, a new 
jewel, a new carriage, a well-appointed study, or a new lover. Even as religion 
itself does not provide much social prestige to the novel's characters, it remains 
central to the function of high society as an outward symbol of conservatism, as 
a small price to pay for carrying on in one’s private excesses. It is notable that the 
only time Newland attends church in the novel is on the occasion of his own 
wedding, and his discomfort is palpable. 

Yearnings toward self-improvement are certainly implied in Age, and this is 
part of the reason that Newland and May drift apart. Newland’s entire worldview, 
though deeply steeped in the traditional, is also informed by a scientist’s desire 
to categorize and classify, and for Newland to be able to successfully achieve 
classification of others is a way for him to advance his sense of self and well- 
being, without necessarily having to reflect on his own behavior. The ways he 
treats May, other people, and especially Ellen Olenska are affected by Newland’s 
tendencies toward the superficially categorical. Once he has categorized a per- 
son, his words, deeds, gifts, and so on all fall into order, or so he thinks, and 
he gets a certain patriarchal satisfaction from this. Part of Newland’s problem 
is the way in which he assigns meaning to the things and people around him, 
as though he is classifying them for a collection before putting them away. Schol- 
arly examination or meditation is not his style. While he is indeed a fast reader of 
people, perhaps coming from his perceived “intellectual and artistic superiori- 
ty,”** he can be too hasty. Once he has placed a label on someone, the label be- 
comes indelible, and in fact supplants the person in his mind. This is why, for 
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example, he is unable to see Ellen’s deep social insecurity and relative inexper- 
ience, he made up his mind from the first time he saw her black satin dress and 
her Josephine hairstyle that she was glamorous and exotic, as opposed to “inno- 
cent” May with her white dresses and pinned-up curls. Since the narrator is more 
sophisticated than Newland himself, we are able to sense the ambiguity of these 
symbols and images so much more readily than Newland, creating a sense of 
knowing and dramatic irony. And yet, the principles of behaviorism go two 
ways, and Newland rarely, and only at the novel's conclusion, turns to self-ex- 
amination. His behaviorist tendencies, for the most part, focus only outward, to- 
ward what he can immediately grasp or control. 

In this sense, May and Ellen both appear to be more comfortable with the 
introspective. What they individually want from Newland cannot be readily clas- 
sified or hastily bought. May’s outlook on her marriage is simultaneously more 
conservative and more liberal than Newland’s. She knows the informal but fixed 
rules of marriage in her class and does not expect or need to challenge them. 
When she finds herself a victim of Newland’s easy characterization of her as “in- 
nocent” of his indiscretion with Ellen, she takes comfort in her own intuitive so- 
phistication and self-actualization and allows Newland the discomfort of coming 
to an independent realization that she does not actually depend on him for 
much of anything. Her wealth is independent, her social standing is her own: 
Newland has more at stake than she does and must change his behavior accord- 
ingly. Likewise, while Newland might have categorized Ellen as a fallen tempt- 
ress that he could lift back into societal grace (and quietly receive gratitude 
for), this categorization does not take into account Ellen's deeply introspective 
nature and her trusting ability to relate her emotional state to others, including 
May, which also forces change on Newland’s part. He could not conceive of them 
as united because he had separated them so strongly. Wharton's great irony here 
is that while impulses derived from behaviorism might have been appealing to 
men seeking a way to uphold a patriarchal order without the strictures of reli- 
gious piety, it is the women in The Age of Innocence who demonstrate by far 
the deeper psychological awareness. 


Discussion: Transactional and Tangible Distance 


All of these factors—Wharton's upbringing, her artistic and literary influences, 
her rejection of politics, and her knowledge of how emergent cultural forces 
such as psychoanalysis can shape but not define a discourse—cumulatively en- 
able The Age of Innocence to serve as a strong presentation of how the idea of 
distance, in setting, focalization, and symbolism, creates a sense of marriage 
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as transactional. The social standard which Wharton so ably expresses in The 
Age of Innocence is based primarily on the idea of distance and the simultaneous 
but differently motivated drive each of the novel's main characters feel to main- 
tain, above all, a sense of control through manipulating it. Pamela Knights“? has 
written extensively about the various social codes at play in the novel and how 
they serve to disembody the character from his or her life, but not with specific 
referent to the idea of distance. In order to describe the social code which defines 
Newland Archer and is simultaneously his undoing, Wharton relies on certain 
images to express this distance. In this brief discussion, I will seek to tie Whar- 
ton’s various influences together in order to explore and illuminate specific ex- 
amples of how the sensory elements of sport, flowers, and food function to en- 
force the ideas of transactional distance within the Archers’ marriage. 
Obviously, the image of archery is of primary importance, given the charac- 
tonym “Archer.” A great deal of critical ink has been spilled describing the alle- 
gorical significance of Archer as it relates to May Archer’s resemblance to Arte- 
mis, especially given Wharton’s study of Frazer’s The Golden Bough (1890, with 
a third and final version in 1906-1915), and frequent mythological allusions 
are made throughout the book to suggest that May is like Artemis, virgin goddess 
of the hunt. A similar comparison can be made with Newland Archer and Arte- 
mis’s twin Apollo, also an archer, who was charged with, among many tasks, 
being the patron defender of herds and flocks; Archer’s obsession with people, 
places, and things being “right” speaks to his role as society’s shepherd. Here, 
however, the connection which Wharton wishes us to make is, of course, with 
Isabel Archer, heroine of Henry James’s The Portrait of a Lady (1881). It is well 
established, notably by American feminist literary scholar Cynthia Griffin 
Wolff°° and later by 19th-century literary scholar Cushing Strout,” that James 
was a profound influence on Wharton’s subject matter and writing style, and Isa- 
bel Archer, James’s fullest representation of the “true American girl,” was widely 
admired by the international reading public as “the pride of America” and had 
become a well-known character in the newly developed American literature by 
the time Wharton began writing novels. There are obvious similarities in the set- 
ting and social milieu of The Portrait of a Lady and The Age of Innocence, yet 
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while Age is informed by Portrait, it does not seem derivative; Strout maintains 
that to see it this way is “patronizing” of Wharton and her achievements, or 
“merely being a clever disciple of James.”°? Wharton takes her Archer one step 
further than does James, and while conjuring up all the virtues of James’s Isabel, 
adds to May a sense of artificiality which is no less “American” than her cheer- 
fulness, self-confidence, or wholesomeness. Lacking none of Isabel Archer’s 
outer qualities, but devoid of James’s false and somewhat patriarchal percep- 
tions about the “freedom” of the American girl, May Archer represents an updat- 
ed image of manufactured femininity, offered up for consumption for a husband 
and a society who have no real understanding of the depth of her emotions. Ev- 
erything from her appearance in the archery contest at the exclusive Newport 
Country Club (notably, a club to which Ellen Olenska did not belong), to her Pa- 
risian white summer dress and diamond arrow brooch, to Newland’s internalized 
anger at his friend’s admiration of her appearance, as though she exists and 
dresses only for Newland for to admire, symbolizes this duality. Yet just as arch- 
ery looks easy until you try it, May’s facade is flawless and hides great amounts 
of skill, patience, and determination. Even in her ribbon-accented corset, and 
while displaying perfect archer’s form, she radiates the glow that comes from 
knowing that, even if Newland was no longer in the picture, her access to the 
club and its social set would remain, as well as that Newland is not as free to 
pursue Ellen as he thinks he might be because she also carries, unbeknownst 
to all except her, his child. Newland is free to categorize and interpret May how- 
ever he likes, but his time is limited, and so she keeps her distance for now, 
knowing the exact speed at which her arrow will land. 

Also expressing the discourse of marital distance through coded imagery is 
the frequent reference to various flowers and exotic foods. We use the phrase 
“hothouse flower” today to mean a cultivated, delicate personality that would 
not survive outside of its unnatural habitat, and, though not to the extent as 
in Wharton’s day or the time of the novel, we still send flowers at times of so- 
cial importance: courtship, weddings, childbirth, celebration, illness, and 
death. What do we value about a bouquet of flowers? They are fragrant, beauti- 
ful, and expensive. Grown in greenhouses or special fields as the objects of in- 
tense care, they are cut in their prime, and generally delivered by messenger, just 
to bring us temporary sensorial pleasure. We essentially enjoy their delicate corp- 
ses for a day or two and then toss them aside as soon as their mortality becomes 
too obvious. They are purely a metaphor for social transaction. In the 1882 refer- 
ence work Our Deportment, which offers a guide to the “manners, conduct, and 
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dress of the most refined society,” John Young suggests that flowers can be as 
expressive of meaning as a poem, and he claims that there are specific meanings 
attached to certain flowers by “universal consent.”** While some of the so-called 
meanings of flowers on his list go back to Roman times, others seem more arbi- 
trary, yet the idea that a flower sends a certain encoded message is one that 
would certainly have resonated with Newland Archer's set. 

The frequent and specific references to various flowers in The Age of Inno- 
cence sensorily capture the idea of the commodification of personality and New- 
land Archer’s distance from the life around him. He chooses lily-of-the-valley to 
represent May Welland, sending her a delicately ribboned bunch every day, and 
bright yellow roses to represent Ellen Olenska, spontaneously sending her large 
bouquets with no card. He seems to believe that the lily-of-the-valley symbolizes 
May’s innocence and purity, which he wants on schedule, while the yellow roses 
represent Ellen's exotic allure, which he wants at whim. Yet, as Edith Wharton, 
and anyone with her social background, likely knew from books such as Our De- 
portment, the lily-of-the-valley was widely understood to symbolize the return of 
happiness,” while the yellow rose stood for the decrease of love.” So Newland 
Archer manages to send one message while believing he is sending entirely an- 
other; the “innocence” of the novel’s title is his. 

In The Age of Innocence, the symbolic value of flowers frequently becomes 
lost, and in no place more so than at the end of Part I, in which Newland Archer 
stands at the altar waiting to be married. Whereas one would expect him to await 
his beloved bride May with excitement and eagerness, he instead finds himself 
noticing everything else around him, such as the music, the ghostly faces in the 
crowd, and the noises and murmurs in the air, and May herself is reduced to “a 
vision of a cloud of tulle and orange-blossoms floating nearer and nearer.” I find 
this image to be rather horrific in its disambiguation of May, and while orange- 
blossoms are traditionally the flower of brides, representing chastity,** there is 
something decidedly sinister in the defamiliarization of traditional American bri- 
dal imagery here, as though Newland wishes to disassociate himself with his 
matriage even before it occurs. Knights argues that at this point, the “signs 
come adrift from their meanings,”* but it is not certain that they were ever con- 
nected for Archer. The irony of all this disassociation comes to him at the end of 
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the novel when he realizes “something he knew he had missed: the flower of 
life.”*8 Which flower would that be? It is never stated. 

One could make a similar case for the exotic foods served at the frequent 
parties Archer and his set ceaselessly attend and host. Content to dine on the 
humblest and most poorly prepared of meals while at home, Archer treats his 
dinner guests to asparagus “from Florida,” terrapin soup, and the Roman 
punch which Mrs. Archer believes makes “all the difference.” Looking at 
what “Roman punch” would have been made of, it is an appallingly sweet, taste- 
less concoction of sweet wines, fruits, lemonade, merengue, and sugar;°° it does 
not sound appetizing in the slightest to a palate more sophisticated than a 
child’s. Its appeal, apparently, comes from its fanciful service, in a bowl shaped 
to resemble “the heart of a red rose, or ... the bosom of a swan, or the cup of a 
lily, or the ‘right little, tight little’ life saving boat,” the bowl itself being the finest 
china, glazed pottery, or even ice,* and reserved for only this purpose. The exo- 
ticism of the foods, and his ability to afford to serve them, simultaneously em- 
phasizes Archer’s comfort with his posh surroundings and yet his need to fill 
his life with imported things and imported people: Ellen Olenska is the guest 
of honor at this particular “farewell” dinner. In Archer’s world, people are 
also judged according to the kinds of food they serve and to which company 
they serve them: dining becomes a transaction of food for the pleasure of clas- 
sification. For example, the van der Luydens, the absolute upper crust of New 
York society, are famous for rarely dining out, preferring their own dinner com- 
pany to that of others. The matriarch Mrs. Manson Mingott, who is May and El- 
len’s grandmother (and a stand-in for Edith Wharton’s own), is equally famous 
for the penury of her kitchen despite her vast bulk and fortune. The vulgar-yet- 
accepted Beauforts serve “hot canvas-back ducks and vintage wines”“ at their 
dinners, presumably to make up for Julius Beaufort’s unknown social origins. 
May’s mother Mrs. Welland serves meals utterly lacking in appeal but made 
up for in the amount of gossip that one might hear over her table. And social 
climbers like Mrs. Lemuel Struthers do not seem even to bother with meals at 
all but serve champagne to one and all! The people around Newland Archer oc- 
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cupy themselves with assessing the meaning of the foods people serve with zeal, 
yet do not discuss these meanings publicly, for that would be an unspeakable 
violation of the unspoken social code of the List of 400 which defined their so- 
cial status. The very phrase “keeping up with the Joneses,” after all, was intro- 
duced into American slang as a reference to Edith Wharton’s extended family, 
who would have known a thing or two about expensive parties and the transac- 
tional value of things that express distance. 

By the end of the novel, Newland Archer recognizes that the various forms of 
distance in his life are in step with the changing society. Consider the marriage of 
his son Dallas to Fanny Beaufort, daughter of a scandalous, fallen man and his 
former mistress: 


Nothing could more clearly give the measure of the distance that the world had travelled. 
People nowadays were too busy—busy with reforms and ‘movements’, with fads and fetish- 
es and frivolities—to bother much about their neighbors. And of what account was any- 
body’s past, in this kaleidoscope where all the social atoms spun around in the same 
place? 


With this observation, the idea of distance ironically brings us closer to the nar- 
rative than ever, as we recognize something of what we think of as our own cul- 
tural peculiarities. “Dash it, Dad, don’t be prehistoric!” begs Dallas,® failing to 
understand the engrained codes that keep Newland from making the move to- 
ward Ellen. Despite his obvious approval of the marriage of Dallas to Fanny, 
Newland cannot bring himself to apply the same standards to himself, choosing 
instead a stance of isolation that defies his own self-characterization as, above 
all, one who belongs. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has addressed the innovative ways in which The Age of Innocence 
by Edith Wharton develops a holistic and original discourse on American mar- 
riage through her simultaneous engagement with and disengagement from 
significant cultural forces such as visual arts, earlier American literature, and 
emerging 20th-century attitudes toward psychoanalysis and secularization, 
and exemplified this engagement with examples from the text in order to illumi- 
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nate the subtleties of her narrative focalization as they shape a transactional 
view on marriage. Thinking about The Age of Innocence from a historical stand- 
point, and by way of conclusion, one takes from Archer's final reflection on his 
distance from his own world—and his own marriage—a connection to Wharton’s 
own post-war sense of distance, loss, and alienation. Written after she personally 
experienced the aftermath of World War I as a volunteer in the war relief effort, 
and also after the dissolution of her own marriage following her husband’s ex- 
tended mental illness and her own romantic affair, she struggled to reconcile 
the physical and emotional consequences of the war with the culture and life- 
style she had known before its start. An unfinished poem of hers simultaneously 
expresses her patriotism and her skepticism: “France! To give thee, o my more 
than country / Give thee of my blood’s abundance all.”* In this sense, her con- 
servative yet liberal concerns here anticipate those of the younger Lost Genera- 
tion writers, who also found themselves culturally and spiritually uprooted as a 
result of World War I and also exploring the meaning of marriage. In this sense, 
her outlook as she expresses it in The Age of Innocence does not seem radically 
different than, or even anticipates, that of Hemingway or Fitzgerald, who are ina 
certain sense her literary heirs. The subtle yet conscious focalization Wharton 
employs throughout The Age of Innocence, and the depth of characterization 
this enables, is neatly divided between these writers, Hemingway inheriting 
her wartime dramatic ambiguity and willingness to expand gender roles, as he 
did in The Sun Also Rises (1926),% and Fitzgerald, practically a Whartonian char- 
acter himself, taking her idea of the transactional values within a marriage to its 
artistic height in Tender is the Night (1934).° 
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Margaret Stetz 

10 “Marriages are just performances”: 
Staging Fashion, Comedy, and Feminism 
in Love, Loss and What I Wore 


“All mothers want their daughters to get married. 

To most mothers, a daughter in a marriage that's just okay 

is better than a daughter who's single and happy.” 

— Ilene Beckerman 

Mother of the Bride: The Dream, the Reality, the Search for a Perfect Dress (2000)' 


The trajectories of white middle-class American women’s lives underwent a rad- 
ical revision in the late 20th and early 21st centuries. No longer were they nec- 
essarily pointed toward heterosexual marriage; no longer were they expected 
to end in the domestic sphere. As a reflection of these changing conditions, lit- 
erary works issued by the mainstream publishing world offered numerous ex- 
pressions of dissident social and sexual attitudes, including exposés of marriage 
as an oppressive, patriarchal institution. Pro-marriage texts, however, especially 
those making arguments for marriage on grounds related to reasons other than 
romance, by no means vanished from the scene; instead, they assumed new 
forms. As this study will suggest by focusing on one such text in two different 
versions—the first an illustrated memoir by Ilene Beckerman; the second a play- 
script by Nora and Delia Ephron, created over a decade later—they took aim at a 
middlebrow, mass-market, and largely female audience, employing comic irony 
for its ability to entertain, sentimental representations of familial bonds for their 
emotional effect, and an emphasis on fashion for its power to draw in and draw 
together women readers and spectators. In doing so, they reshaped the rationale 
for marriage, presenting it as an institution redeemed by its potential to connect 
women with one another. 


1 Ilene Beckerman, Mother of the Bride: The Dream, the Reality, the Search for a Perfect Dress 
(Chapel Hill, NC: Algonquin, 2000), 1. 
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Love, Loss, and What I Wore: A Commercial 
Phenomenon 


With no history of authorship and no training as an artist, Ilene Beckerman 
(b. 1935, née Ilene Edelstein) surprised the American publishing industry in 
1995 with the success of her bestselling illustrated memoir, Love, Loss, and 
What I Wore. Almost everything about it was unusual. Compact in size 
(13 x 17 cm) and relatively brief in length (140 pp.), it employed a distinctive for- 
mat, with each left-hand page containing a short text (in some cases, comprising 
as few as 10 to 30 words) and each facing page offering a simple, almost crude line 
drawing of a clothed figure that was, in most cases, a representation of Beckerman 
herself at different ages. The narrative charted her progress through the stages of 
her life, each one of which was tied to a specific item of dress that Beckerman both 
described and drew from memory, as she traced her history as a middle-class Jew- 
ish woman growing up in New York City and its suburbs. 

Most of the final third of the book, however, was dedicated to the subject of 
the clothes associated with her two failed marriages. Surprisingly, neither union 
had begun with the bride in the sort of white gown that usually featured in wed- 
dings of the 1950s and 1960s—at least in the case of first marriages—and equally 
surprisingly, both had ended in divorces that Beckerman herself appeared to 
have initiated. The memoir concluded, nonetheless, with the author describing 
her contentment in domestic terms, as having had the satisfaction of attending 
the weddings of two daughters and, at age sixty, of enjoying sessions of dressing 
up with her four-year-old granddaughter, using a drawer filled with cosmetics 
and boxes of clothes preserved from her own younger years. Although the 
dust-jacket copy identified Beckerman as the vice-president of an advertising 
agency, there was no mention of this career within the text itself; everything fo- 
cused instead upon personal relations, and especially on familial ones, as her 
source of identity and pride. 

Throughout Beckerman’s memoir, the tone of the prose was witty and under- 
stated, with frequent comic touches that were often dry to the point of being 
acerbic. This was particularly true when the subject at hand was one of the writ- 
er’s two unhappy marriages. (Love, Loss, and What I Wore did not cover the pe- 
riod of her third, later-in-life marriage.) The narrative’s ending, however, under- 
lined a sentimental strain, emphasizing the satisfactions of continuity in family 
life and the rewards of an intergenerational sharing—but only through the ma- 
ternal line—of pleasure in dress, as expressed in the author’s delight as her 
granddaughter adorned herself in traditionally feminine garments. In this way, 
Beckerman’s was a nostalgic, if not retrograde text. Indeed, it was almost a 
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throwback, in terms of its heteronormative assumptions and embrace of conven- 
tional ideas of gender and gendered roles, to the earlier historical eras, from the 
1940s onward, that it recorded through a personal lens. Beckerman’s was a fond- 
ly remembered world of Girl Scout troops, ballet classes, proms and other school 
dances, and occasional outings to the “ladies”” sections of New York department 
stores. 

Arriving in the mid-1990s, a time when American women had made enor- 
mous gains in legal status, dramatic changes in their expressions of gender, 
and explorations of diverse sexualities, Love, Loss, and What I Wore, despite 
or perhaps because of its somewhat dated perspective, proved an unexpected 
hit. It was curiously popular from the first, accruing huge amounts of publicity 
for its author and large profits for Algonquin Books, its publisher. It spawned, 
moreover, a raft of follow-up texts by Beckerman, all in a similar pocket-sized 
format and with the same combination of sparse text and her own deliberately 
amateurish line drawings. These included What We Do for Love (1997), a reflec- 
tion on the men at the center of her disappointing romances and marriages; 
Mother of the Bride (2000), an account of the elaborate planning undertaken 
for her eldest daughter's wedding; Makeovers at the Beauty Counter of Happiness 
(2005), a meditation on her youth occasioned by anxiety over an upcoming re- 
union of her single-sex high-school class; and The Smartest Woman I Know 
(2011), a tribute to the grandmother who had raised both her and her sister, fol- 
lowing the death of their mother and abandonment by their father. Each volume 
affirmed the importance of family life to women, in particular, and of the mar- 
ried state both as a necessary prelude to reproduction and a guarantor of con- 
tinuity, regardless of whether some marriages turned out badly. 

If the 1990s was the decade of “zines”—i.e., of deliberately non-professio- 
nal-seeming and individualistic publishing ventures with a handcrafted aesthet- 
ic—Love, Loss, and What I Wore had the look of a related phenomenon; yet, in 
terms of its implicit ideology, it was an anti-zine and perhaps even a sign of 
backlash. Whereas American zine productions were often connected to the rad- 
ical feminist movements of the so-called “riot grrrls” [sic] and committed to dis- 
ruption of the gendered social order,” Ilene Beckerman’s 1997 memoir represent- 
ed the antithesis of such revolutionary aims. It celebrated white middle-class 
social ambitions, the pleasure of capitalistic acquisitions of material goods (lit- 
erally) in the form of dresses and other objects associated with the fashion in- 
dustry, and the satisfactions available to women within the frameworks of moth- 


2 Caroline K. Kaltefleiter, “Start Your Own Revolution: Agency and Action of the Riot Grrrl Net- 
work,” International Journal of Sociology and Social Policy 36, no. 11/12 (2016): 808-823. 
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erhood and grandmotherhood—all made possible by heterosexual marriages, 
even after such marriages ended. 

So popular with the mainstream American reading public did Love, Loss, 
and What I Wore become that, soon after its release in 1995, it was optioned 
by the Hollywood screenwriter/director Nora Ephron (1941-2012) and her sister 
Delia Ephron (b. 1944), both of whom were specialists in comedies about the 
lives of women. Their goal was not to turn it into a film, however, but a play, 
yet a funny thing happened, so to speak, on the way to the theater. A long 
delay occurred in the adaptation of the original text, allowing for and even ne- 
cessitating other kinds of transformation by the time of its first production in 
2008. 

If Beckerman’s memoir embodied a belated response to and in some respects 
a reaction against Second Wave feminism, the Ephrons’ dramatization showed 
signs of the positive influence of Third Wave feminism. Even as they incorporat- 
ed elements of that movement, however, the Ephron sisters mainstreamed it by 
stripping some of its more challenging elements and rendering it more palatable 
for a middlebrow playgoing public. In the process, they also recuperated the no- 
tion of marriage for their 21st-century audience, going further than Beckerman 
had to remove it from the sphere of heterosexual romance and to recast it as 
an institution that cemented and celebrated relations between and among 
women instead. When late in the play a wedding dress appeared as one of the 
featured items of clothing, it was in a section titled “Brides,” in plural form, be- 
cause the marriage was that of two lesbians. 


Marriage and American Second Wave Feminism 


In the title work from Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law: Poems from 1954-1962, 
the groundbreaking volume that in 1963 helped to introduce Second Wave fem- 
inism to American literature, Adrienne Rich (1929 - 2012) depicted dresses in gen- 
eral and the mementos associated with bridal wear at heterosexual weddings in 
particular as oppressive trappings—literally, as emblems of the entrapment of 
middle-class white women. The older female figure in Rich’s poem, lost in nos- 
talgia, her “mind ... moldering like wedding-cake,” has her new clothes made on 
the pattern of those worn in the days before her marriage, when she still had so- 
cial value. Meanwhile, the younger female speaker thinks bitterly of “mildewed 
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orange flowers,”? meaning the traditional orange blossoms featured at weddings 
ever since Queen Victoria's marriage to Prince Albert in the mid-19th century.* 
These rotting floral decorations are part of the “commodious/steamer-trunk of 
tempora and mores” that have been conflated with ideas of what is natural 
and necessary for all women—a code of unwritten but seemingly inescapable so- 
cial laws.? As the critic Maggie Doherty has put the matter, “The poem is decid- 
edly feminine, replete with images uniquely horrifying to women readers,” fus- 
ing reminders of domesticity and marital life with “burdens” and “enclosures,” 
even as it drives toward the possibility of “escape.”* 

Almost simultaneously in 1963, the social critic Betty Friedan (1921-2006) 
published The Feminine Mystique and famously opened her polemic with a chap- 
ter titled “The Problem That Has No Name.” By this, she meant a deep “dissat- 
isfaction” with their restriction to the domestic sphere that an entire post-Second 
World War generation of white, middle-class, heterosexual women in the U.S. 
had felt but had been forced to suppress.’ Even as this sense of unfulfillment, 
frustration, and despair spread silently, the number of women who succumbed 
to the pressure to become “housewives” grew: “By the end of the nineteen-fifties, 
the average marriage age of women in America dropped to 20, and was still drop- 
ping, into the teens. Fourteen million girls were engaged by 17.”* 

Interestingly, Friedan linked this closing of horizons and elimination of any 
alternatives to heterosexual marriage for women to the subject of the clothed 
body and to deliberate efforts to reduce the space that it occupied. As she 
noted, women in the early 1960s were consuming a diet drink “called Metrecal, 
instead of food, to shrink to the size of the thin young models. Department-store 
buyers reported that American women, since 1939, had become three and four 
sizes smaller. ‘Women are out to fit the clothes, instead of vice-versa,’ one 
buyer said.”? At the same time, what Adrienne Rich would later term “compulso- 
ry heterosexuality” and with it the drive toward marriage was being imposed on 


3 Adrienne Rich, “Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law,” accessed November 28, 2020, https://gen 
ius.com/Adrienne-rich-snapshots-of-a-daughter-in-law-annotated. 

4 Katie Frost, “The One Royal Wedding Tradition You Probably Never Knew About,” Good 
Housekeeping, November 5, 2018, https://www.goodhousekeeping.com/uk/news/a577089/or 
ange-blossom-royal-wedding-brides/. 

5 Rich, “Snapshots of a Daughter-in-Law.” 

6 Maggie Doherty, “Look at Me Now: The Evolution of Adrienne Rich,” New Yorker, November 30, 
2020, 84. 

7 Betty Friedan, The Feminine Mystique (New York: W. W. Norton, 1963), 15. 

8 Ibid., 16. 

9 Ibid., 17. 
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girls at ever younger ages and often associated with items of clothing.*” Friedan 
cited, in The Feminine Mystique, a 1960 “advertisement for a child’s dress, sizes 
3-6x” from the New York Times that featured these words, meant to appeal to 
the parents of primary school-aged daughters: “She Too Can Join the Man-Trap 
Set.” 

By the mid-1960s, the discontent articulated by Friedan’s book had fueled a 
resolve among many of its readers to move from individual recognition of “The 
Problem” to organized protests on a large scale. These were directed against both 
the social attitudes that relegated women’s energies to so-called “full-time home- 
making” and the legal limitations on their rights that underpinned the insistence 
upon marriage-and-motherhood as women’s sole approved social function. 
A new spirit of activism, identified as Second Wave feminism, soon appeared 
in the U.S., and it spread across the lines of race, class, and sexual orientation. 
In 1966, it resulted in the founding of the National Organization for Women, a.k.a 
“NOW.” It would also generate actions ranging from the reintroduction in Con- 
gress of the Equal Rights Amendment in 1971 to the creation in 1972 of Ms., a 
mass-market periodical edited by the journalist and activist Gloria Steinem 
(b. 1934) that combined feminist politics with works drawn from across the 
arts. The magazine’s title, moreover, enshrined an effort to eliminate from official 
governmental forms and from informal discourse alike the use of honorifics such 
as “Mrs.” and “Miss” that automatically labeled all women—and only women— 
according to marital status. At the same time, Second Wave feminists of the late 
1960s and 1970s recognized the linkage between liberation and clothing, advo- 
cating for their right to wear trousers, rather than skirts, in venues ranging 
from research libraries, to courts of law, to the floor of the U.S. Congress.” 

Many thousands, and eventually millions, of American women either partici- 
pated actively in political initiatives or gave support through their membership in 
feminist organizations and subscriptions to feminist periodicals. Countless oth- 
ers benefited both directly and indirectly, as they took advantage of the oppor- 


10 See Adrienne Rich, “Compulsory Heterosexuality and Lesbian Existence,” Signs: Journal of 
Women in Culture and Society 5, no. 4 (1980): 631-660. 

11 Friedan, The Feminine Mystique, 16. 

12 For more about this important period of social change, see Sally Ann Drucker, “Betty Frie- 
dan: The Three Waves of Feminism,” Ohio Humanities, April 27, 2018, http://www.ohiohuman 
ities.org/betty-friedan-the-three-waves-of-feminism/; also Ruth Rosen, The World Split Open: 
How the Modern Women’s Movement Changed America (New York: Viking, 2000). Rosen refers, 
for instance, to an incident in the 1970s when a male judge in New York City “ordered a female 
attorney, dressed in a tailored, designer pants suit and silk blouse, to leave his courtroom and 
not to return until she wore a skirted suit.” See Rosen, The World Split Open, 163. 
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tunities opened by this Second Wave movement. Middle-class white women, in 
particular, felt freer to pursue higher education and forge careers while seeking 
divorces or not marrying at all, and women of all sexual orientations could ex- 
plore erotic relationships outside of marriage without automatically being sub- 
ject to the same degree of extreme stigmatization and demonization that had 
prevailed when, for instance, a woman's sexual history could be introduced 
into divorce proceedings as evidence of her unfitness to retain custody of her 
children. 


llene Beckerman: Left Ashore During the Second 
Wave 


Such feminist awakenings (known at the time as “consciousness-raising”) were 
not, however, universally shared experiences, as Ilene Beckerman suggested im- 
plicitly throughout Love, Loss, and What I Wore and then made clear explicitly in 
one of her follow-up volumes, Mother of the Bride (2000). In the latter, Becker- 
man described with comic irony her own situation in the late 1960s and early 
1970s: “I had gone from being a powerless daughter to a powerless wife to a 
powerless mother — all too quickly. I had been so busy changing diapers, 
I didn’t have time to read The Feminine Mystique. I had been so busy trying to 
look like Gloria Steinem, I didn't have time to read Gloria Steinem.” It was 
one of the few moments in her published works where Beckerman made any 
overt political references to the feminist stirrings that were going on around 
her, while she was occupied with marriage, a household, and a family of five 
children born in quick succession (in her second union). These statements 
were also unusual for hinting, through repetition of the adjective “powerless” 
in connection with each of these gendered roles, at her own awareness of the ex- 
istence of any possible injustice at the heart of family life or anger in reaction to 
it. 

Certainly, there was little evidence anywhere in Love, Loss, and What I Wore 
that Beckerman had been, during the period of Second Wave feminism, in sym- 
pathy with what Susan Kingsley Kent has described as its adherents’ pursuit of 
“changes in the law, the social and economic system, and the culture that would 
‘liberate’ them from current conceptions of femininity that ... locked them into 
stifling, unfulfilling, slavish positions, and often made them vulnerable to sexual 


13 Beckerman, Mother of the Bride, 115. 
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predations from men.”** Although Beckerman’s 1995 memoir may have hinted at 
a degree of agency and self-direction consistent with these attitudes, especially 
in its implication that the choice to end both of her first two marriages had been 
hers, she later revised this picture in her 1997 sequel, What We Do for Love. 
There, Beckerman revealed that her decision to seek a divorce from her first hus- 
band happened only after he already had left her, and that her initial response, 
rather than a welcome sense of release or empowerment, had been a mental 
breakdown that culminated in a suicide attempt and brief hospitalization in a 
psychiatric institution.* Having come of age during what Lauren S. Cardon clas- 
sifies as a “postwar period marked [by] a ‘return to normalcy’ during which busi- 
nesses, colleges, advertisements, television programs, and the fashion industry 
conspired to put women back in the home,” Beckerman had absorbed its “pas- 
sive mode of femininity.”** To lose the security of her role as a wife was to be- 
come, at the age of 23, so socially and psychically unmoored as to be incapable 
of surviving without medical intervention. Even in this instance, however, as 
Beckerman reported in What We Do for Love, while disillusioned with her first 
marriage, she was not disillusioned about marriage as an institution and was 
buoyed by the advice of a woman friend and peer: “Dora kept telling me to 
get a divorce. She said I was still young and I could do better”"—meaning 
that she could find a worthier man to be her next husband. 

Neither Ilene Beckerman nor “Dora,” it seems, had freed herself at the time 
from the injunction offered by Anne Fogarty in her influential 1959 manual, Wife 
Dressing: The Fine Art of Being a Well Dressed Wife, to “remember that you are an 
appendage of your husband, Adam’s rib that was separated from him ... and now 
spiritually returned to his side,”'® and there is reason to question the degree to 
which Beckerman ever renounced this internalized subordination or the feeling 
of incompleteness when not married. Especially for those of Beckerman’s gener- 
ation, who were born in the 1930s, a willingness to live outside of Second Wave 
political consciousness, or even in opposition to it, was more common than 
feminists of any generation might wish to acknowledge. As we see from the ret- 
rogressive generalization that opened her illustrated volume, Mother of the Bride 
(which also serves as the epigraph to my chapter)—i.e., “All mothers want their 


14 Susan Kingsley Kent, Gender: A World History (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2021), 132. 
15 Ilene Beckerman, What We Do for Love (Chapel Hill, NC: Algonquin, 1997), 54-65. 
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daughters to get married. To most mothers, a daughter in a marriage that’s just 
okay is better than a daughter who's single and happy”*”—Beckerman could 
eventually reach the point of recognizing that it was possible to be both single 
and happy, while still believing this truth should be outweighed by the impera- 
tive for every woman to marry. It was an observation simultaneously humorous 
in tone and serious in content, as demonstrated by the rest of the memoir, which 
detailed the planning of her own oldest daughter’s wedding. As Beckerman 
would go on to state in that same work from 2000, “When I was in my twenties, 
you were supposed to get married. I never had to say, ‘I’m just a housewife.’ 
I never regretted not having a career. You only get a few years to be the mother 
of young children.”?° This sentiment became her ultimate defense of marriage: 
not as an institution associated with heterosexual desire or with lasting ro- 
mance, but as the one that enabled full-time motherhood. 

While embodying what, from Lauren S. Cardon’s later critical perspective, 
might be called a passive femininity, the persona that Beckerman presented in 
her 1995 book Love, Loss, and What I Wore was nonetheless active in purely con- 
sumerist terms, as expressed through clothes shopping. A celebration of the ex- 
ercise of individual taste through the selection and purchase of clothing, as well 
as a positive statement about the importance of preserving the memories associ- 
ated with specific garments worn in the past, Love, Loss, and What I Wore proved 
both resonant and rewarding to large segments of American women readers. In 
January 1996, a few short months after the volume’s initial publication, Alex 
Witchel noted in the New York Times that it had a first printing of 40,000 and 
was already going into a second.” Beckerman’s depoliticized approach to her 
subject—i.e., a summary of her life, as seen through a procession of (illustrated) 
articles of dress—offered a comforting and largely unchallenging literary and vis- 
ual experience to mainstream audiences. When it came to the topic of high heels, 
for instance, there was none of the angst captured by Richard Thompson Ford in 
his assertion that “[i]f any single item of clothing can contain the controversies, 
contradictions, pleasures, pain, and prejudice of gendered clothing, it is the 
high-heeled shoe” or in his analysis of it as the epitome “of conventional femi- 
ninity, required in many contexts by custom and express prescription.”?* Becker- 
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man merely supplied instead a stick-figure drawing of herself in black and a mat- 
ter-of-fact statement about the role that such an item of fashion had played in 
her first marriage: “Black dress with cut-out necklace and matching bolero jack- 
et. Harry always liked me to wear my hair off my face. 1 could wear very high 
heels with Harry because he was so tall.”? What came through in her narrative 
was the simple pleasure of having owned these shoes, to be shared with women 
readers who also wished to enjoy the memory of wearing high heels while being 
free, at least temporarily, of the need to consider the fraught gendered social is- 
sues attached to them (in this case, why a woman was never supposed to be tall- 
er than her male partner). 

As Shahidha Bari observes in Dressed: The Secret Life of Clothes, “to walk in 
the world as a woman is to be made available for assessment.”** Beckerman’s 
text, in contrast, provided a brief, amusing respite from such painful external 
scrutiny and from any attendant self-consciousness. It encouraged audiences 
of middle-class white women, in particular, to feel free to recall, as Beckerman 
herself did, the beauty of the “gorgeous green taffeta strapless gown” with a skirt 
“extravagantly full” that her sister had worn “to our cousin's wedding” while 
avoiding the question of how such Christian Dior-inspired “New Look” dresses 
of the late 1940s had been deployed both to romanticize heterosexual marriage 
ceremonies and to construct a disabling vision of postwar Western femininity as 
purely decorative. 

Beckerman’s 1995 memoir deliberately steered clear of politics in another 
area, as well. As the promotional copy inside the dust jacket of the first edition 
announced, the persona Beckerman fashioned was that of an “Everywoman”: 
“Like all of us, she likes to look nice while she's pursuing happiness”; she “in- 
vites us to reflect on our own lives and remember what we wore.”?* This univer- 
salizing project, however, required Beckerman to downplay her Jewish identity. 
Although Love, Loss, and What I Wore was divided into sections according to de- 
cades, nowhere in the one labeled “The 1940s” was there any mention of what it 
meant to be growing up in a Jewish family during the period of the Holocaust 
and the founding of the State of Israel. Such references would have particular- 
ized her history and risked making the volume less of a glass in which readers 
of a different heritage could believe their own past was being reflected. Only 
decades later, in her 2011 tribute to her maternal grandmother, The Smartest 
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Woman I Know, were there oblique references to a larger political framework 
when Beckerman discussed the unease that her grandparents exhibited, even 
while seemingly safe in New York City: “But every bone in their body was Jewish, 
and despite living in this wonderful land of opportunity, they were always on 
guard. The next Hitler or Stalin could be waiting around the corner on 64th 
Street.” The humorous turn at the end of this serious statement mirrored the 
even more determinedly comic treatment of religion and ethnicity in the earlier 
Love, Loss, and What I Wore, where these elements were deployed for laughs 
and connected throughout with each of Beckerman’s two failed marriages. To 
the first of her weddings, we are told, “My grandfather wouldn't come because 
he thought Harry was too old for me and because he was Catholic”?®; to her sec- 
ond wedding, this time to a man who was also a Jew, “My grandfather wouldn't 
come. He was still mad at me for marrying Harry.””? 

Turning religious affiliation in the context of marriage into a punchline en- 
abled Beckerman both to raise the subject of difference and to keep it from in- 
terfering with the construction of herself as an “Everywoman,” in whom each 
white, middle-class women reader might potentially see herself. This was im- 
portant to the selling of Love, Loss, and What I Wore as a text aimed at the mid- 
dlebrow market, with the middlebrow text constituting, according to David Car- 
diff, a form of “entertainment” both “universal and particular in its appeal,” 
offering every audience member the illusion of being an “exclusive initiate.”?° 
As Timothy Aubry has explained, “to elicit identification from the reader” is 
often the “central strategy [...] associated with middlebrow literature,”* and 
Beckerman succeeded well at inspiring such identification. The reviewer for 
the New York Times Book Review noted at the time of its first publication that 
“[plaging through the book is like rummaging through your own attic. Some 
of the items [of clothing described] will make you smile nostalgically, others 
will make you cringe in shame.”” Acknowledging the book’s power to serve 
as a bond with and also among its women readers, she confessed her own “re- 
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solve to send a copy” of Beckerman’s illustrated memoir “to several childhood 
chums, and my sisters, and a lot of other friends.”* 


Staging Love, Loss and What I Wore and 
Mainstreaming Third Wave Feminism 


When it appeared in 1995, Beckerman’s volume may indeed have functioned as a 
gift book, exchanged frequently among white middle-class American women 
friends and relations in general, but it also drew the immediate attention of a 
particular pair of sisters, Nora and Delia Ephron. Both were prominent and com- 
mercially successful as novelists, journalists, essayists, and writers for main- 
stream theater and Hollywood films, as well as film producers (and one of the 
two sisters, Nora, was also a director of films). It was Nora Ephron, however, 
who enjoyed wider renown. At the point when they optioned Love, Loss, and 
What I Wore soon after its publication, Nora Ephron’s career as a screenwriter 
was associated in the public mind with heteronormative romantic comedies, 
thanks to the enormously popular film When Harry Met Sally (1989)—part of a 
genre sometimes dismissively labeled as “chick flicks.” Her fame was even great- 
er for a 1983 novel and then for her own 1986 screenplay based on it: Heartburn, 
a bitterly funny, lightly fictionalized autobiographical account of a marriage 
between two high-profile figures gone bad, due to adultery by the husband. 
Though Nora Ephron may have been the better known of the two sisters, Delia 
Ephron was also widely recognized as a commercially viable, middlebrow author 
whose subjects, too, often centered on the problems that arose in and from mar- 
riage. Her Funny Sauce: Essays about Family Life (1986), for instance, dealt hu- 
morously with issues such as divorce, the challenges of step-parenting, and 
joint custody of children. By 1995, therefore, each Ephron sister had excelled 
at work that foregrounded heterosexual pairings, either building toward mar- 
riage or locked in marriages that were messily dissolving; each writer was espe- 
cially interested, moreover, in representing the perspectives and emotions of the 
women characters, as these romances were forming or coming apart. By focusing 
on the situations of middle-class white women, while emphasizing what was 
personal and downplaying larger political implications, Nora and Delia Eph- 
ron—who, like Ilene Beckerman, were Jewish writers with a strong sense of com- 
edy—had been able to appeal to the same sort of fan base that, in 1995, Becker- 
man was now attracting. It was hardly surprising that they would have seen at 
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once the commercial possibilities in adapting Love, Loss, and What I Wore to an- 
other medium and would have tried to ensure that they would be the ones to un- 
dertake this. 

In her 2013 volume of autobiographical essays titled Sister Mother Husband 
Dog, Delia Ephron outlined briefly the background to this long gestation, which 
finally resulted in the publication of their script for a theatrical version of Beck- 
erman’s memoir in 2008 and its professional debut onstage a year later: 


Nora found the book [Love, Loss, and What I Wore] and fell in love with it. And she knew it 
was a play, a Vagina Monologues sort of thing. And I am eternally grateful, because it was 
pure joy. Eventually. 

We always called it The Vagina Monologues without the vaginas |...]. 

We optioned the book in 1996, and the play opened Off-Broadway in 2009. 

Fourteen years later. The world’s longest birth.” 


The finished product, which bore only a small resemblance to Beckerman’s orig- 
inal text, reflected a shift in attitudes that had occurred over that period of time 
in American culture—i.e., the mainstreaming of a new feminist movement 
known as the Third Wave. In its dramatic form, moreover, as Delia Ephron her- 
self acknowledged, this version of Love, Loss, and What I Wore modeled itself 
closely on what was perhaps the most successful theatrical outgrowth of Third 
Wave feminism, Eve Ensler’s The Vagina Monologues. During the process of mak- 
ing this transition to the stage, Ilene Beckerman’s text ceased to be the story of 
one “unliberated” middle-class, mid-century woman whose life had been domi- 
nated by social pressure to marry and whose personal satisfaction had come in- 
stead from a combination of motherhood and the pleasures of clothes shopping 
and dressing, for the Ephron sisters opened it up to accommodate other experi- 
ences, desires, and sources of fulfillment. In doing so, they were both respond- 
ing to and reaffirming changes in American women’s lives and also in attitudes 
regarding marriage. 

Third Wave feminism, like its Second Wave predecessor, began at the mar- 
gins, but rapidly moved toward the center of public awareness, beginning 
that progress in the early 1990s. Unlike the Second Wave, this Third Wave was 
led by women of color and queer women, who emphasized that the category 
of “women” was by no means a unified or homogeneous one, nor were all 
women oppressed equally. Neither were women oppressed only by something 
called patriarchy; racism and homophobia, for instance, were just as destructive 
(and could be found even in communities of privileged white, heterosexual 
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women who identified with the Second Wave). As R. Claire Snyder has suggested, 
however, in a 2008 essay on the movement for the feminist journal Signs, one 
thing that the Third Wave did share with the Second was a belief in the impor- 
tance of individual perceptions and histories—of the role of “the personal story” 
in political activism.” The difference lay in the highlighting and the valuing of 
difference itself. Snyder went on to explain that, as a reaction “to the collapse 
of the category of ‘women,’” the Third Wave had brought to the fore “personal 
narratives that illustrate an intersectional and multiperspectival version of fem- 
inism” and, “as a consequence of the rise of postmodernism,” it had “embraceld] 
multivocality over synthesis.”* 

With the rise of the Third Wave, there were also shifts in the targets and 
goals of feminist activism. No longer was marriage itself viewed, as it has 
been by Betty Friedan and her contemporaries, as the primary social force plac- 
ing constraints upon middle-class women's lives by limiting their access to eco- 
nomic independence and confining their labor to the household. There was in- 
stead increasing concern, from the 1990s on, with another threat: what later 
came to be known as GBV (gender-based violence), including sexual assault 
and, within the framework of marriage, domestic violence. Attention to the latter 
was heightened, in the mid-1990s, by the widely publicized revelations, during 
O. J. Simpson’s murder trial and acquittal, of complaints regarding physical 
abuse that his dead ex-wife had made to the police while they were married.” 

The Vagina Monologues (1996), a play constructed by Eve Ensler as a series 
of first-person monologues by a diverse group of women characters and drawn 
from the playwright's own interviews with a number of women from different 
communities, was integrally linked to this new focus on the subject of sexual 
violence, which had accompanied the emergence of the Third Wave. More 
than merely a work of theater, it became, in the words of Christine M. Cooper, 
“a worldwide phenomenon” and a “mass culture event, performed hundreds 
of times each year” over the following decade.?* Its popularity was fueled by 
its direct connection to activism. With benefit performances often timed to coin- 
cide with Valentine’s Day, it served as “the motor behind V-Day, an antiviolence 
organization with the declared mission of ending violence against women and 
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girls, once and for all, everywhere.”?? What The Vagina Monologues also shared 
with Third Wave feminism was an insistence upon the importance of, to use R. 
Claire Snyder’s term, “multivocality,” a principle made literal in the play through 
its use of a series of personal narratives spoken by “a wide range of voices, dis- 
tinguished by age, race or ethnicity, region, economic status, and sexual orien- 
tation.”“° The mood and tone of these speeches ranged from serious to comic. 

It was this dramatic work that Nora and Ephron decided to emulate when 
adapting Ilene Beckerman’s illustrated memoir for the stage. The humorous 
name they employed for their own version of Love, Loss and What I Wore— 
“The Vagina Monologues without the vaginas”**—was no mere joke. While a 
few recognizable episodes from the narrative of Beckerman—referred to through- 
out the play by her nickname of “Gingy” (for her red hair)—were still present as a 
framing device, they were no longer the sole or even the chief focus. Substituting 
for them and drawing the audience’s attention instead was a series of mono- 
logues by characters of differing social identities and backgrounds, all of 
whom recounted their love affairs (some with happy endings, some with tragic 
ones) with specific items of clothing and frequently deployed comic techniques 
when doing so. The storytellers ranged from a Latinx woman recalling the 
gang insignia-decorated sweater that she had worn with pride at age fifteen; 
to a survivor of stranger-rape during her freshman year at U. C. Berkeley, who 
found strength in remembering the pairs of boots she had loved both before 
and after her assault; to the former owner of a 1960s paper dress designed by 
Betsy Johnson that had been ruined by an unexpected rush of menstrual 
blood at a dinner party; to a former cancer patient who spoke of how concentrat- 
ing on the prospect of eventually wearing, after surgical breast reconstruction, a 
woman friend’s gift of a white lace bra helped her to get through the nightmare 
of a mastectomy. 

As in Ensler’s play, the memories recounted by the characters in the Ephrons’ 
Love, Loss and What I Wore (which inexplicably dropped from its title the so- 
called “Oxford comma” punctuation after the word “Loss”) were mostly of a 
kind associated with bodies marked as female. But also, as in Ensler’s The Vagina 
Monologues, there were limits as to the diversity of the representations of woman- 
hood. Although the Ephron sisters’ clothing-related monologues were clearly in- 
fluenced by Third Wave feminism, that influence only went so far. Third Wave the- 
orists had asserted the crucial role in feminist discourse of race in general and of 
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Blackness in particular, along with the pressing need to examine and expose 
white racism. But race, while present as a subject, had not been the central 
issue in Ensler's play, and it was most definitely underrepresented in the Eph- 
rons’ later stagework, too. This was obvious from the cast list for its first produc- 
tion, which occurred at the Westside Theater in New York City on 1 October 2009. 
Indeed, all of the multiple roles were taken by white celebrity performers: Tyne 
Daly, Rosie O'Donnell, Samantha Bee, Katie Finneran, and Natasha Lyonne.”? 
The sole role written for a woman of color—the part of Nancy, the Latinx ex- 
gang member (which reinforced a problematic racial stereotype)—was played 
by Lyonne, an actor of French and Hungarian Jewish heritage. Just as llene Beck- 
erman’s original text had made it easy for white, middle-class women to identify 
with her narrative and had encouraged such identification, so the Ephrons’ adap- 
tation seemed especially inviting to audiences of the same demographic, who got 
only a diluted version of Third Wave multivocality and a distinct emphasis in- 
stead on whiteness. 

One topic, however, did move the play beyond a narrow and conservative 
perspective: the intersection of marriage with sexual orientation. In the segment 
of their Love, Loss and What I Wore titled “Brides,” which came late in the ac- 
tion, the Ephron sisters tackled overtly a major political controversy that was 
still very much unsettled and undecided in 2008/2009—i.e., the issue of same- 
sex unions. The construction of this episode introduced the topic only gradually, 
though, perhaps as a sop to the sensibilities of middlebrow, mainstream theater- 
goers, who were led gently toward it, rather than confronted with it. 

“Brides” began with two women onstage, each one looking at and speaking 
alternately to the audience in succession: 


LISA. I never thought I would get married. 

AMANDA. I’m not somebody who dreamed of my wedding from a young age. I did not 
have visions. I just wanted a dress I could twirl around in. 

LISA. But two months before my wedding I saw an ad that said, “Wedding Dress Sam- 
ple Sale.” So Saturday at 11 A.M. I was standing with 40 other brides-to-be in front of a store 
called “Brides 2 Be.” They opened the doors and, stampede [...]. 

AMANDA. I went to all the San Francisco department stores and tried on white bridal 
dresses with satin tops and big fancy bottoms. It was like going back centuries [...].4 
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Only after further description of the difficulties in finding suitable attire for the 
ceremony did Lisa, the first of the two characters, reveal the greater complication 
associated with preparations for her wedding: 


LISA. I’ve been dealing with my parents’ homophobia since I was a young teenager. 
I thought they were going to get there, but when I told them I was getting married, they 
hit the roof. But my fiancée’s mother was great. Right after we told her the news, she 
came right over with an old plastic sandwich bag full of family rings. She said to me, “I 
want you to pick the ring you want to get married in.”** 


This revelation came almost at the end of the “Brides” section, when the audi- 
ence members would have been fully involved already in the fate of these two 
characters and, presumably, sympathetic to their very ordinary and universal 
concerns with finding the right clothes and accessories for a wedding. It arrived 
with a stage direction that referred to the actions of Lisa: “(She turns to Aman- 
da.)”* The characters change in position was followed immediately by Lisa’s 
spoken words—“I, Lisa, take thee Amanda, to be my partner for life, to love, 
honor, be faithful to through good times and bad, as long as we both shall 
live”—and by Amanda's recitation of the identical vow.** “Brides” then conclud- 
ed with a more openly political sentiment than anything found elsewhere in 
Nora and Delia Ephron’s play or in Ilene Beckerman’s 1995 memoir. This took 
the form of a statement by her mother that Amanda quoted—a retort to Lisa’s 
mother, who had asked everyone repeatedly why it was necessary for this couple 
to marry: “‘Why’d they have to do this?” And my mom said, ‘To honor their rela- 
tionship.’”“” 

The timing of this segment of the play was significant, as was the location of 
the two characters in it, indicated through Amanda’s reference to going “to all 
the San Francisco department stores.”“% In February 2004, Gavin Newsom, 
then Mayor of San Francisco, had announced that same-sex marriages would 
be recognized as legal in that city. Within a month, more than 3,600 same-sex 
weddings had been performed.’ This triggered a homophobic backlash in the 
State of California, resulting in California voters passing a ban (“Prop 8”) on 
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these marriages in 2008, the same year in which Nora and Delia Ephron complet- 
ed and published their script for Love, Loss and What I Wore.” With its negative 
presentation of maternal homophobia, its countering of that with an expression 
of maternal support for marriage as a necessary way to “honor” a same-sex “re- 
lationship,” and its centering of a romantic story of lesbian love and commit- 
ment—all tied to a shopping experience likely to be familiar to an audience of 
middle-class women theatergoers, involving the hunt for the perfect wedding 
dress—this section of the Ephrons’ play constituted a direct, if discreet, political 
intervention. 

Such overt activism on behalf of what was called the “marriage equality” 
movement showed the impress of Third Wave feminism, with its strong commit- 
ment to advancing queer women’s rights. Yet even here, the Ephrons’ Love, Loss 
and What I Wore was far less daring and more safely mainstream than its theat- 
rical inspiration, The Vagina Monologues. Ensler had risked ire and condemna- 
tion with her infamous “The Little Coochie Snorcher That Could” monologue— 
a sexually explicit defense by an adult speaker of her erotic encounter, when a 
young teenager, with an older woman as a liberating experience. What the Eph- 
rons offered was far blander: a Third Wave-inflected production with much of the 
tang of salt removed from the Wave. The stage directions for the final part of 
“Brides,” which had the characters of Amanda and Lisa turn to one another be- 
fore repeating their marriage vows, did not, after all, instruct the performers to 
re-enact the kiss that usually followed those words during a wedding ceremony; 
neither was there any expression in the dialogue of the role of sexual desire in 
their union. Nothing onstage, in fact, potentially challenged too directly the sen- 
sibilities of a middlebrow audience; everything remained “respectable” accord- 
ing to traditional class-based standards. Yet this short scene was still a far cry 
from, and an advance upon, the determinedly apolitical narrative of Ilene Beck- 
erman’s memoir, with its avoidance of any mention of the Second Wave feminist 
ideologies that were roiling American society at the historical moment when she 
became a wife (twice) and then a mother. 

Where Beckerman’s illustrated memoir and the Ephron sisters’ loose adap- 
tation of it did overlap was in their critical, somewhat jaded representations of 
relations between husbands and wives within heterosexual marriage and their 
juxtapositions of these with vibrant, vital (non-sexual) connections between 
women bound by ties of blood and/or friendship. This latter emphasis, shared 
by the two texts, came together in the final “Gingy” section, “Scene 28,” of 
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the Ephrons’ Love, Loss and What I Wore, which drew directly upon Beckerman’s 
work and assigned an explanation of authorial intent to their stand-in for the 
writer: 


GINGY. After I finished making all these drawings and writing all the bits and pieces that 
went with them [...] I made some copies [...] and gave them to my children and to my two 
best friends. I was so happy, you have no idea. It was the story of my life. My mother was in 
it, and my grandmother, and my Aunt Babbie. It was as if they were still alive. They were 
acknowledged. Because when my sister dies, no one but me will know who they were.** 


In contrast, the Ephrons’ adaptation presented the same character’s history of 
heterosexual love affairs and marriages in a flat, one-sentence-long recitation 
of names, followed by a more enthusiastic declaration of emotion for an item 
of clothing by a woman designer: “So there it was. First Walter, then Harry, 
then Al, then Stanley. (4 Diane von Furstenberg dress.) 1 loved this print jersey 
Diane von Furstenberg wrap dress. It was easy to put on and very comfortable 
and if you gained a few pounds it still fit.”*2 

The subject of weight and the damaging psychological pressure that women 
who were closely bound could exert upon one another formed the bridge into the 
Ephron sisters’ most damning portrait of marriage. “Scene 20,” titled “Fat/Thin,” 
was, like “Brides,” composed as a set of alternating speeches. But unlike the 
lesbian couple in “Brides,” here the two figures directly addressing the audience, 
“Mary” and “Eve,” had no relation to one another and seemed not to be aware of 
one another’s monologues. Unusually, too, each was joined onstage by an addi- 
tional speaking character—“Mary’s Mother” and a woman psychiatrist, identi- 
fied only as “Eve’s Shrink.” 

From Mary, who described herself as “big as a house,” the audience learned 
that her mother had expressed alarm about the size of her daughter’s body, 
encouraged her to enter into a marriage that was loveless, and passed on to 
Mary her own “ivory satin” wedding dress from a high-end New York department 
store.” That same dress, which would be lent to all the women in this family for 
their weddings, proved a token of ill fortune. In Mary's words, “[w]e all got di- 
vorced, my whole family, everyone except my mother who stayed married to 
my father for fifty-six miserable years.”** 

In counterpoint to this narrative, Eve’s was the story of someone under- 
weight and depressed, who had been urged by her psychiatrist to remain in 
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an unsatisfactory union on the grounds that being married was necessary for a 
woman’s psychological health. Her own experience, however, had taught her the 
opposite lesson: 


EVE. I have a picture of me and my first husband together [...] I was wearing my lime green 
winter coat, so short, with a plaid scarf, and I look really happy. But I was never happy with 
David. Whenever I see that picture, I always think how photos lie and how many marriages 
are just performances.” 


Despite the insistence by her “shrink” that Eve really was in love with her hus- 
band but was “just too neurotic to realize it,” Eve did achieve contentment in 
this monologue by becoming a writer and by freeing herself from each of the un- 
bearable weights in her life: “David and I got divorced. And I left my shrink. (To 
shrink.) I mean, fuck you.”** The line was designed to elicit a laugh from the au- 
dience and also to encourage the spectators to applaud, cheering on the charac- 
ter who had liberated herself from two kinds of destructive relationships. As they 
learned, too, Eve’s writing would connect her explicitly to women’s culture and 
potentially to audience members who identified themselves as crafters, for her 
first book was about the art of crocheting. 

Mary’s and Eve’s situations, as conceived by the Ephron sisters, seemed in 
some ways an echo of an earlier time in American social history, when heterosex- 
ual marriage (as many Freudian analysts affirmed) was assumed to be every 
woman’s proper destiny. In rejecting this imperative, “Fat/Thin” appeared to 
be paying homage not to Third Wave feminism, but to the Second Wave with 
which Ilene Beckerman’s original source text had refused to engage; yet its res- 
olution was by no means wholly anti-marriage, for it also tempered the critique. 
Almost as an afterthought, this segment concluded with the characters of Mary 
and Eve reporting that they later made second marriages—not in white bridal 
gowns, but in, respectively, “my mother’s navy blue suit” and “a shocking 
pink Mexican cotton skirt and a white Mexican blouse, off the shoulder”—and 
had found in these unions the fabled “happily ever after.””” Throughout Love, 
Loss and What I Wore, as middlebrow playwrights determined to promote max- 
imum identification between the spectators and the performers onstage and, 
wherever possible, to avoid offending any faction of their audience, Nora Ephron 
and Delia Ephron tried, so to speak, to have their wedding cake and eat it, too. 
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Conclusion 


Cynthia Kuhn and Cindy Carlson have suggested in Styling Texts: Dress and Fash- 
ion in Literature (2007) that fashion “reflects and responds to society simulta- 
neously; indeed, it conveys tensions particularly well.”°® Throughout the latter 
part of the 20th century and the beginning of the 21st, few American institutions 
have been so fraught with tensions as marriage. Literary texts that focus on fash- 
ion, therefore, would seem logical vehicles for examining the problems inherent 
in this legal and social bulwark, as well as for exploring its positive potential. 
Nevertheless, Clair Hughes reminds us that “a concern for dress in art or litera- 
ture ... is still regularly dismissed as female and frivolous.” In 1995, when writ- 
ing and illustrating Love, Loss, and What I Wore, however, Ilene Beckerman did 
not merely risk such a categorization of her work but embraced it; so, too, did 
Nora Ephron and Delia Ephron in their later stage adaptation of her narrative. 
Ultimately, while neither version of Love, Loss, and What I Wore celebrated mar- 
riage as it has frequently presented itself, in conventional and oppressive forms, 
each found differing ways to recuperate its possibilities, particularly as a source 
of bonding between and among women. Even from the perspective of the present 
moment when, as Rhonda Garelick has pointed out, a surprising degree of 
“ingrained misogyny” endures that “denigrates women’s culture as irrelevant, 
wasteful, and destructive,” such a project stands out for its courage. 
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